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When a prospect 


“Clothing, feeding and housing my family is an 
expensive proposition and I'm pretty sure that without 
me, my wife wouldn't be able to do it. But, because 
I'm just getting started in business, | can't possibly save 
enough to promise them any kind of comfortable living 
should anything happen to me. We know that life 
insurance is the answer but on my income | just can’t 
afford the amount it would take to give them 


everything I'd want them to have.” 





—it's the pertect time 
for you to say - 


“| have just the answer to your problem. It's a Travelers 





Triple Protection Life Policy, designed for cases exactly like 
yours. This inexpensive type of life insurance guarantees 
your family three times the face value of the policy if any- 
thing happens to you during the next twenty years. This 
means that you can give your family the protection you 
want them to have for the next twenty years, when they 


need it most, at a premium you can afford to pay now.” 





Consult the nearest Travelers Life Office for more information concerning this 


versatile and economical form of Life insurance. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Sixty-six years ago, Prince Otto von Bismarck’s Germany set up the 
first national “Sickness Insurance” plan, covering industrial workers. 
Kaiser Wilhelm I had proclaimed: “The cure of social ills must be 
sought not exclusively in the repression of Social Democratic excesses, 
but simultaneously in the positive advancement of the welfare of the 


working classes.’ This state assumption of responsibility has been in- 


terpreted by some as farsighted statesmanship, by others as the embryo 


of the totalitarian state. In any case, it caught on. Today more than 


40. nations have some form of public health insurance. 


Germany, since Bismarck’s day, 
through Hitler’s regime, and under 
Allied Occupation, has steadily de- 
veloped sickness insurance. About 
42 million, or 70% of the population 
are covered. Premiums are raised 
through a 6% payroll tax, shared 
equally by employees and employers. 


Austria, since 1888, has copied 
the German pattern. More than 
6,500,000, or 90% of the population, 
are now health-insured. White-collar 
workers contribute 4.2%, and man- 
ual laborers 5 to 6.5% of their wages. 
Administration is in the hands of 
semiprivate companies supervised by 
the government. 


Sweden, since 1891, has promoted 
voluntary sickness and accident in- 
surance. More than half the popu- 
lation, or 4,700,000 are covered. 
They pay varying premiums to gov- 
ernment-approved societies. The 
government pays 55% of the so- 
cieties’ outlay. Nearly all of 
Sweden’s 3,359 doctors take part. 
A law already passed, but not ef- 
fective until 1951, will make health 
insurance compulsory. 


Norway has had health insurance 
since 1909, compulsory for all earn- 
ing less than 9,000 kroner ($1,800) 
yearly and voluntary for those earn- 
ing more. About 2,500,000, or 80% 
of the population, are covered. Most 
of the country’s 2,800 doctors are 
in the plan. A bit more than half 
the premiums is paid by employees, 
the remainder by employers and gov- 
ernment. 


Denmark, beginning with health 
cooperatives in 1891, has had a com- 


8 


pulsory system since 1933. Of Den- 
mark's 4,000,000 people, all those 
over 15 years of age must now 
register with recognized health in- 
surance cooperatives and contribute 
premiums equaling up to $10 yearly. 
But benefits depend on individual 
income. Those who have more than 
$1,700 a year after taxes are not 
eligible for free medical treatment. 


France has had compulsory health 
insurance since 1928. It now covers 
30 million, or 75% of the population, 
including the republic’s President 
but not its lawyers, doctors and land- 
owning farmers. Regional councils, 
elected by premium-paying workers 
and employers, manage the program. 
Funds are derived from a 12% so- 
cial security levy on payrolls, half 
contributed by employees and half by 
employers. Patients may choose any 
doctor. Doctors merely sign forms 
with which patients claim reim- 
bursement from their insurance. By 
now an ingrained habit, the prin- 
ciple of health insurance is beyond 
political argument. 


Italy has kept the national health 
insurance introduced by Mussolini 
in the ’*20s. Almost 15 million of a 
working population of 25 million 
participate. Premiums, contributed 
equally by employers and employees, 
amount to 3% of white collar, and 
5% of manual workers salaries. The 
insurance organization has a salaried 
staff of 600 doctors who serve mem- 
bers, but the main medical burden is 
borne by 15,000 of the country’s in- 
dependent practitioners. Their bills 
are paid half by the insurance, half 
by the insured, 


Australia’s Federal Parliament 
last year enacted a compulsory pro- 
gram of free drugs, in which the 
government would pay pharmacists 
for all prescriptions. But doctors 
have refused to cooperate, 1.e., write 
prescriptions on government forms; 
they say free medicine has led to 
“tonic swilling’” in nearby New 
Zealand. Parliament is also weighing 
compulsory health insurance that 
would pay half of every citizen's 
doctor bills from the public treasury. 
Doctors don’t like this scheme 
either; they argue it will bring “a 
third party into the traditional in- 
timate and confidential relationship 
between doctor and patient.” 


New Zealand has had compulsory 
insurance since 1938. Costs come 
from a general social security levy 
of 7.5% on all incomes. Nearly 
2,000,000 New Zealanders are en- 
titled to free medical care except for 
specialist services. Most telling 
criticism has been that doctors are 
doing so well financially that they 
neglect research and spurn_ lower- 
paying hospital posts. 


Russia, the ultimate in state con- 
trol, has the ultimate in state health 
insurance. Medical service is free 
to all. Doctors and dentists are as- 
signed and paid by the state. Bene- 
fits, however, are limited by facilities 
available. Relative example: Russia 
has one dentist for 14,000 people : 
Britain has one dentist for 3,271 
people, the U.S. one for 1,885 people. 
COURTESY OF TIME, Cop, 
right Time, Inc., 1949. 
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Metropolitan Reports to Policyholders on 1948 Business 


Herr iS THE Financial Statement of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for 
last year. It is more than just figures, be- 
cause back of them is the story of what 
32,700,000 policyholders have done for their 
families and themselves. 


The role of Metropolitan, like that of any 
Life insurance company, has been to help 

licyholders to make effective their indi- 
vidual plans for protection against the un- 
certainties of life. This Statement is a brief 
account of its stewardship. 


The amount paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1948 was $721,366,364. Of 


| this sum, $263,780,754 went to the bene- 


ficiaries Of 235,000 policyholders; $147,- 
045.672 to some 450,000 individuals for 
Matured Endowments and Annuities; and 
$59,403,238 for 650,000 claims for Disability 
and Accident & Health benefits. In addition, 
the total paid included sums for cash sur- 
render values, dividends, and other pay- 
ments due under outstanding policies. 


The total payments by Metropolitan to 
policyholders and beneficiaries during the 


last 16 years aggregated $9,346,330,825—a 
sum which has served as a stabilizing influ- 
ence in hornes and communities throughout 
the country. This total exceeds the Com- 
pany’s assets of $9,125,145,007 as of De- 
cember 31, 1948. 


These assets are held to meet obligations 
of $8,591,210,201, of which more than 90% 
represents statutory reserves for future pay- 
ments to policyholders and _ beneficiaries. 
Over and above these obligations, there 
remained a surplus of $533,934,806, which 
is about 6% of obligations—a_ backlog 
which must be available against the pos- 
sibility of epidemics, adverse economic con- 
ditions or other unforeseeable situations. 


The Company’s assets guarantee the ful- 
fillment of the $39,958,517,854 of Metro- 
politan life insurance in force. in addition, 
they assure the payment of the 448,394 
annuity and supplementary contracts out- 
standing, and the 6,546,412 policies or cer- 
tificates providing benefits in event of either 
accident, sickness, hospitalization, surgical 
or medical expense. 


A few other highlights of the Company’s 
1948 annual statement are: the net rate of 
interest earned on total assets reversed the 
trend of many years and increased from 
2.94% in 1947 to 3.03%; in line with the 
experience of business generally, there were 
some increases in expenses; the rate of mor- 
tality was slightly lower than in 1947; the 
lapse rate was one of the best on record; and 
new life insurance issued during the year 
was $2,904,157,071. The amount held for 
dividends payable to Metropolitan policy- 
holders in 1949 totals $152,067,254. 


Metropolitan investments continued in 
1948 to serve various sections of the nation 
and its economy. The Company is interested 
in making loans, irrespective of size, to 
either individuals or corporations, which 
meet the legal requirements with which it 
must comply. 


A more complete review of the Com- 
pany’s affairs will be found in its Annual 
Report to Policyholders, which will be sent 
to anyone on request. 





Statutory Policy Reserves . 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 


to receive them. 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding . 


2 
have occurred but have not yet been reported. 


Other Policy Obligations 


Taxes Accrued . 


business of 1948. 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans. 
All Other Obligations ..... 
LOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


SURPLUS FUNDS 


Special Surplus Funds . 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . 


This amount, determined in accordance with legal require- 
ments, together with future premiums and reserve interest, 
is necessary to assure payment of all future policy benefits. 

Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company. 

Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, 
and other payments, and dividends—left with Company by 
beneficiaries and policyholders to be returned in future years. 


Set aside for payment in 1949 to those policyholders eligible 


Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 


Premiums received in advance, reserves for mortality and 
morbidity fluctuations, reserve for continuing the program 
of equalization dividends on weekly premium policies, etc. 


Including estimated amount of taxes payable in 1949 on the 


- $ 80,013,000.00 
453,921,805.89 


STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS AND ASSETS...DECEMBER 31, 1948 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York) 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


. $7,800,699,727.00 
U. S. Government 


Other Bonds 
485,882,414.00 


Railroad . . 
Public Utility. 


152,067,254.00 


Stocks 
35,428,842.47 


$5,327,132.80 


Loans on Policies . 


18,835,395.00 
in the aggregate) . 
Housing projects and other 
21,000,000.00 acquired for investment . 


; 21,969,435.99 
- $8,591,210,201.26 








JOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 





LOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


533,934,805.89 
. $9,125,145,007.15 





NOTE — Assets amounting to $438,451,141.96 are deposited with various public officials under requirements of law or regulatory 
author.ty. In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Department of Banking and Insurance, Statutory Policy 
Reserves are $7,800,819,811.00, and All Other Obligations are $21,849,351.99. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
J 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


‘A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


1948. 
NAME. 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
National Government Securities. 


Canadian Government . 
Provincial and Municipal 


Industrial and Miscellaneous , 
Bonds of the Company’s Housing Devel- 
opment Corporations. eeu 


All but $4,095,050.58 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 
Mortgage Loans or Real Estate . 
Mortgage Loans on City Properties 
Mortgage Loans on Farms ; 
Made to policyholders on the securfty of their policies. 


Real Estate (after decrease by ad,ustment of $25,000,000 


Properties for Company use 

Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage in- 
debtedness (of which $11,709,287.72 is 
under contract of sale) 


Cash and Bank Deposits ........ 

Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 

Accrued interest, Rents, etc.. .... 
TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


. 0 ¢ « « .« Seen 
$3,133,829,569.00 
255,432,766.35 


o © « 6 © + enone 
$ 69,755,510.23 
501 ,930,398.52 

. 1,152,792,757.79 
. 1,722,176,660.28 


115,552,843.75 


112,252,333.58 


- ¢ = @ 8 1,138,935,808.40 
$1,045,046,270.06 

93,889,538.34 
364,630, 189.90 


209,417,578.58 


real estate 
$ 153,465,256.62 
34,716,517.77 


46,235,804.19 
151,886,801.05 
131,311,715.47 
65,240,074.25 
. $9,125,145,007.15 








Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 
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AINA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


10 


Condensed Annual Statements of the 


“tna Life Affiliated Companies 


AS FILED WITH THE STATE OF 


December 31, 1948 


NEW YORK 


Hartford, Connecticut 


“Etna Life Insurance Company 


Assets $ 1,499,817,023.90 

Liabilities 1,385,684,625.75 

Contingency reserve $ 40,910,387.93 

Capital 15,000,000.00 

Surplus 58,222,010.22 114,132,398.15 
“Etna Casualty & Surety Company 

Assets ‘ 148 842,015.91 

Liabilities 108,528,804.87 

Contingency reserve $ 3,176,975.18 

Capital 6,000,000.00 

Surplus 31,136,235.86 40,313,211.04 
Automobile Insurance Company 

Assets $ 59,063,328.08 

Liabilities 42,179,248.04 

Contingency reserve $ 346,143.25 

Capital 5,000,000.00 

Surplus 11,537,936.79 16,884,080.04 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 

Assets $ 11,819,695.22 

Liabilities 7 542,053.63 

Contingency reserve $ 284,688.02 

Capital 1,000,000.00 

Surplus 2,992,953.57 4,277,641.59 ; 

Total premium income—all companies—1948 $ 385,936,517.72 

Paid to or for policyholders since organization 3,033,223 ,039.95 

Life Insurance in force December 31, 1948 7,682,601 ,807.00 

Increase in life insurance in force during 1948 697,019,728.00 


aa condensed statements, shown above, clearly indi- 
cate the strong financial position of the tna Life Affli- 
ated Companies. They provide convincing evidence of 
the sound growth and successful operation of these com- 
panies during the past year and the years preceding in 
all the major fields of insurance—Life, Casualty, Fire 


LtFE AND CASUALTY 


AINA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 





and Marine. They afford assurance of ample capital, 
surplus and reserves to meet any test in the years ahead. 
They testify to the loyalty, cooperation and untiring 
efforts of the Companies’ thousands of agents and em- 
ployees throughout the country. If a more complete 
report is desired, this will be gladly sent on request. 


FIRE AND MARINE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Last month three events occurred in New York City 
—they could have occurred anywhere else in the United 
States. To the casual observer they appeared as separ- 
ate and distinct but in actuality they are part and 
parcel of the same overall situation. Alfred Sanford, 
Advertising Director of the Herald Tribune, speaking 
before the Eastern Round Table of the L.A.A. said in 
part: “It seems pretty clear that the most important 
political discovery of your lifetime and mine is going 
to be that man and his welfare can be made a concern 
of the government—and to a degree never before sup- 
posed possible. There is a second discovery in the field 
of economics which some of us have yet to make... 
the discovery is that the government can only give what 
it takes . . . Except possibly in intensity, today’s urge 
for security differs in no whit from that urge which 
has existed back as far as recorded history. What is 
different are the new channels into which that urge may 
be guided. Politicians have only begun to realize the 
potentials for them in what we talk about loosely as the 
‘welfare state’ or the ‘service state’.” 

It is possible that Martin Scott, President, American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, had the above 
in mind when he said: “The institution of life insurance 
must accept its obligation by expanding its facilities in 
all forms of insurance that may be underwritten on a 
sound basis so that we will be in a position to offer to 
private enterprise these facilities.” 

In early March, Philip Morris & Co. (tobacco) an- 
nounced a comprehensive Group plan providing life 
insurance, hospitalization and retirement income. Total 
cost of plan (underwritten by Aetna Life) is being 
borne by the company. In introducing the plan, Presi- 
dent Alfred E. Lyon said in part: “I want to make it 
perfectly clear that each of us is a very important part 
of the whole picture, and should take pride in the knowl- 
edge that our daily effort is ever adding to the splendid 
reputation which Philip Morris has established.” 

There you have the keynote, the obligation and the 
solution. Some in the life insurance business may ques- 
tion the seriousness of the federal government’s whole- 
sale entrance into the field of security in its various 
aspects. It has been claimed in some quarters that the 
present Federal Social Security Act has been helpful 
in selling life insurance for two reasons: (1) it has made 
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*; people security conscious and (2) it provides a base 
> to build private programs on. At the same time, how- 
>. ever, it has accustomed many people to look to govern- 
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ment for something they should secure from private 
companies under our free economy. Should the govern- 
ment embark on an all-out program in this field, we 
agree with Paul Clark of the John Hancock that a large 
segment of the life insurance market will disappear. 
Most people will only spend so much on insurance. If 
the government takes that amount first, it won’t make 
much difference how good a salesman you are or how 
good a product you have. President Clark points to 
British experience last year when life insurance sales 
declined very sharply. “In 1°48, 26 million British 
people paid a billion dollars in taxes toward social 
insurance,” or, as Ralph Lounsbury of the Bankers Na- 
tional explains, for medical service alone the conserva- 
tive estimated cost is 12% of payrolls up to $4,800 
per year (6% for employee and 6% for employer). 
For salaries over $400 per month the employee would 
pay $24 per month—on top of income tax. Yes, the 
government can only give what it takes. In actual 
practice its brokerage fee for handling the details is 
terrific. According to the Hoover Commissioner it is 
not unusual where it costs $10 to pay a $10 bill. 

With respect to the obligation, the life insurance 
business in recent years, particularly in the group end, 
has been offering coverage to more and more people. 
Offering the coverage, however, is only one part of a 
solution to the problem. To complete the solution busi- 
nesses have to adopt the coverage. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of whether business wil provide security for em- 
ployees or let the employees do the best they can on 
their own. Today it is a question of whether business 
or government will do it. The only answer to this is 
to have a majority of employees covered by private 
plans. As long as the majority remain uncovered, the 
politicians have a valid talking point—and they'll get 
support. But once the majority is covered, the poli- 
ticians are licked. What employee, whether he contrib- 
utes or receives benefits gratuitously, as in the case 
of Philip Morris, is going to favor a government plan 
that will take away some of his salary? It is quite 
simple. It is also regrettable that “smart” business men 
cannot understand it although “stupid” politicians are 
working all the angles. 

Today life insurance coverages providing security 
are doing double duty. It is high time businesses in 
general realized that when they provide security for 
employees they are not just making a purchase from 
an insurance company. They are taking a forward step 
in maintaining their own opportunities under the capi- 
talistic system. If politicians can supplant the insurance 
companies in providing security, it won’t take them long 
to figure out how to take over other businesses. It can 
happen here. Even a cancer is small when it starts; 
it 1s occasionally disregarded as unimportant and it is 
sometimes diagnosed as something else. But once it 
really starts developing. .. . 


ll 





A current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence is fosicred and 
strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all ix form: 
life, endowment and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group 
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HE caME a few boats behind the Mayflower and his name made them stand up to save it. oa x! 
was Stephen Daye. He loaded his press on a Conestoga wagon and rolled “9 
He unpacked his types and his crude wooden press. And for west with the frontiersmen. He piled it on a dog-sled and ; i 
the first time on American soil, a man with something to say followed the trail breakers to the Klondike. i r 
could speak to other men beyond the range of his voice. He was a laughing man named Mark Twain and an angry wh 
He turned up in Philadelphia and his name was Ben Franklin, | °"¢ named Horace Greeley. He was a poet, mechanic, men 
on ink-sreined youngster getting out a newspaper. And teacher, scholar, wanderer, handyman, preacher. ree 
then a farmer, home after the day’s work, could learn what He’s the American printer, and his press is the voice of a cert 
was going on in the world and in other men’s minds. free people ... free to speak up, free to listen, free wall 
He worked behind bolted doors under the name of to argue, free to agree. neil 
Bobbie Bell, printing the words of a ragged prophet called It was in the pursuit of this freedom that life insurance Den: 

Paine. And out into the world went Common Sense, a little was developed—a free man’s way of building security f, - 
book that reminded Americans what they had here, and for his family and himself. ae 
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MBARD REPORT 


Memorandum Re Problem of Small Life Insurance Companies in Finding 
Means to Assure Their General Agents of Certainty of Adequate Remunera- 
tion, and Suggested Solution of Problem in Accordance with Existing Law and 


Regulations. 


N THE course of our investiga- 

tion of the problem discussed 

herein we have talked with eight- 
een officers and four general agents 
who collectively represent twelve do- 
mestic and foreign life insurance 
companies of all sizes, and one life 
insurance association, and with four 
officials now or formerly with the 
Insurance Department of New York 
State, all of whom are in substantial 
agreement with the facts set forth 
below. However, the suggested solu- 
tion of the problem, and the discus- 
sion thereof, represent only our own 
views. 
I. The Problem. 


The so-called small New York 
State life insurance companies find 
it difficult to secure and hold compe- 
tent general agents for the reason 
that under the present strict con- 
struction of the Insurance Law by 
the Insurance Department of New 
York State they are unable satis- 
factorily to assure their general 
agents of adequate remuneration 
during the agency's early stages. 
Acting under Section 215 of the 
Insurance Law, the Insurance De- 
partment now requires companies to 
produce expense vouchers, in the 
form of receipted bills if possible, as 
a condition to the payment of allow- 
ances to general agents for their 
agency operations. This seriously 
hampers a company in making pay- 
ments to its general agents, for even 
though they might be entitled to a 
certain allowance based on business 
written, they cannot, unless they 
produce vouchers evidencing the ex- 
penditure of money, be reimbursed 
ior the investment which must be 
made, especially in the agency’s early 
stages, in establishing their agencies 
and in recruiting and training effi- 
cient soliciting agents. General agents 
hind it difficult, if not impossible, to 
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Herewith for the first time the so 
called “Lumbard Report” is made public. 
This document prepared at the request 
of several small life companies and with 
the consent of the N. Y. State Insurance 
Department clearly sets forth the prob- 
lems these companies face in trying to 
expand. It should be noted that since the 
report was prepared (May 21, 1946) the 
law was changed in effect by deleting the 
phrase “or allowances to." Assemblyman 
Pillion has introduced a bill {A-867) to 
rectify this situation—see page 102 
March Life News. We are indebted to 
Senator Walter J. Mahoney, Chairman of 
the Joint Legislature Committee, for 
sending us a copy of this document and 
for securing permission for us to publish 
same. We commend it to anyone in the 
business who is interested in agents com- 





pensation. 








submit vouchers for all of their ex- 
penditures which they have made 
in good faith for these purposes. 

In considering the problem the 
distinction between a general agent 
and a branch manager of a company 
must be kept in mind. A general 
agent occupies the position of an 
independent contractor, and his only 
source of income is the business writ- 
ten by his agency. The operation of 
the agency is his sole responsibility, 
and he should therefore be entitled to 
derive benefits from its development 
and its efficient and economic man- 
agement. On the other hand, the 
branch manager’s company pays him 
a flat salary and all of his office ex- 
penses, and the amount of his in- 
come is fixed and certain, and does 
not depend upon the amount of busi- 
ness written by his office. Thus the 
branch manager is not concerned 
with the problem. 


Sources of Income 


A general agent derives his per- 
sonal income and other remuneration 
from three principal sources: 

1. Commissions on new business 
written (which, under the law, are 
limited to 55% of the first year’s 


premium and in most instances, un- 
der the agency contract, are less than 
this amount) ; 

2. Overriding commissions (that 
is, a percentage, usually very small, 
of the commissions payable on the 
business written by the soliciting 
agents), which only become substan- 
tial after the agency has written a 
large volume of business ; and 

3. Reimbursement from the insur- 
ance company of amounts actually 
spent by the general agent in the 
operation of his agency, which ex- 
penses must, as the law is now inter- 
preted by the Insurance Department, 
be evidenced by vouchers in the 
form of receipted bills or other simi- 
lar substantiating evidence before re- 
imbursement may be made. 

The principal concerns of a gen- 
eral agent for a company, upon open- 
ing his agency in a new territory, 
are (1) the organization and de- 
velopment of his agency and (2) re- 
muneration for himself and his sub- 
agents who solicit new business. In 
order properly to develop his agency, 
he must build up a staff of capable 
soliciting agents. After this staff is 
selected, the soliciting agents must 
be trained and educated in their work 
under the direct supervision of their 
general agent. In this connection, 
contacts must be made and prospec- 
tive customers discovered. These 
contacts and customers are then so- 
licited for business, and eventually 
some of them will apply for insur- 
ance. Meanwhile the general agent 
must constantly exert his efforts, 
alone and in conjunction with his 
soliciting agents, toward the develop- 
ment of additional business con- 
tacts. The business of selling life in- 
surance cannot be learned in a short 
period of time. A general agent must 
of necessity devote a considerable 
part of his time to the training of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Lumbard Report—Continued 


soliciting agents, by personal in- 
struction and by field work with 
them. 

During the early years of his 
agency a general agent’s income from 
commissions on his own business is 
naturally curtailed by the great 
amount of time he must devote to 
the organization and development of 
his agency, which leaves him little 
time and opportunity to solicit busi- 
ness for his own account. Similarly, 
his income from overriding com- 
missions is small since this is meas- 
ured by the volume of business writ- 
ten by his soliciting agents. Reim- 
bursement of expenses from the com- 
pany is not a source of income. Thus 
a general agent of a small company, 
in the early years of his agency, finds 
it most difficult to earn a sufficient 
amount of take-home pay, regardless 
of his inherent ability, since his earn- 
ings through commissions are negli- 
gible, and, as the law is now con- 
strued by the Insurance Department, 
he is compelled to spend money and 
produce supporting vouchers in 
order to receive any allowance. 

A general agent representing one 
of the larger companies, on the other 
hand, has another source of income 
in addition to those mentioned above, 
in the form of fees which large com- 
panies pay for collecting premiums 
and servicing policies on business al- 
ready on the company’s books in the 
general agent’s territory at the time 
his general agency is established. The 
volume of this existing business is 
usually very substantial, and the 
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VESTED RENEWALS 


Think of your own security as you sell security to 
others! For instance, if you were writing our Life, 
Accident, Health and Hospital insurance and should 
leave or die, you or your estate would continue to 
receive your renewals on a vested basis. Our Com- 
pany is a leader in providing the advantages of 


general agent is thus assured of a 
certainty of income in an appreci- 
able amount and is not troubled by 
the difficulties which confront the 
general agent for the small company. 

In addition, foreign insurance 
companies may be more liberal than 
domestic companies in providing 
allowances for their general agents 
for agency expenses despite the 
limitations of the New York laws 
because of the difficulty of complete 
supervision of their business and 
the enforcement of the voucher re- 
quirement by the Insurance Depart- 
ment, particularly with respect to 
the business which they write in 
other states. Foreign companies not 
doing business in New York are not 
restricted at all in the amount of 
expenses which they may pay to 
their general agents, nor are they 
limited in the commissions they pay, 
which sometimes run as high as 85% 
of first year premiums. 


Better Position 


The inequality which exists be- 
tween general agents of the small 
companies and those of the large 
companies places the latter in a much 
better competitive position. A gen- 
eral agent representing a small com- 
pany who is in this unhappy position 
in his early years finds it to his ad- 
vantage to accept an offer of a gen- 
eral agency contract from a large 
company which has much more to 
offer solely because it is large. 

The purpose of this memorandum 
is to suggest a possible solution to 
improve the difficult position in 





vested renewals for representatives. 
Want more details? Write in confidence. 
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which the smaller New York life jp. 
surance companies find themselves 
This solution is a modificatios of the & 
present voucher requirement, in ac. § 
cordance with existing law, so tha § 


life insurance companies will be abk § 
to offer a prospective general agen 
a more attractive agency arrange. . 
ment and a definite opportunity to F 
benefit in proportion to the succes; ff 


of his agency and the economy of its 
operation, thereby enabling the smalj 
companies to compete on more even 
terms with the large companies for 
the services of competent general 
agents. The proposal herein sug. 
gested should also, it is felt, substan. 
tially eliminate whatever abuses now 
exist under the voucher requirement 
as presently applied, and make for 
greater efficiency and savings in 
home office and agency operations, . 


II. Proposed Solution of Problem, 


It is proposed that a company be 
permitted to pay its general agents, 
for agency operation and develop- 
ment, a fixed amount for each $1,000 
of new business written annually by 





the agency, such amount not to ex- 
ceed the amounts paid at the present 
time by the companies to their gen- 
eral agents unless the Insurance De- 
partment shall specifically approve 
any increase therein. Such payments 
would be supported only by a 
voucher in the form of an acknowl- 
edgment by the general agent oi 
the receipt thereof as an “agency 
allowance.” They would be in addi- 
tion to the agent’s personal commis- 
sions, overriding commissions and 
amounts received as reimbursement 
for agency expenses which would 
continue to be supported by vouchers 
as at present, 

The payment of such an “agency 
allowance” would be in compliance 
with the provisions of the Insurance 
Law. 


III. General Discussion of Proposal. 


1. The foregoing proposal was ap- 
proved in substance in 1924 by the 
Insurance Department of New York 
and is permissible under the law. 

(a) The proposal finds support in 
the official records of the Insurance 
Department. 

By a circular letter of March 20, 
1924 the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance requested information from |ife 


(Continued on page 38) 
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|_IFE insurance agent is a pro- 
Avééssional man. We like to think 
along those lines and every capable 
agent has a right to. There is one 
peculiarity, however, that I noticed 
when | started in the business. Many 
agents I talked to seemed to think 
that cold canvass was not profes- 
sional and therefore shied away from 
using it. 

After I joined Nylic, Manager 
Van Leuven put me through a train- 
ing course. It was then the end of 
February and he said to me: “Norb, 
you know all you need to know 
about selling a life insurance policy 
and I want to put you on our records 
as a producer in February. That 
means that before midnight you 
should come back with an applica- 
tion.”” Well, I sold that first policy. 

I left the office and walked down 
to Wisconsin Avenue. As I watched 
the crowds of people going in and 
out of the stores and office build- 
ings, I became a bit puzzled, won- 
dering who was a prospect for life 
insurance and who wasn’t. But after 
a few moments’ thought, I arrived 
at a startling conclusion. It came to 
me that every person on that street 
was a potential prospect for insur- 
ance, and the only thing I had to do 
was figure out a way to see them 
under favorable conditions. 


Develops Ingenuity 


There was only one answer—cold 
canvass. There is no better method 
of developing a true, down-to-earth 
salesman. Cold canvass is a chal- 
lenge. When an agent meets a 
stranger, gets acquainted with him, 
cultivates his friendship and trust, 
sells him a policy and builds his 
good-will within a 60-minute period, 
that man is a healthy salesman. He 
depends only upon his own inge- 
nuity. He has no crutch to lean on; 
no introduction; no reference; just 
plain salesmanship. There is no 
better tonic for building confidence, 
no better way to improve in sales 
technique. 
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by NORBERT A. BUSH 
New York Life Insurance Co., 
Milwaukee Branch 


And it is the quickest way to a 
sale, a fine method of building a 
good clientele, and solving the old 
problem of life insurance agents, 
“Where do I go from here?” It 
gives the agent a steady and ever- 
growing field of prospects in every 
walk of life, supplying him with a 
well-balanced prospecting diet. 

In order to succeed as a cold can- 
vasser, the salesman must first sell 
himself on the idea and realize all 
the foregoing advantages of this 
method. 

Several important mental attitudes 
are necessary for the cold canvasser. 


The first is a sincere belief that the 


job can and will be done. The 
second requirement is friendliness. 
When I ring a doorbell on a cold- 
canvass call, I don’t know who will 
answer it. It might be an elderly 
lady, an elderly man, a young girl, 
a married woman, a married man, 
or a bachelor. 

Smile for a few seconds, say good 
afternoon, and wait. The stranger 
will usually respond with a smile, 
and in that second you and the 
stranger have something in common. 
Then make your prepared approach. 

The third requisite is enthusiasm. 
It certainly isn’t hard for me to in- 
troduce a plan that will enable my 
prospect to retire comfortably, to 
protect his beautiful new home and 
family, to buy that dittle cottage on 
the lake when he is ready to stop 
work, to send his little blond-haired 
boy through college, etc. Can you 
help but become enthusiastic over a 
plan that can do so much for John 
Q. Public and his family? 

The last requirement is sincerity. 
A cold canvasser more than any one 
else must be sincere in his effort to 
serve those whom he sees. 

Of secondary importance to any 
salesman is his physical appearance. 
This is especially true of the cold 
canvasser, since he is constantly 





working with strangers. A neat ap- 
pearance is imperative. In addition 
to this, the salesman should always 
maintain good posture and carriage, 
never supporting himself on a rail- 
ing, on a door frame or balancing 
himself on his left or right foot. A 
good solid posture indicates self- 
confidence and poise. 

A pleasing voice is another valu- 
able factor which I cannot over-em- 
phasize. It is important to use 
modulation and to emphasize prop- 
erly the important parts of your ap- 
proach. Avoid a seemingly stereo- 
typed sort of approach; try to sound 
as though you were freshly inspired. 

A cold canvasser never worries 
about having work to do, day or 
night. I usually start out about 9 
a.m. and drive to the sections of 
Milwaukee which are near large 
business firms, colleges and factories. 
Then I walk up to the door of a 
sizable home and inquire whether it 
is a rooming house, and if I get an 
affirmative answer, I politely ask to 
see the owner. 


The Approach 


My approach is something like 
this: “Mrs. Jones, [don’t forget to 
smile] I am Norbert Bush of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. 
I am making several calls in the 
neighborhood and wanted to drop in 
and get acquainted with you. I am 
interested in meeting owners and 
managers of rooming houses such 
as yours, especially in the better 
neighborhoods, to discuss a thrift 
plan which the New York Life has 
developed for progressive young 
people. I have had considerable ex- 
perience in placing this plan with 
young people who realize the im- 
portance of looking ahead. I ima- 
gine that you have quite a few such 
young people living here with you 
who would be interested in looking 
over such a plan. Could you tell me 
the best time to see them for a few 
moments ?” 


(Continued on the next page) 





Try Cold Canvass—Continued 


In using this approach the cold 
canvasser will uncover many people 
who work nights and can be seen 
during the day. In rooming houses 
of this kind, I usually find teachers, 
office workers, machinists—a good 
cross section clientele. This same 
method can be used with superin- 
tendents of apartment houses, board- 
ing schools and fraternity houses. 
Men who own small business and 
professional men can also be grouped 
in one neighborhood and _ solicited 
very effectively this way. 

After selecting a particular neigh- 
borhood, it is imperative to use a 
somewhat standardized approach, 
always remembering to offer an at- 
tention-getting idea. If you are 
standing before a stranger and 
mention the general subject of life 
insurance, you might as well quit. 
He has “enough life insurance,” 1s 
“insurance poor,” has “friend in the 
business,” is “going out tonight,” 
etc. 


Arousing Curiosity 


In the first few seconds of your 
approach, you must size up the pros- 
pect and stimulate his interest and 
curiosity with a concrete idea. For 
example: “Mr. Johnson, have you 
ever thought of taking life easy when 
you get to be 60 or 65, and doing a 
little fishing and camping?” or, “Do 
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you ever dream of vacationing in 
Switzerland?” Such ideas are ap- 
pealing and it is important to use 
them in cold canvassing. The only 
way you can break down the barrier 
of stranger-to-stranger conversation 
is to present a colorful and attrac- 
tive idea. Put his imagination to 
work, choose your words and make 
each as vivid and descriptive as pos- 
sible. 

It is not so important which idea 
you use as it is to stick to one or two 
ideas and develop them properly in 
order that the prospect does not 
become confused. Try to give the 
prospect a chance to tell you some- 
thing about his personal or family 
situation. Ask him leading ques- 
tions. 

Another way of securing his in- 
terest is to startle him. Again, clear 
and descriptive word-pictures are 
important. For instance, “Mr. John- 
son, did you ever visit a friend in the 
poor house?” or, “Mr. Johnson, did 
you ever see a widow's eyes full of 
tears because she didn’t know how 
to pay the bills which were coming 
in?” 

You would never want to see that 
happen, Mr. Johnson, and all I am 
asking is five minutes of your time 
to show you how we can prevent 
i... 

Try to develop your approach into 
a short conversation, always remem- 
bering that your first job is to get 
into his home to secure a real inter- 
view. 

After I develop an unusual idea 
briefly, I tell the prospect that the 
Company has prepared an illustra- 
tion which will take me only about 
five minutes to show him, If he has 
not already invited me in, I ask him 
for permission to step in for a few 
minutes. The gesult is an interview 
in 60% of the cases. 


"Let Me Show You” 


The most imporiant four words in 
the approach are: “Let me show 
you.” In the event of objections, 
answer promptly and say: “Let me 
show you.” These words are vital 
because they sidetrack a discussion 
or argument about life insurance in 
general. Stay on the track! 

An important thing on a cold can- 
vass call is to realize that the first 
problem is to make a friend out of 


a total stranger in a few minutes 
and not to concentrate on sellin life 
insurance at that point. 

Another good rule to follow is to 
agree with the prospect. If ho says 
he is not interested in life insu:ance 
my answer is: “Neither am | But 
[ am interested in investing 1 oney 
wisely, accumulating funds for re- 
tirement, and protecting my wife 
and family, aren’t you? Let me 
show you how well this plan will 
work out for you.” 

Once I am in the prospect’s home. 
I show the prepared illustration, 
This keeps the interview simple and 
brief and leads to a close at once. 
without hesitation. Hesitation is one 
of the major pitfalls of a good inter- 
view. You have only a limited time 
to build confidence, so start doing it 
and get to the point. 

During the interview I always 
keep the application blank in plain 
sight. This makes the close easier 
and takes away the feeling of any 
pressure. 

After completing the illustration, 
I try to move into the close very 
smoothly. This can be done by ask- 
ing a question such as: “I imagine 
you would want to name your wife 
as beneficiary?” or “Would you 
want to take care of the premiums 
annually or would twice a year be 
more convenient for you?’ If the 
prospect is ready to buy, he will 
answer these questions. If he raises 
an objection, he is not sold and your 
selling procedure is not over. At this 
time it is a good idea to bring in the 
value of the Waiver of Premium or 
Double Indemnity benefit. Explain 
it in colorful terms. 

Doe not become discouraged be- 
cause of an over-abundance of ob- 
jections. The prospect is usually 
looking for an excuse not to buy 
and you should stay with him until 
you are satisfied that his objections 
are genuine. This can only be de- 
termined after making seyeral cjos 
ing attempts. 

Cold canvass is an acid test of a 
good salesman. However, the tech 
nique cannot be developed over 
night. It takes time and constant 
effort. The agent who tries col 
canvass must be of firm conviction, 
know that the job can be done, be 
resilient and able to think on hi: 
feet, and have a firm belief in the 


law of averages 
averages. —From Nyli 
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BIGNESS DESIRABLE 


\IERICA should regard big- 
casi as an asset and not a liabil- 
ity Holgar J. Johnson ot New 
York, president of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, said last month, 
speaking tefore the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association. 

“America itself is big,’”’ Mr. John- 
son said, “Its population has pyra- 
mided, its wealth has grown apace 
and its economy, in a short span of 
years, has leaped into a position of 
world leadership. This bigness, 
however, is merely the bigness born 
of large numbers of persons, estab- 
lished on a high standard of living 
and enjoying greater liberties and 
opportunities than those of any other 
people in the world. This growth 
could not have been achieved with- 
out the typical American freedom of 
movement and unrestricted oppor- 
tunity. 


Responsibilities 


“Bigness, of course, carries with it 
greater responsibilities, increased 
care in stewardship, whether in busi- 
ness or government. The large insti- 
tution must necessarily give special 
attention to its every. act, both in 
line of business and in community 
relationships, to be certain it is 
always contributing to social-eco- 
nomic progress. But in the future as 
in the past, America should regard 
bigness as an asset, not a liability, 
only providing it is directed and 
regulated with the public interest 
paramount.” 

Citing life insurance as one ex- 
ample of an institution which has 
grown big in keeping with the 
srowth of the nation as a whole, 
Mr. Johnson continued, “Life in- 
surance 1s large because of the great 
need for the services it offers the 
more than 140,000,000 people— 
some 40,000,000 families. Four out 
of five American families are volun- 
tarily using life insurance to protect 
their families or to provide for their 
retirement years. The life insurance 
business, recognizing the social im- 
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by HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


plications of the services it provides, 
has accepted the responsibility of 
making its services available as 
broadly as possible to people in all 
income groups. 

“The institution of life insurance 
is not one company—it is made up of 
584 companies, with their quarter 
million employees, of which 125,000 
are agents competing to carry life in- 
surance to the American people. 
These companies are located in all 
but one state, with home offices now 
located i 180 American cities. 





“Life insurance has grown with 
special rapidity in recent years be- 
cause the American people have 
turned to it more and more to build 
their security. The experience of the 
’30s focused attention on the need 
for greater security. The tax situa- 
tion of today has made it increas- 
ingly difficult for individuals to pro- 
vide for their families’ future secu- 
rity adequately except through life 
insurance. The problems of invest- 
ment management have become more 
complex for the individual. Develop- 
ment of the income plan for life in- 
surance benefit payments has made 
insurance more flexible and helpful 
in security planning. 

“Actually, while life insurance ag- 
gregates are big, the institution is 


relatively not so big. The $200,000,- 


000,000 protection in force today is 
the equivalent of something less than 
one year’s income for the American 
people. The propoiiion of national 
income going into life insurance— 
just over 3%—is less today than 
during the depression years. With 
all the rapid growth of the past three 
years, life insurance has no more 
than kept up with depreciation in the 
value of the dollar; in terms of pur- 
chasing power, the amount of life 
insurance is less today than was the 
case a few years ago when the dollar 
amount of protection was smaller. 
“Life insurance assets are big, be- 
cause they are needed to assure the 
payment of obligations to the 78,- 
000,000 policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries as they come due. Under the 
level premium system of life insur- 
ance, on which plan practically all 
legal reserve life insurance is written, 
the cash values behind each policy 
increase steadily until maturity. 


Future Big 


“The total assets of $55,000,000,- 
000 sound large, but when this is 
averaged per policyholder at $690, 
the bigness disappears. That $690 is 
held to provide the legal reserve and 
the assurance that all benefits will be 
paid as promised when due; pend- 
ing their call for benefit payment, 
those assets are invested to pro- 
duce what earnings they can for the 
benefit of the policyholders. 


“Actually, life insurance should 
and probably will become still bigger 
over the years, as more and more 
people turn to it for greater family 
security. This is to be expected as 
America continues to grow and its 
economy continues to expand. While 
the American people have greatly 
increased their family security 
through life insurance in recent years 
to the present $6,000 per insured 
family, that very figure is evidence of 
the need for still more protection for 
the future. But this is the kind of 
bigness that makes America strong 
and secure to face the future.” 
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VERYONE knows the 


wage 

Club was set up in July 1942. 
With the second quarter of 1945 the 
Company started to compute two- 
year company renewal ratios on the 
same basis as for agencies and in- 


dividuals. Since then the over-all 
Company ratio has shown improve- 
ment every quarter without excep- 
tion by number and amount until 
the ratio for the second quarter of 
1947, by which time the Company 
ratio by number had increased 13.6 
points and the ratio by amount had 
increased 13.4 points. It looked then 
like the Company’s renewal ratio 
both by number and by amount 
would go well above 80%. 


Effect on Earnings 


But starting with the third quarter 
of 1947 the Company two-year re- 
newal ratio has shown a small but 
uninterrupted decrease until the re- 
newal ratio by amount currently 
effective is down 1.2 points and the 
renewal ratio by number down 3.3 
points. Granting that renewal ratios 
have, for the Industry as a whole, 
been on the decline lately, we are 
nevertheless determined to do every- 
thing in our power to turn the index 
again in the opposite direction. 

It is hardly possible to over-esti- 
mate the effect of an improvement in 
Company renewal ratio upon the 
Company’s earnings. For instance 
on an Endowment at age 85 issued 
a year ago at age 35, the loss to the 
Company the first year approximates 
$12.00 while the gain to the Com- 
pany in subsequent years would be 
about $4.00 per thousand. So the 
earning power of $1000 of insur- 
ance on such a policy during the 
first 25 years would be as follows: 





by HAROLD J. CUMMINGS 
President, 
Minnesota Mutuai Life 


RENEWAL RATIO 

90% 80% 70% 
Renewal gain per 
year per $1,000 
Average renewal 
years in force— 
2nd through 25th 


policy years 


$4.00 $4.00 $4.00 


1I33 89 59 


Total renewal 


gain 53.20 35.60 23.60 
Less first year 
loss 12.00 12.00 12.00 


——————— BO Ee Ee 


41.20 23.60 11.60 


It will be apparent from the above 
that the earning power of a policy 
could be increased approximately 4 
by a 10% increase in renewal ratio, 
while a 10% decrease in a renewal 
ratio would cut this earning power 
in half. 


Cumulative Effect 


We can get a better idea of the 
significance of improvement in re- 
newal ratio to the Company and to 
its policyholders if we take the 
cumulative effect of an improvement 
of 10 points in renewal ratio, assum- 
ing One Hundred Millions of new 
business a year. Obviously the first 
year after a 10% change in renewal 
ratio ten millions of additional busi- 
ness would complete the second year 
and earn the Company an additional 
$40,000. Compounding these results 
on each of several years business, 
the gain the 5th year becomes $318,- 
800 and the 10th year $721,600. So 
over the ten year period, the cumu- 
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lative difference in earnings to the 
Company of a 10% increase in re- 
newal ratio on 100 millions of new 
business a year would mean no less 


than $3,680,800. 
Agent's Viewpoint 


Looking at the subject from the 
viewpoint of the individual agent, 
one finds perhaps to his surprise that 
an agent who has less than a 70% 
two-year renewal ratio can never 
hope that his business will reach the 
‘break even” point. In other words 
an agent whose two year renewal 
ratio is less than 70% does not have 
enough business stay on the books 
over a period of years to make up 
for the loss sustained in putting the 
business on the books the first year 
whatever volume he may write. The 
figures look like this: 

Taking a life paid-up at 85 policy 
issued at age 35 on the new rates, 
the premiums on a large block of 
such business were credited to a 
fund. Interest at the rate of 314% 
was also credited to the fund. 
Against this fund was charged death 
claims in accordance with current 
mortality experience, surrender 
values, dividends according to our 
current scales, commissions, taxes 
and a proper proportion of overhead 
expenses. On such a basis the fund 
of credits never equaled the reserve 
needed in the case of business that 
had a two year renewal ratio of less 
than 70%. It can therefore be stated 
that the business of an agent whose 
persistency ratio is less than /0% 
continues to be a drain on the Com- 
pany’s surplus and can never be a 
source of earnings. 





A portion of an article appearing in ‘Ap 


plication.” 


























From the individual policyholder to 
the largest business organization— 


From the smallest local agent to 


the greatest insurance company— 


All use BEST’S SERVICES for complete, 
eccurcte and unbiased 


information. 

















Best’s Life News 
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M. A. SMITH, Toledo, Ohio: “It is 
rather difficult to put your finger on 
any one thing and say, ‘That’s the 
way to have a high rating of per- 
sistency.’ You can hardly say that it 
is the result of properly qualifying 
prospects, or the result of prepared 
sales presentations, or of motivating 
closes. 

“More important than the things 
you do or do not do are the thoughts 
you think and the feelings that you 
feel which make you do the things 
you do, your mental attitude toward 
yourself, your client, and your Com- 
pany. When you and Mr. Qualified 
Prospect have been working together 
on the solution of his problem and 
when he is willing to accept your de- 
cision that your plan is the ideal solu- 
tion to that problem, then he must 
have confidence in you and your 
judgment. 

“You have assumed a responsi- 
bility, and it is your obligation to see 
to it that his confidence in your abil- 
ity to solve his problem was not mis- 
placed. Otherwise, how do you 
justify the fact that you offered your 
service in the first place?” 


* * * 


GUY CHIESMAN, Spokane, Wash- 
ington: “I find that probably the 
greatest asset to a man’s life insur- 
ance business, and certainly per- 
sistency is the biggest factor of its 
success, is to keep in constant touch 
with one’s policyowners. Call on 
them often enough so that they have 
no fear when they see you walk in 
the front gate that they will be 
‘high-pressured’ or bored by a long 
insurance sales talk. Keep in close 
touch with them so that they meet 
you on a friendship basis rather than 
strictly business, and when they want 
more life insurance, they will cer- 
tainly buy it from you. Invariably 
something will come up about the 
insurance they already own, and 
sometime when you are visiting with 
them, they will ask a question that 
will give you an entree to write some 
new business for them or some rela- 
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The persistency record of the man in 
the field is a true index and measure of 
the kind of service he is giving to his 
clients. He practices what he preaches 
about the wonderful things that life in- 
surance is expected to do, and does, 
when it is given the chance. Admittedly, 
the selling of policies and the ideas un- 
derlying them is a far more difficult task 
than the retailing of tangible merchan- 
dise which appeals to one or several of 
our five senses. Once the deal is made 
for a car or household appliance and the 
article is put to use, the original transac- 
tion is largely forgotten. 

How different is the sale or purchase 
of a life insurance policy where the bene- 
ficial effects are not so tangible nor im- 
mediate! An insurance contract, to be 
sold properly, must be presented in a 
logical way calculated to reach through 
to the prospect's thinking power, his 
imagination, and to his sense of responsi- 
bility towards those who are close and 
dear to him. Putting ideas across is the 
real challenge of life insurance selling. 
After the sale is completed, it has to be 
nailed down through a reasonable amount 
of follow up personal contacts and little 
acts of service and courtesy. The Home 
Office staff must share this responsibility 
by living up to its obligation of giving 
prompt too efficient service in its con- 
tacts with its policyowners. 


tion, or even neighbors. I believe 
that this kind of contact with your 
policyowners from year to year has 
a great deal to do with persistency, 
and incidentally, new business.” 


x* * * 


E. W. RUEHLE, Lincoln, Nebraska: 
“My persistency record with The 
Ohio National was achieved by fol- 
lowing through on the ‘Ruehle 
Rules’ which are listed here: 

“Always solicit people who, in my 
opinion, can afford to pay the neces- 
sary premiums on the policy I plan 
to sell them. 

“Enthusiastically explaining the 
proposed plan of insurance, being 
sure to give the high spots or out- 
standing features a hard play, usu- 
ally results in an application. 

“After the policy is issued and 
received by me, I make a personal 
call on the applicant and go over the 
policy thoroughly with him. Any 
misunderstanding about the policy 
or its provisions are taken care of 
on this call. He must be satisfied and 


PERSISTENGY PRESCRIPTIONS 


understand the policy if I am to 
keep his friendship and good will. 

“It has been my practice for some 
years to call back on as many of my 
old policyowners as possible each 
year. I stop in for a friendly visit 
and to inquire about. their welfare, 
business, or crops. If any of them 
have any questions about the policy 
I sold them, that is my best oppor- 
tunity to resell them on the plan, if 
necessary. Incidentally, these call- 
backs quite often result in another 
prospect or two.” 


x * * 


HAROLD C. HILL, Sandusky, Ohio: 
“A good persistency record depends 
on selection just as good mortality 
does. There are several basic factors 
that enter into selection for good 
persistency, but the one on which I 
depend most is to look for the type 
of prospect that can pay and sell 
him a plan of insurance to cover a 
definite need within his ability to 
continue payments. Make the policy 
or policies so much a part of his 
life’s plans that he never thinks of 
the policy without thinking about 
what the policy will do for himself 
or his family. The one lapse I had 
last year was the result of breaking 
this rule and trying out a new sales 
plan of saving $5.00 a week. In this 
case I sold saving instead of covering 
a need. I expect to re-instate the 
case, but for a reduced amount and 
perhaps a different plan of insur- 
ance. In our agency persistency is 
a tradition. A man is rated on how 
well his business stays on the books, 
instead of how much he puts on the 
books.”’ 


x* * * 


V. E. ROUSE, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: “Persistency in my business is 
the result of these procedures: 
“Before a call is made each per- 
son is well qualified, that is, his age, 
family status, net worth, and any 
other information I can get that will 
help me to make the right approach, 
and get my interview. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Persistency—Continued 


“TI try to see my policyowners at 
least twice a year. Each policy is 
delivered personally and gone over 
completely with the buyer. 

‘“‘When a policy gets in the grace 
period, I try to see the policyowner 
personally. If this is impossible, I 
write a friendly reminder letter, tell- 
ing him his policy is in the grace 
period. 

“I send birthday cards to all 
policyowners and members of their 
families, and I don’t think there is a 
better good-will builder.” 

ee 


N. J. TSCHANTZ, Canton, Ohio: 
“Persistency is a required result for 
successful life underwriting. Every 
man in the field has an equal op- 
portunity to produce profitable busi- 
ness. 

“The same type of prospect is 
available to every producer. Every 
community in this country of ours 
contains people of the desired type. 
A careful selection of the type of 
people with whom you wish to dis- 
cuss life insurance is important. 

“When a thorough job of plan- 
ning is done with one of these 
selectees and he does not react posi- 
tively, you have already eliminated 
a high percentage of potential lapsed 
business. A _ positive reaction is 
probably the best indication that you 
have made a good selection because 
the fundamental thinkings of life 
are a part of him. Therefore, he 
is willing to sacrifice to continue 
the projection of an idea that has 


been somewhat dormant in -his 
thinking. Thus, don’t sell him—lead 
him to buy.” 

a a 


E. B. SEIDEL, Omaha, Nebraska: 
“A good persistency record starts at 
the time a sale is made and contract 
delivered. Sell the contract properly, 
tie it to a definite need, arrange the 
premium payment to fit the insured’s 
income and budget. With salaried 
people the monthly premium is more 
practical because it soon is a part of 
their regular fixed expense paid 
along with their regular monthly 
bills. 

“Next, watch your premium due 
dates and keep paid slips posted so 
that you can each day quickly see 
those cases that are unpaid on the 
last day of grace. Call or see those 
people that day so that a check is 
mailed. 

“If you do have a lapse, make a 
personal call at once.” 

a 2 
DON D. BROWN, Columbus, Ohio: 
“Persistency begins with the sale! 
In other words, a prospect to me 
must be a potential ‘good’ customer. 
First of all, he must make payment 
with the app (otherwise why bother 
writing it). Second, if at all possible, 
I work the policy into some sort of 
program. By carefully choosing my 
prospects and using the program 
method, then, barring financial difh- 
culties, there is no reason why 
persistency should not be good. Of 
course there are minor details such 
as ‘following through’ on _ lapse 
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PAUL E. GARRETT, Billings, Moon. 
tana: “Starting with prospects who 
are well qualified physically, morally. 
and financially and who are made 
aware of their insurance needs 
quality business is obtained through 
telling a WELL ORGANIZED 
sales story WITH ENTHUSI. 
ASM. Be well organized so that the 
prospect and future policyowner may 
understand clearly step by step the 
many advantages contained in the 
proposed contract. Tell your story 
with enthusiasm that the prospec 
will become enthusiastic about the 
new piece of property he is acquiring 
and will remember and _ re-experi- 
ence the deeper emotions which 
caused him to buy whenever the 
going gets rough. 

“Remember, too, to write a per- 
sonal note on premium notices, but 
more especially, remember birthdays 
and anniversaries of all your policy- 
owners.” 


x* * * 


J. ROBERT COLE, Los Gatos, Cali 
fornia: “There is no rule of thumb 
that guarantees that a policy once 
sold will continue to renew until its 
maturity, unless it be, ‘Percentage 
of Persistency is in direct ratio to 
Pertinent Programming.’ 

“A program vitalizes a policy and 
makes this piece of paper live and 
breathe. It then becomes a most im- 
portant adjunct to your policy- 
owner's peace of mind. It is trans- 
formed from a $5,000 Ordinary Life 
to Mary’s education in event he 
doesn’t live to see her through. 
When the premium date comes 
around, although he might grumble, 
he will pay it, and that’s the most 
important feature to the policyowner, 
his family, The Ohio National, and 
you, Mr. Agent!” 


* * * 


FREEMAN J. DURGIN, San Diego, 
California: “To me there is only one 
answer to persistency and that is: 

“(a) write the insurance for a 
specific purpose which you have sold 
to your prospect. Sell the PUR- 
POSE and the REASON FOR the 


insurance—not the policy. 
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“(b) always keep in mind your 
prospect’s ability to pay the pre- 
miums. 

“Of course, my file of over 1,000 
birth dates on which a birthday card 
is sent each year helps, as does also 
a visit at least once a year to every 
individual policyowner.” 


x* ** * 


H. M. WARD, Nebraska City, Ne- 
braska: “In my opinion a high 
persistency record is achieved first of 
all from good programming. By this 
| mean using discrimination in the 
selection of risks as to occupation, 
stability, character, and the ability to 
pay. Another essential is good sell- 
ing so that your prospect under- 
stands precisely what the plan is and 
for what purpose it is intended, 
insofar as his individual scheme of 
affairs goes. It should be based on 
his ability to pay and yet be an 
amount large enough to be con- 
sidered significant by him. An 
amount of insurance that will do a 
job is much more attractive to a 
policyowner than ‘just another 
policy.’ Honesty in your recommen- 
dation as to the plan for the indi- 
vidual and an amount that can be 
taken care of, together with a 
continual close contact make for high 
persistency.” 


* * * 


V. E. TEMPLETON, Lima, Ohio: “One 
of the definitions _for the word 
PERSISTENCY as given by Web- 
ster is ‘REMAINING FOR A 
LONG TIME.’ This should be the 
goal of every life underwriter, as 
business which does not ‘REMAIN’ 
for a long time is not profitable 
either to the agent or to the Com- 
pany. There is only one way of 
assuring that your business will 
stay with you—DON’T write it un- 
less you have genuinely sold the 
prospect on the need, unless he can 
pay for it now, AND unless you feel 
he has the potential earning power 
to keep it in force. Every one of us 
occasionally has the opportunity to 
write one we are a little dubious of, 
and experience usually confirms our 
doubts. Therefore, select prospects 
who can pay, sell them well so they 
will keep paying, and never fail to 
keep giving service as long as you 
can. You will then have not just 
another customer, but a client.” 
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Since my accident I’ve come to realize just how much my 
Planned Personal Security with Pacific Mutual really means 
in our financial lives. Here I am, disabled, away from my 
practice, extra doctors’ bills to pay—yet with these Pacific 
Mutual disability checks we're able to carry on. What's 
more, this disability income actually is protecting the impor- 
tant, long-range features of our planning: the life insurance; 
the retirement income we're hoping to enjoy together. And 
if some day I’m unlucky enough to have another accident, 
or a serious sickness, this disability benefit will go into action 
all over again. Yes, I like the completeness of my Pacific 
Mutual protection. And I like to do business with my 
Pacific Mutual Man. He knows how to fit his company’s 
services to my needs. 









of Leadership in Planned Personal Security 


Life Insurance 

Accident & Sickness 
Annuities 

Complete Group Service 
and, VERY important, 


THE NEW & UNUSUAL 
SAVINGS PLAN 


(a complete package of 
economic security ) 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE — LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
General Agencies in principal centers throughout forty states 











ASSETS 
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U. S. Government, municipal and other bonds 
NT I ICs Clas illan Sou: vdmabi b 4.5 Wm 2 0049 ale 
First mortgage loans 
Collateral loans 
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Home Office 1947 1948 
building and lot....... $988,833.54 $1,075,107.54* 

Less depr. reserves ...... 289,798.2 | 305,365.67 


(*Including permanent improvements added in 1948) 

2. ee a anne, oe 
Automatic Premium Loans 
A ey iy Se te 1 e ne rare 
Premiums due and payable in installments............. 


Total Assets 
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LIABILITIES 


eee eee ae 
Premiums and interest collected in advance...... 
Reserve for any unreported death claims .... 

Death claims reported—proofs not completed. . Be 
Reserve for city, state and county, and federal taxes... 
Other sundry liabilities. . 





Total Current Liabilities... .. 


Funds Exclusively for Protection of Policyholders 


Full legal reserve on outstanding policies. ...... 
oe Free 
eer 


25th Progress Report 


Comparative Condensed Financial Statement, December 31, 1948 











1947 1948 
$ 413,604.10 $ 562,461.75 
1,139,668.34 ——1,590,499.92 
80,424.28 47,197.35 
11,881,081.11 — 12,915,529.85 
89,200.00 81,800.00 
552,443.40 588,359.75 
699,035.33 769,741.87 
938,677.52 _1,076,024.02 
409,415.58 444,327.14 
3,833.12 3,013.38 
476,336.46 523,780.64 
$16,683,719.24  $18,602,735.67 

















Total Liabilities . 
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Change in Mode of Premium Pay- 
ment Held Not to Change Effective 
Date of Policy 


AS. G. VELA brought 
suit on an alleged insurance con- 
tract for $2,500.00 upon the life of 
her husband, Aurelio Vela, insured 
by the Southland Life Insurance 
Company. The company resisted 
the claim upon the ground that no 
contract of imsurance came into 
being, and that the application made 
by Vela amounted merely to a 
counterproposal. 

On September 12, 1942, Vela 
made application to the company 
for an ordinary life policy in the 
amount of $5,000.00, with premiums 
payable quarterly. ‘The company de- 
clined to issue this policy, but did 
issue one dated September 18th in 
the amount of $2,500.00, with pre- 
miums payable quarterly, and at a 
higher rate than that stated in the 
original applications On October 
19th, Joe Kubena, the agent, de- 
livered the policy and received part 
of the premium which he had caicu- 
lated with his tables, and the balance 
was paid on October 26th. 

Subsequently, Mrs. Vela decided 
she wanted to pay the premiums 
monthly instead of quarterly, and 
on November 23rd the agent mailed 
the policy to the home office with a 
check for the amount of the pre- 
mium which he had calculated. 

Mr. W. L. Candler of the Under- 
writing Department of the company 
then wrote to the agent explaining 
that it was necessary to have further 
evidence of the good health of the 
applicant, using the following lan- 
guage : 


“This policy was originally issued 
under date of September 18th. If 
one monthly premium is applied 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


on the policy, premiums would be 
paid until October 18th, and the 
policy would now be in a lapsed 
state. However, no advance in 
the date of this policy can be made 
unless we receive current evidence 
of health completed by Mr. Vela.” 


After some further correspond- 
ence, the company received notice 
of the death of Mr. Vela, and denied 
liability as follows: 


“While it is true that Policy No. 
260555 was issued, it was not for 
the same amount for which the 
application was made, and there- 
fore constituted a counteroffer on 
the part of the company which 
was never accepted by the Appli- 
cant. The policy was never de- 
livered, and was not in force for 
any amount on the life of your 
husband at the time of his death.” 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


The Supreme Court of Texas 
agreed with the company, holding 
that no contract of insurance was 
ever consummated, and that the 
agent had no power to waive any of 
the terms of the application of the 
policy. The company had rejected 
the application, and as a counter- 
proposal tendered a policy for $2,- 
500.00 payable quarterly, and fixed 
September 18th as the effective date. 

Citing Great Southern Life In- 
surance Company v. Peddy, 162 
S. W. (2d) 652, the Court stated the 


following rule: 


“The great weight of current de- 
cisions sustains the rule that when 
a policy specifically provides for 
the payment of premiums and ex- 
pressiy specifies the date from 
which the premium period is to be 
computed, and makes that date 
the day on which recurring pre- 
miums are due and payable, such 
date will control, irrespective of 
the date on which the policy is 
delivered.” 


Although the claimant attempted 
to set up an oral agreement between 
herself and the agent, which would 
make the effective date of the policy 
either October 19th or 26th, and 
therefore within the grace period, 
the Court would not go along with 
this. The Court decided that there 
was no evidence of any agreement 
changing the effective date named 
in the policy. She requested a 
change in the mode of payment, and 
did not request a change in the date 
of the policy, and therefore the 
policy was not in force on the date 
of her husband’s death. 


The claimant even tried to prove 
that the company recognized that a 
policy was in existence because of a 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


reference in the letter to “your above 
numbered policy,” but the Court 
would not create a cause of action 
by an estoppel. Southland Life In- 
surance Company v. Vela, 13 CCH 
Life Cases, 634. 


Death from Post-Operative Shock 
Under Particular Facts Held Not 
Accidental 


This is an action by the widow of 
the deceased, Mr. Kellogg, wherein 
she seeks to recover double indem- 
nity under the terms of an insurance 
policy. The husband died as the 
result of a post-operative surgical 
shock, and the company resisted the 
claim on the theory that the death 
did not result from accidental means, 
but did result from physical infirm- 
ity, or illness, or disease. 

The deceased had been operated 
on twice, once in 1944 for duodenal 
ulcer and an abnormal appendix, 
and once in 1945 for post-operative 
ventral hernia. Mr. Kellogg was 
forty-six years of age, and weighed 
about two hundred and_ thirty 
pounds, with a very large chest and 


a highly developed muscle girdle 
and short neck. After the first op- 
eration, he had suffered shock, and 
became cyanotic. Just before the 
second operation, however, he went 
through the standard hospital pro- 
cedure of X-ray, blood tests and 
metabolism test, and was found to 
be fit for an operation. 

When the incision was made, it 
was found that the intestines had 
adhered to the anterior wall, and 
there were adhesions between the 
protruding bulge of the intestines 
and the next layers. The operation, 
because of these complications, took 
six hours, and there was a great 
loss of blood and body fluid. How- 
ever, no mishaps occurred, and 
when the operation was completed 
there was no evidence of shock or 
unusual reaction. The patient left 
the operating table at 5:00 P. M. 
one afternoon, and died in shock the 
next afternoon at 1:05 P. M. The 
doctor who performed the operation 
described the deceased as a poor 
surgical risk when the adhesions 
were found; and another doctor, 
commenting on these facts, spoke of 
them as making a rather bad prog- 
nosis. 














SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 


QUALITIES 





A LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM IS IN- 
COMPLETE WITHOUT NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE AND GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE THAT 
CONTAINS AMONG OTHER VITAL 


1. A Waiver of Premium Benefit 
And 


2. A Grace Period of 31 Days for 
the Payment of Premiums 


RECOMMEND THIS NECESSARY PRO- 
TECTION TO YOUR CLIENTS. 


MassacuHusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 
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The Supreme Court of Utah held 
that the death did not come under 
the double indemnity provisions of 
the policy. The Court was inclined 
to follow the recent case of Tucker 
v. New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 155 Pacific (2d) 173, which 
held that whiie the disease cooper- 
ates with the accident in causing 
death, the accident can not be con- 
sidered the sole cause of the death, 
The death in that case was due to 
the weakened condition of the de- 
ceased’s aorta, arising out of high 
blood pressure, which weakness 
could not withstand the shock of a 
fractured arm, and the aorta lining 
gave way under the increased blood 
pressure. 

The Court distinguished Handley 
v. Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
147 Pacific (2d) 319, wherein the 
deceased underwent an operation for 
the reduction of hernia and died of 
pulmonary embolism, upon _ the 
ground that the test was that of 
“unexpectedness.” The blood clots 


which caused this death were ca- 
pable of physical ascertainment, the 


cause for them was unknown, and 
they were not considered as any- 
thing necessarily inherent in the na- 
ture of the operation. 

The Court here did not lay down 
an inflexible principle that death 
from post-operative shock can never 
be accidental death. Rather the 
Court stated that the rule of unex- 
pectedness must be governed by the 
facts showing a susceptibility of the 
victim to the attendant results. 


“If the history of the deceased's 
death and physical condition be- 
fore and at the time of the opera- 
tion are such that an operation of 
standard requirements for the 
cure of the ailment would not in 
the average individual with simi 
lar physical ailments and condi- 
tion produce an infirmity, then the 
death is accidental.” 


Specifically in this case the de- 
ceased had previously suffered from 
post-operative shock to a dangerous 
degree. He was a poor risk, as the 
doctors indicated. The Court there- 
fore felt that his death was not ac- 
cidental under the terms of the 
policy. Kellogg v. California West- 
ern States Life Insurance Company, 
13 CCH Life Cases 645. 
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UCCESSFUL salesmen know 

that few sales are made without 
overcoming some objections.* An 
absence of questions or objections 
usually denotes lack of interest. 
’rospective buyers just have to raise 
objections, some sincere — some 
merely excuses. So, it is necessary 
that we build the right attitude to- 
ward these excuses and objections, 
hased on sound thinking. 

I-xcuses usually come first and are 
easily recognized. They are an effort 
on the part of our prospect to avoid 
thinking and talking about life in- 
surance. Usually he is concerned 
with other problems of his own 
family and business and 1s not 1im- 
mediately interested in our proposi- 
tion. 

Such an attitude results from the 
prospect’s reluctance to hear a sales 
talk. This feeling can be dispelled 
by our assurance of a sincere desire 
to be of service—not merely to sell. 
The first step in our process is not 
the sale of life insurance, but the 
sale of an interview. 


Four Major Objections 


It has been said that all objections, 
generally speaking, can be classified 
into four groups: 

1. No CONFIDENCE 

2. No NEED 

3. No Money 

4. No Hurry 

The first two objections are more 
often encountered in the approach. 
If we plan to call on a prospect 
whom we do not know,* the first 
two questions that come to mind 
are: When shall we call on him? 
How shall we approach him, in- 
troduce ourselves and sell the in- 
terview? The timing of the approach 
and the approach itself are so im- 
portant. When approaching a pros- 
pect, it is necessary to sell the in- 
terview by dispelling fear of intru- 
sion, and winning interest which 
will sell the interview and permit 


our presentation. 


*If there were no objections, there would 
be no need for salesmen—editors. 
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LEAD TO SALES 


Here is a good approach: 

A. Assure our prospect that the 
purpose of our call is not to 
sell him today. 

B. Make it so easy for him to dis- 
miss us that he doesn’t want to. 

C. I:liminate any tension by the 
lack of sales pressure. 

1). Present an idea which prom- 
ises so much to his advantage 
that it 1s worthy of his time. 

In this manner we overcome thie 
basic objections which the prospect 
raises in his own mind, not against 
life insurance, but against the idea 
of having an interview with us. 

Thus, 1f we anticipate questions 
and objections—do not take them too 
seriously and prepare to meet them 
intelligently—-we can eliminate that 
barrier to success in selling, fear of 
objections. We can learn to welcoine 
an objection as a genuine display 
of interest, an invitation to proceed 
with the interview, outlining reasons 
which will enable us to help our 
prospect justify his favorable reac- 
tion to our approach. 

Every prospect is trying to reach 
the right decision in planning a fi- 
nancial future for himself and those 
who depend upon him, and he will 
appreciate assistance. If he is satis- 
hed with the amount of his present 
lite insurance, perhaps it is not ar- 
ranged in such a way as to give his 
fanuly the maximum benefits and 
we can be of service to him by pro- 
granining. 

Before we can offer life insurance 
as an ideal solution to any problem, 
we must first determine what the 
problem is. It is important that we 
obtain all the facts about our pros- 
pect which will enable us to better 
analyze his particular problem and 
then point out his need for our 
product. 

During the above procedure there 
is often opposition. Our prospect 
builds up a defense and it is our 


EDWARD J. DOYLE, Jr. 
Supervisor of Agencies 
John Hancock Mutual 


job to develop a method of off- 
setting it. Confidence based upon 
knowledge, sincerity, poise, avoid- 
ance of belligerency, anticipation of 
objections and the use of human in- 
terest stories, are factors which can 
be used in handling objections. 


Answering Objections 


Let us consider specific replies to 

some specific objections: 

Things are too unsettled or times are 

too uncertain. 
“That is true, Mr. Prospect, but 
because things are unsettled, 
shouldn’t you make your family’s 
position secure ? Eliminate chance- 
taking when times are uncertain 
through the easy and certain terms 
of life insurance.” 

I can't afford it. 
“Mr. Prospect, that is the way 
we talk about luxuries, but now 
we are discussing necessities— 
food, clothing, shelter, education, 
income. The new tax law gives 
you a nice pay raise and affords 
you a real chance to bring your life 
insurance up nearer to today’s 
high cost of living which your 
family would face if anything 
happened to you.” 

I'll consider it later. I want to think 

it over. 
“The tendency to procrastinate, 
Mr. Prospect, is a very human 
one. Most of us put off doing little 
everyday chores and yet we all feel 
better when they are dispensed 
with. The longer you wait to buy 
life insurance, the more you will 
pay and the less you will get, IF 
YOU ARE INSURABLE. Last 
year, 212,000 applicants were de- 
nied life insurance amounting to 
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Objections—Continued 


more than a billion dollars. More 
than $23,000,000 was paid on 


policies not yet one year in force!”’ 
The Importance of Service 


Let us consider the advantages 
of friendly constructive policyholder 
service, as an answer to objections 
to the approach and interview: 

1. NO CONFIDENCE—Friendliness 

and sincerity on the debit win 
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respect and confidence and 
build our prestige in the com- 
munity, and make for a favor- 
able approach. 


2. NO NEED—Constructive service 
to our policyholders on the 
debit enables us to analyze the 
family situation, obtain all the 
facts and determine the needs. 
Thereafter we are in a posi- 
tion to present the problem and 
solution. 


3. NO MONEY—Our knowledge of 
the financial situations in the 
homes in which we collect tells 
us whether or not our pros- 
pect can pay for additional in- 
insurance. 


4. NO HuRRY—Friendly policy- 
holders are receptive’ to 
thought-provoking human in- 
terest stories, which get action. 

The attitude of a successful Agent 

on the debit stems from a strong 
belief that life insurance is the best 
protection available; and a sincere 
desire to help people meet the hard 
terms of life through the easy terms 
of life insurance. 


Removing Objections 


In our daily work of picturing 
additional needs for life insurance, 
we will find that many people do 
not have a clear idea of what life 
insurance can do for them. They 
respect life insurance but they lack 
a true picture of how it works and 
of the service which we are capable 
of rendering. 

If we are enthusiastic and con- 
vincing in telling our prospects and 
policyholders what life insurance 
can do for them, it will help im- 
measurably in removing objections. 
We have the answers to objections 
—answers based on common sense, 
reason and experience. After all, 
there is no real argument against 
life insurance. There is no substitute 
for it. We have these advantages 
on our side. 

There is one force that is common 
to men who meet with success. It is 
their determination to overcome all 
obstacles. Successful life insurance 
men plan carefully how to over- 
come objections and then go forward 
with confidence to come through as 
winners. 





From “The Patriot” John Hancock Mutual. 


C.L.U. EXAMS 


F YOU are planning to take one 

or more of the C.L.U. examina- 
tions, the following dates will be of 
interest : 

March 15: By this date, NEW 
candidates should have submitted 
the application form with educa- 
tional credentials attached, to the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, 3924 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pennsylvania. The regis- 
tration fee of $15 should also be paid 
at this time. If the application is 
completed by April 15, a $5 Credit 
will be granted toward examination 
fees. 

Previously approved candidates 
will have received, by this date, a 
questionnaire from the College on 
which to record their examination 
plans. Candidates should complete 
and return this form to the College 
promptly so that the examination 
centers in various cities can be pre- 
pared. 

April 15: Examination and _ all 
other fees for both new and pre- 
viously approved candidates are due 
on April 15. To avoid a late-pay- 
ment penalty, a candidate must pay 
examination fees when due. How- 
ever, if circumstances arise which 
make it impossible to take the ex- 
aminations as planned, a candidate 
may cancel the arrangements by 
notifying the American College prior 
to June 1, and he will receive credit 
for his payment toward future ex- 
aminations. 

A candidate associated with one 
of the companies contributing to the 
Cooperative Fund for Underwriter 
Training may pay half of each 
C.L.U. examination fee by the use 
of a Credit Certificate which may 
be secured from his home office. 

Since several thousand applica- 
tions and examination registrations 
are handled by the College head- 
quarters before examination time, 
candidates should avoid the last 
minute rush by checking now to see 
that all requirements have been met. 

June 8-10: C.L.U. Examinations. 

Candidates should note carefully 
the time at which each part of the 
examination is given and should 
also make certain that these days 
have been set aside so that no con- 
flicting engagements will be sched- 
uled. 
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LEOPATRA and I have two 
C iis in common—red hair, 

and a profound admiration for 
earthworms. Beyond that, as any 
man (or wife) who knows me will 
tell you, anything else that Cleopatra 
had, I don't. 

Proof? How else would you ac- 
count for this? I have at least four 
clients whom I met when their wives 
phoned me and said, “I’m going to 
a bridge party tonight. Would you 
like to come out and talk to my 
husband about Life Insurance ?” 

[| mention earthworms here only 
because in my life they have come 
to have a social and economic sig- 
nificance. With a_ schoolteacher 
friend, I devote my spare time to 
being co-owner of “Wonder Worm 
Farms, Columbus, Ohio.” I belong 
to the Half Million Club, having by 
now shipped some half a million 
earthworms to most of the 48 states, 
Canada, and England. 

For fourteen years, seven days a 
week and half the night, I have been 
wont to talk about Life Insurance. 
I have even been accused of not 
knowing there was anything else to 
talk about. A day has rarely passed 
when some, or several, have not let 
me know sweetly, or profanely, that 
they didn’t want to talk about Life 
Insurance. Or to listen to me talk 
about it. 


Earthworms 


But I’ve made a wonderful dis- 
covery. Everybody wants to talk 
about my earthworms. Phylum an- 
nelida is getting me through doors 
that my rate book could never pry 
open. Industrialists whom I have 
tried unsuccessfully to see for years 
are not formidable at all, when I 
meet them while treking up a neatly 
contoured hillside on a “Friends of 
The Land” field trip. Several have 
invited me to see their own contours. 
One even loaned me his boots and 
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by MARY B. CROWE 


took me slogging out to the barns 
where I was personally introduced 
to each of his cows! All this simply 
strikes a light again for the old axiom 
that “if you can’t meet a man any 
other way, try his hobby.” Once 
you've met him—vwell, you’re in, you 
take it from there! 

Last summer my boss told me 
that my task for our summer con- 
ference was to be a talk on “how I 
got business thru centers of in- 
fluence.” The assignment startled 
me a bit because if I have ever had 
a center of influence I haven’t been 
aware of it. I was raised from the 





Miss Crowe's achievements, in the face of 
what most people classify as ‘insurmountable 
obstacles," are truly inspiring. -She managed 
college (cum laude) on scholarships and 
borrowed money; she began her, life in- 
surance career in 1934 with the Columbus, 
Ohio agency of the Equitable Society and 
during her first three months sold only one 
policy ($1,000); to stay in the business she 
skipped lunches occasionally—she just didn't 
have the money. Miss Crowe, however, was 
determined to be a life underwriter and to- 
day she is successfully established. She even 
has found time (in a partnership) to create 
a new business “Wonder Worm Farms." The 
story of this activity was featured in In- 
dependent Women, June 1948 issue. Unlike 
some women her jewels are her |! Equitable 
policies—several of which have proved in- 
strumental in attaining her objectives. 





cradle in the “stand-on-your-own- 
two-feet school” and what business I 
haven't been able to get by walking 
straight in where I was, I haven't 
got. My inability to ask anyone for 
prospects is probably one of the 
monumental obstacles to my ever 
becoming a big producer. 

My boss has a charming sense of 
humor, but he is a former football 
coach and you don’t question his 
orders ; you pick up the ball and run. 
So I dug into my files and discovered 
that while I may never have had a 
center of influence, I could rather 
quickly total up $1,050,000 of busi- 
ness I’ve put on the books by having 
made the most, at one time or 
another, of some influential centers. 


Mental Improvement 


Back in 1934 when, bearing a 
heavily mortgaged degree, I walked 
out of college into the insurance 
business, the first important man I 
screwed up the courage to call on 
was Mr. A. He became my prospect 
while I was engaged in improving my 
mind. He was a corporation execu- 
tive but his hobby then was lecturing 
on E. A. Poe. He lectured at my 
college. Later I called to tell him 
how much I enjoyed his lecture. 
Incidentally I mentioned annuities. 
Now his hobbies are writing and 
gardening—for he is retired, happily, 
on an Equitable Annuity of $4,000 
per year which I sold him. 

Trying to improve my mind was a 
habit I fell into early in my career. 
During my first several years of 
business, ten o’clock most any night 
would find me—not holding down a 
fourth at bridge with the gals, nor 
holding hands, alas, with the boys— 
but down at the office holding my 
head over a book on taxes, or busi- 
ness insurance, or some other equally 
fascinating and lucrative aspect of 
my profession. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


Next to reading books, I like to 
read newspapers. That’s the most 
influential center I know of. Once, 
when I was twenty-six, I read that 
a woman had returned from a vaca- 
tion in Atlantic City. I called—cold 
canvass—to ask if she'd like to find 
money in her mailbox. She looked 
icily over all of my twenty-six years 
and said, “I’ve kicked cut eight in- 
surance men in two years—what do 
you propose to do?” Abashed, I 
weakly replied, “I don’t know.” 
“Come in,” she said (you never can 
figure a woman), “I want to ask 


some questions.” I sold her $110,000 
of tax insurance. Of course, her 
business agent, through whom she 
required me to handle all details, 
fixed things so I lost $1,400 of the 
commissions. But you live—and 
learn. to have nothing to do with 
business agents! 


Finesse 


Another time I saw in the Society 
Section a picture of a young lad at 
dancing school. I called on his 
mamma and she thought insurance 
was a fine idea for all three of her 
lads—but papa, who was a teacher 











THE ‘*X-RAY” INTERVIEW: 


Success starts with selection. “Is he the right man for the 
job?” is a question which must be answered. Vocational 
interest and aptitude tests go part but not all the 
way. That discovery led to our “X-Ray” Interview, which 
goes far beyond a mere recitation of experience and 
ability. Fifty basic questions dealing with the prospective 
agent’s health, work experience, finances, social activities, 
etc., are covered tactfully but thoroughly in this highly 
important interview. Superimposed upon standard selec- 
tion tools, this “X-Ray” interview has resulted in screening 
out men and women who otherwise might have been 
selected. But . . . most important, it helps us draw a 
finer bead on a man’s chances for success in the life 
insurance business. From the standpoint of the man, the 
Company, and the industry, that’s what we’re really after. 
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had a very good friend who was jy 
the insurance business. In fact, they 
were both practicing for the leading 
male roles in a play at The Com. 
munity Theatre. He couldn't be 
approached now but if I wanted to 
come back after the play was over. 
mamma would try to speak to papa. 
I had just received an invitation to 
join The Community Theatre—gpo 
I did, got myself placed in charge of 
“papa’s’’ properties, and gave him all 
his cues. In fact, because he was a 
little deaf, I found it easy to become 
indispensable to him. But I didn’t 
mention insurance. 

After the play was over, I called 
on mamma and the boys and they 
were intrigued with the idea of creat- 
ing an estate in their own names at 
ten, eleven, and thirteen. In fact, 
when the eldest went upstairs to ask 
if he could put his whole bank ac- 
count into insurance, papa came 
bounding down to see what was 
coming off. And there was |! | 
left with three applications and have 
since repeated those, programmed 
papa’s insurance and sold mamma 
and her aunt annuities—a total of 
$35,000 in the family. 

Then one day I read in the paper 
that a lady had returned from a 
summer in Michigan. I wrote her a 
letter about taxes. It was during the 
late depression and in my poverty | 
reasoned that anyone who could 


spend a summer in Michigan must 


have money. She did. I have sold 
her, and her children, and grand- 
children (14 in all) a total of about 
$350,000 of insurance and annuities. 
(She has also bought some of my 
earthworms. ) 

Once I borrowed some money 
from a banker to buy a car. I be- 
came acquainted with the trust 
officers in the bank by asking them 
answers to tax questions. I learned 
somehow that one of the heavy 
stockholders of the bank had died 
several years before, leaving his 
daughter a large yearly income. 
I’ve since sold her $100,000 of 20 


Pay. 


Carry a "Cause" 


As I go along I always try to 
“carry” a cause or two, if for no 
other reason than to be able to prove 
that I, too, can talk about something 
besides insurance. [I choose my 
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causes carefully but as far back as 
I can remember, whenever I plunge 
‘nto extracurricular activities I do 
‘t wholeheartedly. In the days of 
my vou | was a Girl Scout—and 
| worked at it. I not only made a 
his noise, as City Bugler, but I 
made a lot of important contacts by 
selling ads to local merchants for a 
Scout newspaper I founded and 
edited. The Girl Scout Commis- 
sioner in my time (twenty-four years 
avo) was the wife of the town's 
leading banker. About three years 
ago 1 received a long distance call 
from her. Her husband had recently 
died and she wanted to see me about 
an annuity. When I came away with 
her check for $10,000, she said, 
“Every insurance man in town has 
been to see me, but I told them you 
sold this policy to me twenty years 
aso When you were a good Girl 
Scout.” 

One of the persons to whom | 
sold ads when I was thirteen was 
the President of a business organi- 
zation. Last February he sent for 
me and said, ““We’re ready for some 
business insurance. I’ve checked up 
and learned that you have a pretty 
good reputation in your field, so 
we'd like you to handle our bust- 
ness.” I’ve placed $105,000 of 
business insurance, $10,000 on one 
officer and $25,000 Family Income 
on another. 


City Directory Helpful 


The city directory is a very “in- 
fluential” center. Once when lI 
called on a woman who wasn't home, 
her neighbor who had just driven 
up, asked if I’d like to leave a mes- 
sage. I said no, and started to get 
in my car, when I noticed that the 
neighbor had a load to carry in. 
| went over to help her so she 1n- 
vited me in and asked my name 
and occupation. When I told her, 
she said, “This is a street of widows 
and spinsters—you should call on 
all of them.” I made a list from the 
city directory, wrote them letters, 
and sold them $80,000 of annuities. 

On the theory that if I’m going to 
talk for an hour, I may as well talk 
to twenty or forty people as to one, 
| frequently lecture to. women’s 
clubs and student groups. In the 
past two years} I’ve placed about 
$40,000 of business as a direct result 
of these lectures. 
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And ANICO Gwaranteed 


Settlement Benefits are 


LEADERS IN THEIR FIELD 


%& CHECK your favorite rate manual... 


% ANICO gives the top income ner thousand 
under its 10 years Certain an 
at 65 among companies with over a Billion 


in force. 


% ANICO gives the top interest on Settlement 
options among the "Billionaire" companies. 


% ANICO RATES compare more than favor- 


ably. 


ANICO Representa- 
tives Are ANICO'S 
Best Advertisements 

They know they have 

a contract second to 

none. 

They know their poli- 

cies are leaders in 

value. 





_L. MOODY, 
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Life Option 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


 /mauhance Company 


JR.. PRESIDENT GALVESTON, TEXAS 





1 BILLION 800 MILLIONS OF 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





For several years I’ve been an 
advisor to the Business Girls’ Club 
at the Y.W. One of my duties is to 
help with the annual bazaar. Two 
years ago, my task was rather 
unique. I operated a booth labeled 
“Life’s Little Necessities.” I sold 
three cartons of “tp” at 25c a roll. 
(If you'll roll your memory back 
a little that was no joke.) When I 
went to the treasurer to turn in my 
receipts, she looked at my name and 
repeated it thoughtfully. Then she 
said, “I know—you’re the lass my 
husband used to talk about! He 


thought you were the smartest in- 
surance agent in town. And that 
reminds me, I want to see you about 
an annuity.” I haven't sold her an 
annuity, yet—but I sold her $45,000 
of 20 Pay Life on her’ son and 
son-in-law. 

About the business of my being a 
smart insurance agent. The illusion 
turns up frequently so I’d like to 
explain it. 

You see, the average man never 
expects a woman to know anything 
—especially about a subject he’s 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


















accustomed to discussing only with 
men. So when a woman comes 
along with even a smattering of 
knowledge about a technical subject, 
she throws a man into such con- 
sternation that he often goes around 
talking about her like he had dis- 
covered a freak of Nature. Of 
course, any woman knows she 
doesn't have to know much to know 
more than the average man 


about insurance. I’ve just made it 
a point to know a /ittle more than 
the average man knows about it. 
That accounts for the consternation, 
the illusion, and a lot of business 
I’ve sold to men! 

Once, during the war, I saw a 
young woman, a total stranger, walk- 
ing down the street with a box of 
cleaning tissue under her arm. | 
hadn’t been able to find a box for 
weeks, so facetiously I walked along 
beside her, grinned, and asked her 
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The Next 5 Years 
Way be the Hardest! 
The “Bankers Special Policy’’ Will Not Only 
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Pay Double But Adds an Extra Year Besides! 









































only in 5 years—but 6 years!! 


* This policy doubles, even for nat- 
ural death, within the first six year 
period. 


* If the policyholder dies after the 
sixth year and at any time from 
the sixth through the twentieth, 
the full face amount of $10,000 will 
be paid the beneficiary, plus a re- 
turn of every cent of the annual 
life insurance premiums — even 
those paid during the six year 
period when the policy would have 
doubled had death occurred, even 
from natural causes. 





* For a small additional premium, in 
case of accidental death within six 
years, that same policy would bring 


life, accident, 





HOW'S THIS FOR A SALES ARGUMENT? 
These next five years may be the most 
No one knows what’s in store: recession, 
democracy or a socialized state? high or low prices? ruinous taxation? /T’S 
NO TIME TO DIE! This period of possible insecurity and instability may 
mean that the life insurance one leaves behind is equivalent to half its value. 
Tough sledding for a widow with children! 
Yet this amazing policy will pay DOUBLE (for natural death)! And not 


Note the UNIQUE Features of this 
Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company Policy: 
(These examples based on a $10,000 policy at age 35) 


This Easy-To-Sell Policy May Be Your 
QUICK ROUTE TO STARDOM! 


This policy is a spark plug that can open any door. In addition, you can 
offer an unique COMPLETE COVERAGE PACKAGE OF INSURANCE— 
health, hospitalization and use our famous 
LEAD LETTER. Write for our intriguing plan and learn of the general 
agencies still available. All correspondence confidential. 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 
Monmouth, Illinois 
*” “The Happiest Insurance Family In America” 


recarious in our nation’s history. 
epression or boom? war or peace? 


to the beneficiary $30,000, or three 
times the ultimate amount of the 
policy. 

* If the policyholder lives beyond 
twenty years, he may continue to 
carry the insurance for its ultimate 
amount for as long as he lives at 
the low rates with which he started. 
In other words, the rates never 
change, even though during the 
first six years the policy pays double 
in event of death, and from. the 
sixth through the twentieth years 
the face of the policy, plus a return 
of all the life insurance premiums, 
will be paid to the beneficiary in 
the event of death. 


MIRACLE- 


* 














what special pull she had with whom, 
She laughed, told me the store, and 
we continued chatting for a block 
or two. I gave her my card and 
said “Thank You” when we parted, 
I’ve sold insurance since to her 
husband and two children. 

Frequently, when waiting for an 
elevator, if I spy a girl alone at a 
desk in an office nearby, I walk up 
to her, grin, and say, “How would 
you like to find a check for $1000 in 
your mailbox someday?” The re- 
action is always pleasant, and so 
were the commission checks on sey- 
eral policies I’ve sold that way. 
One girl this year was right next 
door to the office of a life insurance 
company whose general agent would 
blush if I hadn't been brought up too 
politely to mention the name. ( Also, 
| have no doubt the boys in Colum- 
bus could tell some equally good 
ones on me!) 


Other Side 


Lest my seeming levity lead the 
unwary into believing that life is 
just a bowl of cherries in the insur- 
ance business, I must admit that | 
have related only those adventures 
I find it pleasant to remember. Just 
to balance the books, I might re- 
call for you painfully some of the 
prospects I’ve tried to forget. Like 
the Doctor who told me when | 
phoned for a business appointment 
that he had $10,000 he’d like to 
invest in an annuity. It was my first 
year in the business and this sounded 
wonderful. But he “was too busy to 
see me that day, would I call him 
tomorrow?” He had me call him 
every single day for thirty days. 
Finally, I said, “Dr. I’m wasting 
your time and mine, when can | 
see you?’ His reply was, “six 
o'clock in the morning.” I didnt 
have a car then and lived two hours 
from his office, but I was there the 
next morning at six. He came sleep- 
ily to the door and yawned, “I've 
been out all night on a maternity 
case, you'll have to come back at 
ten tomorrow night.” His office was 
in a neighborhood that had deterio- 
rated badly and was no place for a 
young woman alone, but I went. 
About ten-thirty he admitted me to 
his consulting room. I explained 
what $10,000 invested in an annuity 
would do for him and he said, 
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“That's exactly what I’m looking 
for, and I’m going to buy it—but not 
from you.” I opened my mouth but 
no words came. He stuck his thumbs 
in his vest and with the air of a cat 
who'd cornered a canary, explained, 
“Fifty years ago an agent from your 
company pestered me till 1 bought 
a $1000 policy to get rid of him. 
When I went to get my money they 
told me it was not a 20 Year Endow- 
ment, but a 20 Pay Life. I made up 
my mind that some day I’d get even. 
Now I’m even, goodnight.” He 
took me by the elbow and ushered 
me into the night. I know, I can 
hardly believe it either. In fact, I 
don't believe I could yet, had not 
another doctor two years later, put 
me through an almost identical rou- 
tine again. Since then I’ve done my 
prospecting elsewhere. 


Feast or Famine 


I’ve never been that light of my 
manager’s life, a steady producer. 
I’m pretty close to the $400,000 Club 
for 1948 but I can still remember 
some days when I skipped lunches 
because I didn’t even have a nickel 
for a glass of milk. I now own eleven 
Equitable policies for $23,500 of 
Life Insurance (Deo gratias !)—and 
there have been many times when 
I've had to choose between paying 
my rent and paying my premiums. 
But Life Insurance is a miracle—I 
paid the premium and borrowed on 
the insurance to pay the rent! Today 
|'m completely solvent. ‘Tomorrow ? 
Well, Life Insurance will always be 
a miracle! 

It is possible that in one or two 
of the happier cases I’ve recited, had 
I been in competition with anyone 
who reads this, I might still have 
got the business. But I’m sure every 
underwriter circulates through as 
many and as good influential centers 


as I do. 





Newspaper Best 


The best of all centers of influence 
—or influential centers—I personally 
have encountered, both as a source 
of prospects and as a prestige builder, 
is the newspaper. In the past few 
months my name has been in the 
paper in connection with insurance 
conventions, a civic project—the 
Smoke Abatement Commission to 
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“If you kids are serious, read over this Bankers Life literature, 


then call me. . 


Bankerslifemen 


. you'll be needing some insurance!” 


Keep Up With 


What’s Going On 


Peeking in windows is not one of the ways that the typical 
Bankers/ifeman keeps up with his prospecting. However, he 
does use all the better accepted methods for keeping himself 
informed—both about his prospects and about the business 


of life insurance. 


This alertness is a natural development resulting from the 
training he has had beginning with his first days in the agency 
office. That basic training is suppiemented by four home 
office conducted schools during his first three years in the 
business. During that whole period he is helped to apply what 
he is learning under careful supervision in the field. He 
knows how to utilize life insurance to meet real life situations. 


The trait of awareness is just one of the characteristics of 
Bankerslifemen which make them the kind of life under- 
writers you like to know as friends, fellow workers, or 


competitors. 


Bankers /2/e CoMPANY 


DES 
- 
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which I was appointed by the Mayor, 
“Friends of the Land”—a national 
soil conservation project of which I 
am the Columbus Chapter Secretary, 
and lectures to several business 
women’s clubs. When calling on 
total strangers I’ve been amazed at 
the frequency with which they re- 
mark, upon hearing my name, “Oh 
yes, I saw your name in the paper 
recently. I don’t remember in what 
connection but it was something 
important.” It pays to advertise— 


especially when you don’t have to 
pay for the space. 

There are influential centers any- 
where you look, but there’s one—at 
least so I’m told—that I shall leave 
exclusively to the boys. If I have an 
advantage at the Y.W., the boys 
have one over me—at the bar. I’ve 
never yet offered to buy a man a 
drink—not that I’m averse to doing 
it—but I have trouble enough with 
my hair already, without getting 
another woman in it! 


$7 





Lumbard Report—from page 1|4 


insurance companies operating in the 
State as to existing arrangements 
for the payment of office or other 
agency expenses which were made 
contingent upon the production of 
specified amounts of new business. 
The next to last paragraph of the 
letter contains the following com- 
ment by the Superintendent upon the 
general subject of expense allow- 
ances : 





Half a Million 
More 
very Day 


On every working day in 
1948 Life of Virginia field- 
men delivered an average 
of better than half a million 
dollars insurance protection. 


This company’s total insur- 
ance outstanding at the end 
of 1948 was $1,121,373,915, 
which places it in the top 
5% of the 584 legal reserve 
life companies in the 
United States. 


A copy of the Company’s 
annual statement is yours 
for the asking. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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“A company may, of course, agree 
to pay office and other agency ex- 
penses based on percentages of new 
premiums, just as first year com- 
missions are based on percentage of 
new premiums. In any case, the ex- 
cess of such allowances for expenses 
over the amount vouched for by bona 
fide receipted bills from the persons 
to whom payments for office ex- 
penses are made must be included in 
the first year expenses which are 
limited by the provisions of Sec. 97, 
New York Insurance Law.” 

This supports the principle that 
vouchers in the form of receipted 
bills, which are now required by the 
Department, need not be furnished 
for any excess of allowances, which 
are agreed upon in advance between 
a company and its agents, over the 
amount of expenses actually sup- 
ported by vouchers. 


Department Approval 


Approval by the Department of 
agency expense allowances meas- 
ured by new insurance is found in 
the second and third paragraphs of 
the Superintendent’s circular letter 
of May 23, 1924 on the same subject, 
which read as follows: 

“Several cases were called to my 
attention (as a result of information 
received in answer to the earlier 
letter) in which allowances for office 
and other agency expenses are based 
on definite amounts per $1,000. of 
new insurance. Such arrangements 
are similar in many respects to basing 
such allowances on percentages of 
new premiums, referred to in the 
last paragraph of my circular letter 
of March 20, 1924 as being entirely 
proper. These arrangements are 
satisfactory, provided the idea ts 
not abused. The companies involved 
have been advised that it at any time 
in the future such arrangements 
should result in an unduly large 
writing of term or other low pre- 
mium policies the results may be 
such as the Department would feel 
compelled to criticize. However, it 
would seem that this situation can 
be guarded against by excluding 
term and possibly other low premium 
policies from the arrangement. 

“Tn all of the cases where the pay- 
ment of expense allowances has been 
made contingent upon the production 
of specified amounts of new business, 





it seems to me that results as satis. 
factory or more so could be obtained 
by basing the allowances on percent- 
ages of new premiums or on def- 
nite amounts per $1,000. of new in- 
surance.” (Emphasis supplied 
Thus two of the three principal 
provisions of the above proposal, ie. 
that an expense allowance may be 
based on definite amounts per $1 ,000 
of new insurance, and that vouchers 
in the form of receipted bils to sup- 
port these allowances need not be 
furnished, have already been ap- 
proved by the Department. The third 
provision requiring approval by the 
Department of the amounts per 
$1,000 in excess of payments now 
made by the companies to their gen- 
eral agents will operate as a check 
by the Department against the pay- 
ment of unduly lar, : allowances. 
(b) The proposal does not violate 
the voucher requirement of Section 
215 of the Insurance Law of N. Y. 
The requirement of the Insurance 
Department that expense vouchers 
be produced as a condition to secur- 
ing reimbursement for expenses in- 
curred in agency operations is based 
upon Section 215 of the Insurance 
Law which provides as follows: 
“Section 215. Life insurance com- 
panies; vouchers for disbursements. 
No domestic life insurance com- 
pany shall make any disbursement of 
one hundred dollars or more unless 
the same be evidenced by a voucher 
signed by or on behalf of-the per- 
son, firm or corporation receiving 
such money as compensation for 
goods or services rendered to or on 
behalf of such life insurance com- 
pany, and correctly describing the 
consideration for the payment. If 
such disbursement be for services 
and disbursements, such voucher 
shall set forth the services rendered 
and an itemized statement of the <is- 
bursements made, and if such dis- 
bursement be in connection with any 
matter pending before any legislative 
or public body or before any depart- 
ment or officer of any government, 
such voucher shall correctly describe 
also the nature of the matter and of 
the interest of such company therein. 
If such a voucher cannot be o)- 
tained, such disbursement shall be 
evidenced by an affidavit of an officer 
or responsible employee stating the 
reasons therefor and setting forth 
the particulars above mentioned.” 
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Section 215 had its origin in the 
legislation adopted pursuant to the 
report of the Armstrong Committee 
‘1 1906 following its investigation of 
irregularities in the life insurance 
business. The report clearly shows 
that the voucher requirement was 
incorporated in the law to serve as 
a check upon and to forestall the 
payment of exorbitant amounts by 
insurance companies in connection 
with their lobbying and legislative 
activities, which constituted a crying 
evil at the time of the investigation. 
Such payments had theretofore been 
successfully concealed by the com- 
panies. It is clear from the language 
of the report that the Committee did 
not intend that Section 215 should 
require the production of receipted 
bills by general agents in support of 
expenses incurred by them in operat- 
ing their agencies as a condition to 
being reimbursed for these expenses. 
This is evident from the language 
of the section which only requires 
a voucher signed by the person re- 
ceiving money from the company, 
i.e., the general agent himself. 

Only in more recent years, when 
certain excesses began to appear in 
agency expenses incurred in writing 
new business, did the Insurance De- 
partment first construe Section 215 
to require that vouchers in the form 
of receipted rent bills, salary checks, 
telephone and stationery bills, state- 
ments of entertainment and traveling 
expenses, etc., be produced by a 
general agent in support of expenses 
incurred and paid by him as a condi- 
tion to reimbursement by the com- 
pany. There is nothing in the law 
requiring that vouchers take the 
form of receipted bills and similar 
evidences of the disbursement of 
money. An acknowledgment by a 
general agent of the receipt of money 
as an agency allowance would clearly 
constitute a voucher within the 
meaning of Section 215, and the 
proposal, which contemplates such a 
voucher, would therefore not violate 
this Section. 

(c) Section 213 of the Insurance 
Law of New York clearly permits 
the payment of “agency allowances” 
in the manner suggested. 

Section 213 of the Insurance Law 
limits the amounts which life insur- 
ance companies are permitted to 
spend in writing new insurance. The 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 











BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACT''ARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
el.: STAte 2-1336 


Successor fo Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 
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Section also had its origin in the 
legislation adopted pursuant to the 
report of the Armstrong Committee. 

The Section enumerates the vari- 
ous items for which companies may 
spend money in writing new business 
within the permitted limits. In this 
connection subdivision 2(e)(1) of 
Section 213 provides as follows 

“2. The first year expenses of any 
such company shall be the sum of 
the following items of expense made 
or incurred in such calendar year: 


al 


Fon tn - 


“(1) The sum of renewal com- 


missions, collection fees, salaries and 
supervision’ 


expenses for agency 
(other than salaries and expenses 
of persons on the home office staff ) 
and salaries, traveling expenses, 
rents and all other expenses of, 
or allowances to, branch offices, 
agencies, and other local offices; . . .” 
(Emphasis supplied ) 

The principle is clearly established 
that in the construction of a statute 
effect must be given to each word 
found in the statute. Thus the New 
York Legislature in authorizing a 







































































































































Rage 6 aoe Rs Se aoe 
DECEMBER 31, 1948 
ASSETS ; 
Bonds (Amortized Value)........... $40,147 ,966.99 
U. S. Government $11,641,551.00 
State and —~ panda 1.845,590.63 
U. S. Railroad . 5,496,618.56 
Public Utilities . 12,529,584 .89 
Canadian 2,314,301.31 
Industrial 6,320,320 .60 
Stocks (Preferred $2,400,924.95: Common yy 50)... 2,701,510.45 
First Mortgages (Farm $1,579,240.66; City $1,587,070. 13; 
170,906.94; GI $408,424. 33) 8,745,642.06 
Real Estate (Home Office $34,268.83; Sold 
Under Contract $110,113.11) 144,381.94 
on Policies ........ 2,830,653.10 
in Office and Banks 1,081,534 .86 
yr! Interest and Rents 2,494. 
Due from Re-Insurance Companies 9,970.00 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums and 
Misc, Items (less non-admitted) 197,480.84 
TOTAL $56,401,635.11 
LIABILITIES 
Policyholders Reserves _ $50,022,630.73 
$44,562,658.06 
Supplementary Contracts 2,549,446.19 
Prepaid iums 1,686,710.06 
Dividends Left at Interest 1,223,816.42 
Premiums Paid in Advance and Accounts Accrued 04.843 26 
Dividends to Policyholders Payable in 1949 
and es for Deferred Dividends 385,782.76 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1949 150,000.00 
peeve for Retirement Plans 886 229.24 
th Claims Reported, No — ancl. 

000 Reserve for Not Re 114,769.73 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Sm eee 52,335.91 
Additional "Funds for Protection of Policyholders 4,695 ,043.48 

Capital Stock Paid Up $ 500,000.00 

— wc 5 A —— Bi —— — 135,793.13 

on ency Reserve for Participating Business 
i wrftten a See January 1, 191 5. 1,011,942 31 
ds— 

— = 3,047 308.04 

TOTAL $56,401,635.11 
RECORD FOR 1948 
Issued, Revived and Increased $ 38,009,447.44 
in Force December 31, 1948 239,239,957 .37 
in Insurance in Force 21,245,576 .39 
in Assets 2,960,779.04 
Over 
$88,162,738.06 
PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES SINCE 1687 
H. S. Wilson Cc. H. Heyl 
President Agency Vice President 
. 
Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska 
Lincoln 








company to spend money in writing 


new business by the payment of 


“allowances to... agencies” clearly 
had in mind something other than 
reimbursement for “expenses of . 
agencies.” To say that an “allow- 
ance” is the same as an “expense” 
is to do violence to the foregoing 
principle of statutory construction 
and to charge the Legislature with 
having added meaningless words to 
the statute. 

Furthermore, it would be a 
strained construction of the voucher 
requirement of Section 215 if it 
should be contended that receipted 
bills must be produced, rather than 


an acknowledgment of payment by 


the general agent as suggested above, 
as a condition to the payment of 
allowances. Receipted bills may 
logically be required as proof of the 
incurring of expenses, by which is 
meant, in this context, the disburse- 
ment of funds by the general agent 
to others; they are totally incon- 
sistent with the concept of an allow- 
ance, by which is meant the payment 
of a sum allowed or granted fo the 
general agent: by his company. 


Consistent with Law 


The proposal is entirely consistent 
with the present law, for the amounts 
to be paid thereunder would be pay- 
able as an allowance to the general 
agent as authorized by Section 213- 
(2)(e)(1), and being governed 
thereby would fall within the so- 
called “outside” expense limits, 
rather than the “inside” expense 
limits, prescribed by that Section. 

2. The proposal would go far 
toward improving the unfortunate 
competitive position peculiar to the 
small companies. 

(a) The small companies fre 
quently find it difficult to attract and 
retain the more efficient type of 
general agent. 

As briefly mentioned above the 
small companies have difficulty in 
securing and holding competent gen- 
eral agents in competition with the 
large companies, both inside and 
outside of New York, due to the 
existence of several factors which are 
beyond their control. If the proposal! 
were to be adopted, the competitive 
position of the small companies 
would be improved, for it would per- 
mit these companies to offer their 
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general agents a better agency ar- 
rangement and a greater certainty of 
income in proportion to the success 
of the agency. 

susiness benefits generally when 
competition takes place on a basis 
which is fair to all competitors. An 
unhealthy condition exists when 
some competitors are at a definite 
disadvantage, particularly when 
those competitors are the smallest in 
the field. Certainly every considera- 
tion should be given to a proposal 
which tends toward the removal of 
the above handicaps and toward 
equalizing competition. It should be 
emphasized that the proposal will 
not increase present acquisition costs, 
except with the approval of the In- 
surance Department, .or encourage 
the writing of less profitable forms 
of insurance. 

(b) In removing the above handi- 
caps the old abuses would not be 
revived, 

Business Benefited 

lt is agreed that there should be 
appropriate regulation of the cost of 
writing new business, and that New 
York, probably more than any other 
state, rigidly supervises its domestic 
companies. No one feels that the 
expense limits of Section 213 should 
be relaxed. It is also agreed that the 
lite insurance business has benefited 
greatly by the expense limits estab- 
lished many years ago. It is con- 
tended, however, that these limits 
are designed to control acquisition 
costs and agency expenses at a time 
when the operations of a general 
agency were vastly different than at 
present. Then greater emphasis was 
placed upon the personal business 
written by a general agent and less 
emphasis was placed upon the re- 
cruiting and training of new agents 
and the rendering of personal service 
to policyholders. 

The enormous growth of the life 
insurance business and the increased 
severity of competition have operated 
to the disadvantage of the small com- 
panies and have made it difficult for 
their general agents to write per- 
sonal business and at the same time 
develop their agencies. Changed 
conditions require that some means 
be found to improve the position of 
the general agent who has not had 
sufficient time to develop his agency 
business, or who is not presented 
with a block of business for collection 
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"“Thone's LIFE ix the BERKSHIRE!” 


“And I'll tell you why— 


The Berkshire is way out in front in the field of Juvenile 
Insurance coverages issued on the lives of children from 


ONE DAY to 14 Years of Age — 
ULTIMATE AT AGE 1 and RETURN PREMIUM Plans —with 
Payor Benefit provisions available. 


You can enjoy added commissions and increased earnings 
during 1949 selling Berkshire Juvenile Insurance —one of 
the most appealing and popular forms of coverage that 
has ever been made available to the insurance buying 
public. It’s good business for you.” 


B THE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
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in the territory covered by his 
agency. 

No changes in existing laws and 
regulations are desired which would 
even threaten a return to the condi- 
tions which existed at the time of 
the investigation by the Armstrong 
Committee. The only desire of the 
small companies is the establishment 
of a basis satisfactory to the Depart- 
ment of Insurance which will enable 
them to compete on a more equitable 
basis with large companies and with 


if you are a full time Agent 
of any company we solicit 
your surplus business only. 


~ 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 









foreign companies. 

The record of the small companies 
in keeping within the inside expense 
limits and the outside expense limits 
of Section 213 compares favorably 
with that of the larger companies. 
In this connection, it may be perti- 
nent to refer to an article by Francis 
R. Stoddard, former Superintendent 
of Insurance, written in September, 
1944, entitled “History of Acquisi- 
tion Costs in New York,” stating 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Lumbard Report—Continued 


that the expense rate of companies 
not writing business in New York 
has been about 57% higher than the 
rate of companies ‘deine business in 
this state, and that no New York 
company had a pea: -year expense 
rate as high as 75.5%, which is the 
average for companies not writing 
business in New York. 

(c) General agents do not want 
to become branch managers. 

It may be urged against the pro- 
posal that a small company could 


overcome its competitive disadvan- 
tage and provide greater certainty 
of income to its business producers 
by paying them salaries as branch 
managers. The simple answer is 
that the general agent, particularly in 
the case of the small company, will 
not accept such a change in his 
status since he would be deprived of 
his overriding commissions on re- 
newals of policies and the incentive 
of being eble to profit in direct pro- 
portion to the prosperity of his 
agency. Furthermore, a_ general 
agent will operate his office more 
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economically than a branch manager 
if he is personally responsible for 
the payment of office expenses |e- 
cause he will benefit personal) by 
any savings and economies of oj. 
tion. 


3. Other advantages would resuit 
if the proposal should be adopted 

(a) The adoption of the proposal 
would permit substantial savings in 
clerical expenses and promote cffi- 
ciency. 

Insurance companies and _ their 
general agents are now required to 
spend a great deal of time and incur 
substantial expense in making sure 
that detailed and bona fide vouchers 
are produced as a condition to re- 
imbursement of expenses incurred in 
agency operation and the writing ol 
new business. One company 
mates that it would save $10,000 a 
year in clerical and accounting ex- 
pense in the home office alone if its 
general agents could operate under 
the proposal herein made. Sub- 
stantial savings in time and an in- 
crease in efficiency should result, 
both in the home office and in the 
general agencies, if the proposed 
modification of the present voucher 
requirement should be approved by) 
the Insurance Department. Further- 
more, the proposal would eliminate 
the difficulties which the Department 
and the companies are now forced 
to contend with in making sure that 
all funds paid to general agents in 
reimbursement of expenses or for 
allowances are supported by proper 
vouchers. 


esti- 


No Increase in Cost 


No fears should be entertained 
that there will be any increase in 
acquisition costs of the small com- 
panies. Their management is com- 
petent and experienced, and not 
likely to suggest any new general 
agency contracts providing for pay- 
ments to agents disproportionate to 
the business produced. The con- 
tinued ability to pay maximum divi- 
dends and to offer policies at least 
as attractive as those of their com- 
petitors, and the necessity for steady 
growih in net earnings, all operate 
as a natural check against extrava- 
gance by these companies. 

The Insurance Law now 
scribes. definite limits upon thc 
amounts which a company may spend 


pre- 
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in writing new business. We sub- 
mit that within such limits the dis- 
cretion of managernent should be 
trusted in the determination of those 
things which by their nature are 
essentially matters of internal ad- 
ministration. This includes the 
supervision of general agents and the 
payment of moneys to them under 
agency contracts. The Insurance 
Department is, of course, in a posi- 
tion to review such payments 
throigh its examination of the 
Schedule Q statements filed an- 
nually, and will, under the proposal, 
be able to consider in advance any 
increase in the amounts per $1,000 
now being paid to general agents. 


Nowhere Else 


We do not believe that govern- 
mental regulation or such minutiae 
as company expense accounts 1s to 
be found elsewhere in business or 
industry. In the banking business, 
which is comparable in some respects 
to insurance and also well supervised 
by the State, there is no effort made 
to regulate expense allowances or 
the expenditure of funds by banks 
in maintaining or developing busi- 
ness. In this connection it 1s ap- 
propriate to refer again to the report 
of the Armstrong Committee which 
stated at pages 403-405 of the 
bound volume of said report under 
the caption “Expenses” : 

“The Committee deems it in- 
advisable to recommend that the 
Legislature attempt to prescribe 
the expenditures of insurance cor- 
porations. The Legislature cannot 
undertake the management of 
the business. In seeking to se- 
cure economical administration it 
should not over-step the line which 
divides suitable State supervision 
from an utterly impracticable 
effort to prescribe details. The 
Legislature should aim to permit 
freedom of management subject 
to general regulations and com- 
plete publicity. 

The Committee does not recom- 
mend that the rate of commissions 
be prescribed by law. Whether a 
company should pay a salary or 
a commission, whether it should 
pay a so-called brokerage com- 
mission or an initial commission 
supplemented by reasonable re- 
newals, are details of management 
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Our First Billion in Force 


- «- - A TRIBUTE TO OUR 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Continental’s volume of insurance in force has soared beyond 
the billion dollar mark . . . a major milestone reached thirty- 


seven years after founding. 


The achievement is a fitting and deserved tribute to our loyal, 
talented, prosperous staff of agents operating in forty-two states. 
That billion is 100% theirs. No reinsurance. No mergers. 


They have written . . . and constantly enlarge . . . their proud 
and amazing record of progress. Volume in force has quadrupled 
since January 1, 1940 . . . doubled since January 1, 1945... 
streaked ahead more than $132,000,000 during the first eight 


months of 1948. 


RECORD OF PROGRESS 


January 31, 1949....... 
December 31, 1947....... 
December 31, 1945....... 
December 31, 1940....... 
December 31, 1930....... 
December 31, 1920....... 
December 31, 1911....... 


Opportunity is Greatest Where Growth is Fastest! 


Capable experienced life men . . . ready for bigger 
things . . . will find a rare choice of situations with 
- aS general agents. . 
partment managers with prominent general lines 
personal producers under unit 
manager compensation plan. We invite you to write 
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which should be left to the decision 
of the directors. It is recom- 
mended that commissions should 
be uniform—... 


Bonuses, prizes and rewards and 
other special inducements based 
upon the size of particular policies 
or upon the aggregate of insur- 
ance written should be prohibited. 
All commissions should be defi- 
nitely agreed upon in advance and 
should be a fixed percentage of the 
premium for each $1,000 of insur- 
ance. It is also recommended that 


renewal commissions should be 
limited to four years and to a 
certain percentage, say 10 per cent 
of the first year’s commissions, so 
that the general restrictions placed 
upon the first year’s expenses 
should not be evaded. Loans and 
advances to agents should be pro- 
hibited. Otherwise it is not 
deemed wise to attempt to fix by 
statute the terms of agency con- 
tracts or the amounts of pre- 
miums or loadings, save as the net 
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savings on a conservative basis 
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for five years after admission. 










































premium according to long-es- These two items arise directly 
tablished usage may be determined from the new business. Were 
by the statutory scheme of the there no new business, neither the 
valuation of policies to secure loading on new premiums nor 
suitable reserves.” these mortality gains would be 
And at pages 415 and 416 Com- realized. It costs the other policy 
mittee stated: holders nothing to permit them 
“The Committee believes that to be used in this way, and if the 
the following is a proper standard cost of new business is kept within 
for reasonable and profitable ex- these limits, both old and new 
penditure for new business, viz.: policy holders are the gainers.” 
That the expense of new business It may fairly be said that the 


should not exceed the loading on Armstrong Committee believed that 
first year’s premiums plus the possible extravagances of the com- 
present value of the mortality panies in writing new business 
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would be adequately restricted by 
the proposed expense limits which 
were subsequently enacted into law, 
and that any further regulation by 
the Legislature or the State of ex- 
penditures for writing new business 
was not desirable. 


(b) The proposal should give 
greater stability and direction to 
general agencies and reduce the rate 
of turn-over of agents. 


Superintendent Dineen referred to 
the current rate of turn-over of 
agents at pages lla and 12a of his 
1943 preliminary report to the Legis- 
lature, and recognized the desirability 
of correcting this condition. 


The proposal here suggested 
should afford general agents greater 
flexibility in their expenditures for 
operating and developing their agen- 
cies and, as indicated above, enable 
a small company to offer a more 
attractive agency contract. Agents 
would thus be encouraged to remain 
loyal to their companies and attempt 
to develop their agencies rather than 
to accept contracts offered them by 
larger companies on terms which 
appear more advantageous. In ac- 
dition the proposal should make it 
easier to recruit and train new solicit- 
ing agents and possibly attract a 
larger number of newcomers to the 
life insurance business, which in 
turn would permit of a more careful 
selection of soliciting agents, an 
reduce the turn-over of these agents. 


Any reduction in the current rate 
of turn-over of either the general 
agents or the soliciting agents woul 
raise the general level of the business 
of selling life insurance, with corre 
sponding benefits to policyholders. 


For the above reasons we submit 
that the Insurance Department 
should approve the proposal made 
herein, namely, that a company be 
permitted to pay its general agents 
a fixed amount for each $1,000 of 
new business written annually by 
the agency, not to exceed the 
amounts so paid at present without 
specific approval by the Department, 
such payments to be supported only 
by an acknowledgment by the gen- 
eral agent of the receipt thereof as 
an agency allowance. 





J. E. Lumbard, Jr. and A. B. Sheridan of 
Donovan, Leisure, Newton, Lumbard & Irwin. 
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CLAIMS 


NE in every 20 life insurance 

death claims occurs less than a 
year after the policy is issued, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. 
Every sixth policy claim is under a 
contract of less than five years’ 
standing. 

This is indicated by a survey made 
by the Institute, covering one 
month’s death claims in the United 
States. 

lf these results applied to all life 
insurance, in all months of the year, 
it would mean that about 65,000 
policies for a total of $60,000,000 
became death claims during 1948 
while less than one year old ; 240,000 
policies for a total of $260,000,000 


while less than five years old. 
Vary by Type 


Largest block of death benefits 
paid, accounting for about 70% of 
the total amount paid, was under 
ordinary insurance policies. These 
ordinary death claims, however, 
showed a smaller proportion of early 
year deaths because this type of in- 
surance entails a more exact screen- 
ing of insurable risks, while the 
other types are usually issued with- 
out medical examination. Age dis- 
tribution of the policies owned is also 
a factor. 

Of total ordinary insurance death 
claims, 2% occurred within one year 
of the issue of the policy ; 8% were 
under policies which had been in 
force one to five years; 10% were 
under policies 5 to 10 years old; 
31% under policies 10 to 20 years 
old; and 49% under policies in force 
2) years or more. 


Group Claims Earlier 


Group life insurance, which is is- 
sued without medical check-up, 
shows a much higher ratio of early 
claims. Of total group death claims, 
nearly one-fifth were under policies 
less than one year old and half were 
under policies less than five years 
old. There were relatively few death 
claims under group policies 20 years 
or more old. 

This does not mean that group 
policyholders die earlier. It results 
from conditions of the business. 
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The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
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Fewer of these policies have been 
in force for the longer periods, be- 
cause this type of insurance is 
largely a development of recent 
years. Total group life insurance 
owned 20 years ago was only one- 
third of today’s total. Also, the 
termination rate of group insurance 
through retirement of employees is 
a factor and when an employee 
changes jobs, he goes on the group 
insurance plan of ‘the new employer 
as a new policyholder. 

Industrial life insurance, which 
is issued in small policy units, usu- 
ally averaging less than $300, and is 
usually issued without medical ex- 
amination, showed not quite 5% of 
the claims under policies less than 
one year old and 15% under policies 
less than five years old; 15% were 
5 to 10 years old; 30% were 10 to 
20 years old; and the rest were 20 
years and over. 


There were 584 legal reserve life 
insurance companies in the United 
States at the start of this year, as 
defined by the state insurance de- 
partments and reported to the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 

This is 121 more companies than 
were reported at the end of the war. 
It is seven times the number in busi- 
ness in 1900. The total rose by 35 
during the past year. 


Texas First 


Texas led in number of com- 
panies, with 104. Louisiana was 
second with 63. Florida, Illinois, 
New York and Pennsylvania all 
have 20 or more companies domi- 
ciled within their borders. 

Every state in the Union except 
Wyoming has at least one company. 

Life company head offices are 
now located in 180 U. S. cities. 
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HE year 1948 was an important Twelve companies crossed the delphia, La Sauvegarde, Sun (Baltimore), RR paviial 

one as far as life insurance was $100,000,000 mark during 1948. Teachers. : Nona 
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in rankings, are given for the three ings are for companies with a total Massachusetts Mutual, State Mutual. Bare 
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. . é Companies which are newcomers Each of the following companies Contin 
ordinary in force, excluding group. pa 5 rg f Farmer 
‘ é‘ to the $100,000,000 ordinary class had a gain of at least 20 per cent in f= Midian 
The Imperial, Monarch, National “a ible hitiiide during 1948 } Nation 
r r a n insurance quring o. .e_ 
(Canada), and the New York Sav- arid 8 er 
. Bank ‘includ . Colonial, Farmers & Bankers, Farmers Continental Assurance, Farm Bureau. b  ONorth 
ings Banks are not included since Peer Toes | Rederal 
their f did ; : - & Traders, Monarch, Mass., National Franklin, Liberty National, Occidental, | joe 
cir eures id not arrive in time Guardian, New York Savings Banks, Calif., Peoples, D. C., Provident Life & ; Jou 
for publication. Northern, Can., Peoples, D. C., Phila- Acc., Security Life & Trust. Standa 
North 
e Lamar 
Ornrdinar December 31, 1948 od 
La Sa 
Ee Hom 
Paid for | State 
(incl. Fa rme! 
revivals and Insurance Insurance Admitted Ilinois 
Company additions) Company in Force Company Gained Jo Company Assets ———_ 
DE scsscetéde 1,977,524,386 | Metropolitan ........ 19,871,303, 1 | Prudentialn ........ 1,219,422,961 7.34 | Metropolitan ........ 9,125, 145,007 d 
Metropolitan ........ 1,716,678,898 | Prudential .......... 17,837 ,325,472 2 | Metropolitan ........ 1,087 408,123 5.79 | Prudential .......... | 7,846,101,629 Add 
New York Life ...... 867,893,816 |New York Life ..... ,539,584, 22 3 | New York Life ee 475,979,615 5.25 | Equitable, N. Y. .... | 4,883,334,447 
Occidental, Calif. ... 812,160,663 | Equitable, N. Y. .... | 7,012,798,522 4 | John Hancock ..... . ,958,992 8.25 | New York Life ..... 4,448,369, 759 q 
John Hancock neceeen 717,409,963 | Northwestern Mutual | 5.730,312,5: 5 | Equitable, N. cove 406,131,350 6.15 | John Hancock ...... 2,464,642,101 m 
Equitable, N. Y. .... 684,413,838 |John Hancock ...... 5,469,794, 71 6 incoln National .... 375,030,97 13.96 | Northwestern Mutual | 2,291'295/104 
Lincoln National .... 636,423,518 | Mutual, N. Y. ...... | 4,221,160,108 7 | Occidental, Calif. .... 344,703, 7% 21.85 | Mutual, N. Y. ...... 1,997 142,194 
Northwestern Mutual. 469,527,746 | Travelers ....... «+++ | 3,626,707,876 8 | Northwestern Mutual. $23,504,995 5.98 Travelers sdoectsecose 1,775, (26,769 
DL, tiidin ns Combs 341,346,668 |Sun, Canada ........ 3,207,511, 118 9 | New England Mutual 162,690,404 Da Ae - sbesvrveescesee 1,499,817,024 
Sun Life, Canada.... 337,693,894 | Lincoln National . 3,061,637,799 10 | Sun, Canada ........ 153,302,654 5.02 | Sun, “Canada peeeneet 1,490.870,041 
smeecoceseneoces $23,498,533 | Mass. Mutual ....... | 2,725,804,261 if | Connecticut Mutual... 133,615,169 7.87 | Massachusetts Mutual | 1,234,396,62: 
SMetual nh i. ie ec 295,521,369 | Mutual Benefit ..... 2,705,486 ,094 12 | Massachusetts Mutual 123,420,571 4.7 Penn Mutual ....... 1,180,836,775 
New and Mutual. 259,607,775 |Penn Mutual ....... 2,659 ,013,126 13 | Connecticut General.. 123,838,641 8.96 | Mutual Benefit 1,179,550,904 
Connecticut General B31 BS.641 LACtMA § ..cccccccecees 2,617,750,039 14 | Mutual Benefit ...... 122,085,485 4.7: New England Mutual 997 832,353 
Mass. Mutual ...... 230,893,526 | New England Mutual | 2,601,917,000 15S | London ......... 119,496,146 | 12.79 | Connecticut Mutual. 724, 289,848 ' 
Penn Mutual ........ 229,783,837 | Oc cidental, Calif. ... | 1,922,202,605 16 | Penn Mutual ........ 118,065,704 4.65 | Connecticut General. 685,880,821 : 
Mutual Benefit ...... 229,195,859 | Connecticut Mutual.. | 1,831,564,110 07 | Betma ..ccccccccecses 117,340, 4.69 | Union Central ....... 604, 648, 405 : 
Connecticut Mutual 208,136,921 | Bankers Life, lowa.. | 1,157,962, 968 18 | Travelers ........+6+: 111,955, 287 8.19 | Provident Mutual ... 594,873,013 4 
American Neational.. 190,197,224 | Connecticut General. | 1,497,443,786 19 | Franklin ........+++. 110,623,983 | 22.06 | Phoenix Mutual ..... 477,891,174 5 
Franklin Life........ 178,055,492 | Union Central ...... 1,360,575 846 BD © cevcccccocccceccccocee | i cocescesee -++»» | Bankers, lowa ...... 458,776,803 4 
Rieesessesesesoosesceo lh  saneeeonss Provident Mutual 1,312,476,28¢ 21 | Mutual, N. Y. »oene 107,297,773 2.61 | National, Vermont e¢ 391,734,135 : 
London Life ........ 169,303,277 | London .......+ ese. 1,053,998 ,427 22 | Great-West Life ..... 98,843,895 | 11.04] Lincoln National. 76,356,289 : 
National Life & Acc. 164,985,435 | Mfrs. Life, Canada 1,044,529.865 23 | American National .. 97,813,986 | 17.47 | Equitable, lowa ..... 374,585,775 10 
United Benefit ...... 153,514,910 | Phoenix Mutual =. oa 6,432,555 24 | National Life & Acc. 95,441,165 | 13.82 | Canada Life ......... 369.875. 349 
Mfrs. Life, Canada.. 146,551,884 | National, Vermont .. 998,8 25 | Continental oe . 87,668,754 | 21.05 | Mfrs. Life, Canada.. 366,813.39 
PTFE cecenes.ee 46,354,678 |Great-West ......... 994,164, iol 26 | Western & Southern. 83,184,348 | 10.47 | Pacific Mutual ...... 358,107,708 4 
Western & Southern 126,618,201 a Iowa .....| 979,672,315 | 27 | Acacia Mutual ...... 73,908,329 | 9.22] Western & Southern 350, 106,326 12 
Jefferson Standard .. 125,903,663 | Mutual, Canada ..... 945,216,754 28 | Jefferson Standard .. 73,223,754 9.76 | Great-West ......... $31,236,084 13 
Continental Assur. .. 25,695,016 [Canada ..........+.- 937 ,457,856 29 | National, Vt. ........ 69, 774, 697 7.5 Mutual, Canada .... 324,579,480 14 
Acacia Mutual ...... 21,659,613 | Western & Southern.| 887,787,333 | 30 | Equitable, Iowa ..... 68,146,973 | 7.48] London Life ........ 292,579,702 1S 
Bankers Life, Iowa... 120,183,683 | Reliance ............ $82,302,758 | 31 | Mutual, Canada ..... 67,962,017 7.75 | National Life & Acc. 277, 252,836 17 
Confederation, Canada 114,287,929 | Acacia Mutual ...... 875,359,684 32 | Confederation, Canada 66,563,404 | 10.04 | Guardian, N. Y. .... 261, 296 538 18 
Canada Life ......... 113,483,900 | Pacific Mutual ...... 3,902,080 PD opascecseoeses 62,443,461 7.62 | Reliance ... Se 258,880,849 19 
Equitable. a sees< 113,269,976 | Jefferson Standard... 820,725,276 34 Phoenix Mutual ..... 61,896,044 6.48 | American National .. 249,075,559 20 
Crown, Canada ...... 112,615,048 | National Life & Acc. 785,983,279 35 | Bankers, Iowa ....... 60,512,494 5.51 DE ssdebhaneoent 242,253,244 
Pacific Mutual ...... 109,245,000 | Guardian, | Le -+++| 783,393,124 | 36 | Crown, Canada ...... 60,156,893 | 11.85 | Confederation, Canada| 228,779,900 2! 
National, Vermont .. 108,835,653 | Home, N. Y. 780,024 ,409 37 | Southwestern ........ 56,341,122 8.79 | Jefferson_ Standard... 221,144,910 22 
Reliance .........++. 107,024,307 | Kansas City ......... 772,722,685 38 Life of Virginia ..... 2.849.963 | 12.04] Life of Virginia ..... 219,760,811 23 
Provident Mutual ... 105,156,507 Confederation, Canada 729,280,180 39 | Minnesota Mutual .. 939,818 | 12.14] Fidelity Mutual ..... 218,047,212 24 
Phoenix Mutual ..... 104,602,479 |Southwestern ....... 697,208,140 40 | Business Men's Assur. 49,124,469 | 16.73 | Occidental, Calif. ... , 211,424,302 . 
’ 
Mutual Life, a8 102,680,264 | United Benefit ...... 688,140,132 oe © Meee. Ee. Me conceded 48,841,637 6.68 sponses yy Life 209,839,935 27 
Kansas City Life 98,571,722 | American pation... 657,613,757 42 ee RY m 48,157,069 Yo ~-S @& =eeeee 207 .753.57) 28 
thwestern ........ 97,401,728 prrenerest tern Nat’l.. 648,793,316 43 | Northwestern Nat'l... 47,874,354 7.97 Acacia Mutual ...... 192,930,179 2 
Union Central ....... 93,997,910 | Franklin .......... oe 612,058,969 44 | United Benefit ....... 6,905, 852 7.31 Southwestern ........ 179,601,942 
Life of Virginia ..... 90,900,282 Fidelity Mutual ..... 593,286,883 | 45 | Guardian, N. = ‘ae 46,646,528 | 6.33 | General American .. 170,522 82% 
Minnesota utual .. 90,389 835 Crown, Canada ..... 567,789,372 46 Farm Bureau ........ 44,981 .601 22.62 Yorthwestern Nat'l .. 170,522,035 
usiness Men’s Assur. SD BEBIEED Hocccevccccccesccccccse | eccceceses 4? Kansas City L 2,584,654 5.83 | Continental Assur. .. 126,880,508 
Home Life, N. Y. ... 87,885,651 | Continental Assur BR . e-< 504,190,526 48 | North Amer., . Tn 42,109,412 | 10.20] Franklin ............ 124,551,372 
Northwestern Nat’ .. 82,305,192 | Life of Virginia ..... 491,882,461 49 | Mfrs. Life. Canada.. 39,005,421 8.88 | North Amer., Canada 122. 082,655 
Guardian Life, N. Y. 78,671,513 | Minnesota 7, 461,304,793 50 | Dominion, Canada .. 86,775,410 | 11.32 | Crown, Canada ...... 112,512,600 
State Farm ......... 67,743.393 | North Amer., Canada; 455,113,562 | 51 | State Farm .......... $5,636,156 | 13.72 | Berkshire ........... 110,350,044 
North Amer., Canada 67,102,824 | Great Southern secee 416,412,084 52 | Fidelity Mutual ..... $35,575,116 6.38 | Minnesota Mutual .. 104,307, 226 
Farm Bureau ....... 64,829,757 | California ete 410,788,347 53 | Ohio National ....... $4,349,397 9.80 | California Western .. 102,330,694 
American United .... 64,563,788 | American United . 406,660,690 54 Mutual ....... 32,978,082 3.97 | Mutual Trust ........ 101,465,863 
Ohio National ....... 64,412,720 [Ohio National ...... 384,774,681 — ht pe ealiee egg $2.199.582 | 13.60} Central, Iowag .... 100,904,312 
California Western... 63,341,214 |General American ... 383,116,413 56 Union Mutual ....... $1,455,699 | 17.87 | United Benefit ...... 100,636 ,480 ! 
Great Southern ...... 63,060,702 omixson. Canada .. 361,748,109 57 | Liberty National .... 81.274.705 | 26.82 | Great Southern ..... 98,626,750 2 
tare id Mutual . 62,789,818 |Pan-American ...... 355,554,554 58 | Commonwealth ...... 31,262,172 | 15.82 | Ohio National ....... 97,604,507 3 
Uni tes ....... 62,273,403 |Country _........ Leese 353,967,706 | 59 | Pan-American ....... 30.904.586 | 9.52 | Washington Nat'l ... 96,730,398 4 
ecurity L. & T. ... 61,220,382 Mutual Trust ....... 350,583,802 | 60 | Country ............. 30,378.952 | 9.39 | Monumental ........ 95,275,873 : 
) 
Pan-American ....... 60,748,195 | Business Men’s Assur. 342,758,548 61 | Union Central ....... 30,045,839 2.26 | Life & Casualty ..... 93,511,811 7 
Union Mutual ...... 59,780,402 | Berkshire ........... 342, 378,406 62 | California Western 29 938,198 7.86 an-American ....... 93,335, 265 8 
is  assegesescee pare 58,869,018 | Mass. Savings Bks. m $16 634,296 63 | Central Life. lowa g.. 299.853.4629 | 11.91 | Dominion, Canada 84,861,041 9 
SE: BAD scsccecs, cc 56,412,414 |State Farm ......... 295,430,328 64 | Great Southern ...... 27,475,044 7.06 | American United .. 83,711,550 10 
Dominion Life, Can. 55,415,608 |Central, Iowag .... 280,620,813 | 65 | Canada .............. 97:313.423 | 3.00 | Columbian National. 82,251, 368 
Liberty National .... 54,442,674 |Southland ........... 275,016,892 | 66 | Monumental .... .... 25,695,7 10.33 | Southland .......... 72,785, 360 7 
Commonwealth ...... 49,515,683 | Monumental ........ 274.559.4329 67 | Lutheran Mutual .... 24,945,165 | 16.29 | Mass. Savings Bks. m 72,692,548 1? 
Life & Casualty .... 48,266,030 |Columbian National. . sTs.528. oe 68 | Security L. & T. ... 24,027,828 | 22.02 | Business Men’s Assur. 72,581,956 13 
Monumental ........ 43,876,293 | Pilot .......+.+-.-0+: 268,899 ,7 69 | Protective .... ...... 21.776,329 | 15.86 | Columbus Mutual 72, 554.905 i4 
Country ...... beebes 41,437,939 | Guarantee Mutual ... 262,943, 348 70 | Mass. Eectuas Rks. m 21.44,842 7 Ont Beate TAO ccccnccccce 71,446,724 15 
16 
Central Life, Iowa g. 41,350,962 | United States ....... 248,088.002 | 71 | Gulf .... . ..cccceces 21,341.488 | 10.78 | Pilot ............... 64,852,785 17 
[eh a.ccceneocce 40,637,121 Farm Bureau ...... 243,812,733 72 | Bankers. Neb. ....... 21,253,154 9.76 | Liberty National ... 63,174.01 18 
Security Mutual .... 38,334,679 | Life & Casualty...... 243,680,671 73 | Life & Casnalty ..... 21,219,282 | 9.54 | Midland Mutual .. 59,902.41! 19 
Bankers, Neb. ....... 38,907,851 | Bankers Life. Neb. 239,104,357 | 74 | Excelsior, Canada .... 19.580.695 | 9.30 | Continental American 59,323.97 20 
Southland pénedecddee 37,480,630 | Washington National. 236 302,349 CE uisdeccovees 18,886,110 | 16.96 | Indianapolis .. ...... 56,960,378 
Berkshire ........... 36,125,952 | Columbus Mutnal .. 230,330,891 76 | Western, Mont. ...... 18,841,289 | 18.51 | Bankers, Neb. ....... 56,401 695 a1 
Paul Revere ........ 35,792,219 | Excelsior, Canada .. 230,084 6s 77 | Berkshire ............ 18,598,445 5.74 | Guarantee Mutual ... 55.913.027 9 
Washington ~~ 35,621.792 |}Commonwealth ...... 228,867,199 | 78 | Panl Revere ......... 18,335,138 | 10.88 | Commonwealth ...... 53,200,818 23 
General American. 35,090,367 [Gulf ......+..+++5--- 219,304,091 | 79 | Indianapolis ......... 18,280,290 | 9.44] Atlantic ............ 53,261,354 ry 
Reserve Loan! ...... 34,648,921 |Continental American 216,635,654 80 | Security Mutual ..... 18,253,317 9.93 ee 51,40! 2s 
26 
Protective ........... 34,416,312 | Security Mutual ..... 212,692,293 81 | American Thi Sea 18,038,641 4.64 | Security Mutual ..... 51 973.123 93 
Columbian National. . 32,770,966 [Indianapolis ........ 211,902,775 82 Fauit.. Lvaited. C. 17,236,666 | 14.86 | Manhattan .......... 50,084 .°73 28 
Mutual Trust ....... 32,744,643 iState Life .......... 208,344,057 83 | Peoples. D. CG. ...... 16,975,052 | 20.26 | Union Mutual ...... 49,317,<16 mn 
Guarantee Mutual . 32,441,514 |Manhattan .......... 208,300,143 84 Columbian National. . 16,815,517 Dt sttteiententhsnocncdad E. ennds 3 
Excelsior, Canada 31,903,039 | Union Mutual ....... 207,483,866 | 85 | Sonthland ........... 16,599,156 6.42 | Paul Revere ......... 48,156.4°°9 3f 
tern Life (Mont.) 81,553,005 | Benoficial .......... 205,512,995 86 | Philadelphia .... .... 16,336,585 | 18.61 | Country Life ........ 47,441,551 
Beneficial adecesasese 31,273,929 | Ohio State .......... 196,958,281 87 | Washington National. 15.950.711 7.24 | Peoples, Sere 47,329.51 
Northern Life, Spa 31,120,252 |} Atlantic ............ 195,561,126 88 | Monarch, Mass. ...... 15.536.920 | 16.27 | Ohio State .......... 46, 25 
Indianapolis Life .... 30,445,181 | Midland Mutual .... 193,430,472 8@ | Colonial ............. 14.730,986 | 15.00 | Northern, Wash. .... 45,751,111 
Lutheran Mutual .... 29,552,265 | Northern, Wash ..... 191,209,340 | 90 | Guarantee Mutual .. 14,662,615 5.91 | Excelsior, Canada ... 45,351,202 









































































































































































































































se 
Insurance Company 45 aT 
Gained se Sun, Baltimore wee 43. 328, oon 
Paid for Insurance Company = iS sae'aat 7.87 A Wash. © 41°752° 370 
(inel. in Force — Reserve Loan alii 14,36 , 0 16.43 Equi : State 39 670,14: 
ar etl revivals “+ Company 187, 138405 . Ohio State ....... os rif <> 7.28 bm pe snbtidesdéee< 38°591.957 
additions ; I ine Sicha Qs 4 - Teachers ...... » waeplpe: "204224 7.84 — pertenspepee 33°961.363 
Yompany 28,530,803 | B Ft . L. & T. ove 178,121,418 +} Beneficial . Tash ..... etait 15.27 Colonial Mutual . 38,079,527 
. ngs Bks. m os tty poo Mutual eee lé 8 ett 95 het eet iain ee iste 841 4 qmenies al eevee eoeres 37 gies 
_— i . eve! ** ee , 
Mass. } Wash. .. 27,072,42 West Coast ...... 159,081, . 96 | Nationa fe eee 3,023,503 5. Standard, Ore. .... 
ae, eee oe? ‘ 25,155 awe Soe ee 58,3 L189 futual Tru ake 1 oes | Ob tee OTe ecece 
‘t e), . Manh atts an [apa 25,013°745 Western, Mit.” * arts I 50,588 365 Colt ng Rae Sdee 13. +r 139 10.85 ld P 36,515, aes 
2 Peopics Mass. ees 24,763, 4 kers Nat ona 148,893 v 99 Genera ti nal cia , , e Life, | ae 34, 699, Q 4 
i ch, 1 ee Ban eeeeee ’ Uzi lic Na 10 33 Hom eeeee « 127 
. oe 4,591,143 Loan | 148,541,92 Repub | Set pome tee Pa.. 34.698, 
Ohio +» oy gears 3 gear > 24°553°760 meonve ese teseeees 147, 855, 658 100 " nal ae 1l, rit 44 4.83 vl Mont eeeee 34.647.633 
; oy eteestey: 97 |} Am nal .... kers ee + 455,338 77] Wes al 2: 302 
; ; ier Coast -ccccs 23, sas, ous I iberty Natio 146 854 562 101 ae Sta ates ee. eeee - 5, 4 eH ] utheran oe a 429 
4 Wes De ehatbdeeeds 23,63: ‘ +e 102 Fn aaa, callers 10737 725 7. Centra ° a 33,646 
iD . ~ <-baatees Tolunteer State ..... 133,724,141 Manhattan . erican 10,513,643 | 5.68) Central, IL ........ 32,837,819 
al, ; Philadelphia 23,331,923 eS ecececce o 133,263,153 is Continental 4s eer 38. + 67 6.86 oat a ae 30,862,977 
ee ae 92 57 3,505 1* 7 it Wash., D. 130,253,7 105 gy See - 1’ O 27 922 10.89 yr linois , wees owe 29,803,025 
Ti Republic National . 22,249, 7 Literts J a aor aes hat 106 | West a aaqens 9,962, 208 ¥ State. i sesaes <a 28,752,527 
F a ee 22,186, F ed HA TOE, wesces 127 85 oe 107 Sun, itual .. 9°290 626 . Amicable cece ” 
' Teache ational . 939,085 | Standard, Ore. ...... 126,143,299 Midland * neste 9290, 9 9.75 28,472,536 
A rk. ; Bankers _ sional oe 21. 964, ane \ eccceccceoose 194685’ 229 +o pare —e 3. eee 9,337 ,65 7.70 ee EE, seces cect ao ena eee 
= Columb tal Americ 19,747, Wd Line ......+.+0+- 124,085 110 | Norther 8,885,935 , MED ncdccccedcee 26,414,718 
: ; Continen Bankers. . 19,280,395 | Olc can Mutual ... 122,906,137 ise ryt 6.22 doah ......... 26,219,675 
hies Farmers & er? 170 | Ameri : i eecs d Line ........ 8,702, ) 8.47 | Shenan tional .. 94 558 587 
Mutua 18,844, Central Life, SF Ute © Pee cotees sores: 8 529.042 . Bankers Natio 24,558,5 
; Midland ardian .. 18,853,401 121,004,856 OF gy SU OR Kak 7.15 : rs & Bankers... 24,106,774 
t in onal CURSES: <: ; Yational .. 594,320 | | a Sauvegarde ... “a 8, 280,585 6.54 | Farme ardian . 93° 464 421 
Rilene C esese 18 ate’ aet pepabsie Notte m. 119,190, 3 / . Seam Mutual ° ; te een ade 7.13 me gy Bn li. 23 4 on 277 
: «eee Paar ] > 8,67 t oh +eeeeeeseee —— ‘ 5 + @888e 29 9 87 
Tr, timore «5; ett et North American, T 112946 995 116 | Home Lite: Pa’ ass) roassat | 7:47 | Mom a <*° eat 
eat f= North American, Ill. | 16,625,581 Se ees hiaeeesr? Veny | fone yy assa'e7a | OBs Sot mm Lam... 
Ud ’ Federal Mutual ee 16,506,297 ( 0 il. Til. eeeeeeese 111,934,37 ‘ is Farmers & Fis POR 6,8 942 6.82 Sec 91 ,374,226 
ntal . = me... 16,459,996 ane h, Mass. .. 109,212,510 it9 Federal, Til. Bankers. . aren e Loan ..... ms 21,221,424 
‘ * : Volunteet , ae Pree 16,157,495 ee eeesee 105. 531,948 120 Farmers & 124 091 5.80 Reserv Bureau eee. ee 20,818,752 
e & teed Gan. sccce 16,109:121 |Ta Sau & Bankers.. 104,120,401 i ee °. 1a 4.16 = & Traders .. 20,666,999 
Standai ener 15,579,851 Philadelphia eeseeser 121 in eer eeeny AEE eet 5 406 064 4.60 Northern, Canada ... 19,333,435 
Central Canada ... 15,273,029 | Phil 103,981,568 2 | Volunteer 5 ate 399’ 98 4.47 | No blic National.... 16,996,045 
pen, Saawe ess —_ fational Guardian .. 192,911,743 a Centra ti ett 9 34 os pesees 
aur ones 15,085,397 om Canada ... 102,657,550 124 | Alliance ..... ee > 390 see 1.18] La 
. ; yee * 14,462,517 yor Baltimore ...... 101. 510, ot: 125 Hlinois Banker ty 2,429, 
i hk ee eS 70.10 : i 2 eae sc 
48 | Ta Sauve ge a aes Ae sae one peacmane & Traders 100; 666.520 | 126 | State = seme’ fmemrence. 
|} Home Life, Pa. ..... 11,605,087 | Farmers BD GD wcceee 89% ; assets, 49,109, wers’ and credi 
«State L ve Traders... 10,564,539 | Peoples, Se ates bar Se ania ELT bad, f- gry yy BS, 
Farmers < kers* .... . 153,040, 1, 59,595,627, 6.8 . from ind, 
ois B inke p P 711 ° in force, in, 59, ansferred Tro 
itted ! Nin ep pals Soe, eee force, 924,516, ari yedinary and group 197 monthly debit tr 
a *rovident L. T, 99,811,069, neluc 
135,00" Additions: F Brovi Mutual— “paid poe Bn nm - #1. ni 48 
101,629 les Illinois Life ise al year, October b r 3| 
334,447 g ine des as of end of fisc Decem e : 
9,759 m rig 
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BENEFITS PAID 


MERICAN families received 

$8,868,000 daily from their life 
insurance companies in 1948, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. 
Total payments for the year were 
$3,236,914,000. 

The 1948 payments were 9% 
larger than those for 1947. They 
were 37% more than five years 
prior. Last year the families of this 
country received $871,665,000 more 
than they did in 1943. 

Living policyholders received 
more than half of the life insurance 
dollars. Their payments in 1948 


were 24% more than those going 
for death benefit payments. During 
the year $1,790,307,000 went to liv- 
ing policyholders. This was $158,- 
496,000 more than in 1947 and 
$523,544,000 more than five years 
previous. 

The year’s “living” benefits in- 
cluded $431,103,000 under matur- 
ing endowment policies, $94,809,- 
O00 disability benefits, $226,855,000 
annuity payments, $469,848,000 paid 
out as cash surrender values, chiefly 
for emergency uses, and $56/7,692,- 
000 for dividends to policyholders. 





We havea gentleman in the front row! 





(). Mr. Colwell, what makes 
the new child’s app such a 


favorite with you? 


A. **Why, Professor. That new application blank 
contains special sections making it possible 
to secure ‘Gifts of a present interest’ because 
it provides individual treatment for the pay- 
ment of death proceeds, payment of the 
Endowment benefit, ownership and disposi- 
tion of annual dividends.” 


Many of the well-to-do clients of Dennis G. 
Colwell like to make gifts of insurance 
to children and grandchildren. Having the 
proper tools to do the job with a minimum 


effort eases the sale. 
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Death benefit payments reached 
a new record high in 1948, in spite 
of what appears to have been a 
record low death rate among policy. 
holders. This was due to the greater 
volume of life insurance owned and 
the increased age of policies pre. 
viously in force. 

The 1948 death benefits totaled 
$1,446,607 ,000. This was $107,217. 
000 more than in 1947; $348,121. 
O00 more than five years before. 

Last year’s payments are reported 
by the Institute as follows: 


December 

1948 1947 

(000 Omitted) 
Death Benefits ........ $131,229 $122,777 
Matured Endowments .. 42,975 1,168 
Disability Payments 8,812 8,118 
Annuity Payments 18,641 16,216 
Surrender Values ...... 50,796 6,017 
Policy Dividends ....... 80,727 69,114 


—_--—— 


Total $333,180 $283,410 


Twelve Months 


Death Benefits ....... $1,446,607 $1,339,390 


Matured Endowments . 431,103 408,547 
Disability Payments .. 94,809 91,863 
Annuity Payments ... 226,855 220,052 
Surrender Values .... 469,848 374,761 
Policy Dividends .... 567,692 § 36,588 


Total $3,236,914 $2,971,201 





INCENTIVES PAY OFF 


IVEN proper incentives, work- 
GS incr get astonishing results in 
production. Last year the Lincoln 
Electric Company distributed $3,- 
821,973.00 incentive payments to 
1097 workers. That just about 
doubled the income of every member. 

Did it pay the company as well as 
the workers? Well, the output per 
person on the payroll at Lincoln 
Electric is $29,748.00 compared with 
$6,895.00 as the average output per 
person of three large electrical manu- 
facturers. 

This is about four times greater 
than that for similar companies with- 
out incentives. To make the story 
still more startling, the Lincoln pro- 
duct sells for less than half of that 
of the usual manufacturer of simi- 
lar equipment. 

One would think a record like 
that would make every manufacturer 
and every labor leader make ever) 
effort to work out a proper incentive 
system. Only through greater pro- 
duction by all workers can_ the 
masses become rich in things that 
are real—food, .clothing, houses, 


entertainment, travel, etc. 
—From “Net Results” 


Best’s Life News 
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FERGASON 





Dear Mr. lergason: 

Our office does not use a time 
clock ~ however, we do have a tune 
report showing the time worked by 
our employees. Is this a satisfactory 
procedure under the Wage and 
Hour Act? 

H. Ml. D. (Chicago) 


Dear H. M. D.: 

| would have to know more about 
the detail of your time report to in- 
telligently answer your question con- 
cerning your report. You should 
keep a record of the time worked by 
all non-exempt employees. It 1s 
recommended that the time report 
indicate the actual reporting and 
leaving time in the morning and 
afternoon with a place for recording 
overtime. 

| would like to make the following 
observations in connection with the 
use of such a time-report. 


(1) Inasmuch as you must keep 
a time record for the non-exempt 
employees, why not keep an accurate 
record—this can be kept on a per- 
sonal basis under the “honor sys- 
tem” with each employee recording 
his'own hours. Make the report 
mean something. Too many compa- 
nies are passing up a bet by permit- 
ting the employees to fill in the time 
sheet at the week’s end with 9 to 12, 
| to 5, for each day regardless of 
the time they actually came to work. 
This does not mean that companies 
are falsifying the records—if over- 
time is involved, it is shown. It 
means that the companies are not 
personalizing these reports in order 
to help correct tardiness. 


(2) The report that I have in 
mind is intended to be a depart- 
mental report for all employees in a 
department—one report is made 
each day. You can have a weekly 
report for each employee if you pre- 
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fer. In any event, retain the detail 
of reporting and leaving time rather 
than just showing the hours worked 
each day. 

(3) The signature of the em- 
ployee is more psychological than 
practical. The employee’s signature 
does not validate or verify the time 
report as there have been cases 
where the employee's signature was 
obtained on false reports—this was 
determined in the subsequent labor 
department investigation. The sig- 
nature, under the honor system, re- 
tards some employees from record- 
ing false reporting time or leaving 
time and tends to help personalize 
the report. It is a significant statis- 
tical report. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the fourth of a series of monthly 
comments concerning office problems. 
The items covered in this column have 
been selected because of their interest 
to our readers. If you have a question 
or a comment concerning office prob- 
lems, Mr. Fergason will be glad to hear 
from you. Your name and your company 
will not be divulged if your letter is 
answered in this column. Obviously the 
opinions expressed are those of Mr. 
Fergason and not of the editorial staff. 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 


l am 49 years of age. I have 
changed positions two times within 
the last five years. I have observed 
that we are again approaching the 
time when employers are reluctant 
to hire persons over 40 years or so 
of age. Does your observation bear 
me out? 


Ff. De K. (New York City) 


Dear I. De K.: 

Yes, my observations are con- 
sistent with yours. I become very 
provoked with the short-sighted, un- 
scientific attitude of some employers. 
Here again is an area of prejudice 
that has no basis in fact. Age is a 
comparative or statistical condition 
which requires analysis, investiga- 
tion and interpretation. It is not a 
static situation brought about by the 
chronological passage of time. Some 
employers fear that employees above 
40 years of age will fatigue easily, 
or that they are accident prone; 
some even consider them to be senile 
and childish. Much, of course, de- 
pends upon the individual, his back- 
ground, his experience, his health, 
his attitudes, his temperament, and 
his interests. Every alert adult adds 
to his store of knowledge every year 
that he lives. We give aptitude tests 
to hundreds of prospective em- 
ployees (applicants) every year. A 
word recognition test (vocabulary 
test) will check their general intelli- 
gence level; an interest test will ex- 
plore their vocational preferences ; a 
personality test will check their per- 
sonality type ; a mental alertness test 
will determine the level of their 
mental adaptability and so on 
through the battery of tests. 


Most men and women attain the 
level of maturity and judgment at 
40 and above which makes them de- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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For machine-posted records 
that wear and wear and wear 


... at low cost 


PARSONS 


This paper and card stock, 50% mew cotton 
fiber, has built-in toughness, and will take a 
terrific beating, withstanding hundreds of 
handlings. 


Parsons Mechano Form was built to the 
specifications of the leading machine, ribbon 
and ink manufacturers. You'll get legible, 
clean-cut entries, that stay legible. Mechano 
Form has the no-glare surface that means 
fewer errors in reading and writing the 
entries. So it’s fine for hand posting, too. 
Available in eight weights and seven colors. 
Matching colors in paper and cards mean 
you can use each color to indicate a type of 
account or record, saving time and assuring 
accuracy. Entries can be erased easily, by 
rubber, scratcher or chemicals, leaving the 
same color of smooth, hard surface. 


“How to Make Your Records Legible and Lasting” 


This is the title of a free 
booklet that gives the answers 
on paper for accounting and 
record-keeping purposes. It tells 
what types of paper or card to 
use for various applications 
and gives valuable hints on 
saving time, effort and paper. 
© PPc 1949 

— a TE Ee et 
Parsons Paper ComMPANy 
DEPARTMENT 44 

HoLyoke. MASSACHUSETTS 





tion, your 
gible and 


Please send me, free, without cost or obli 
booklet “How to Make Your Records 
Lasting’. 





(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


pendable, loyal, and capable. They 
have learned much from experience. 
They do not submit as easily to 
stupid supervision, however, and 
maybe this 1s the reason why some 
managers would rather not employ 
them. ~ Perhaps, like the radio show, 
it pays to be ignorant! fi. 


LIFE OCCUPATIONS 
FILM 


#tg IFE Insurance Occupations” 
Li. the title of a new motion 
picture produced by Vocational 
Guidance Films, Inc., of Des Moines, 
la., in cooperation with the Institute 
of Life Insurance and the Life 
Office Management Association. 

The new film is one of a series 
called “Your Life Work” produced 
by the same organization and used 
widely among educational groups 
throughout the country. The film 
was photographed in a life company 
home office, that of the Washington 
National Insurance Company at 
Evanston, Ill. Thus, ii gives an 
accurate portrayal of what goes on 
in a typical company. It briefly 
explains the functions of the various 
departments and describes the work 
done by individuals in each depart- 
ment. 

Directed towards high school and 
college students, it is expected to 
have extensive use in the vocational 
guidance field. It carries a further 
value in its public relations contribu- 
tion. “Obviously, only a small por- 
tion of the young people who see 
this picture will actually get posi- 
tions in a life insurance company,’ 
R. Wilfred Kelsey, director of the 
Educational Division of the Institute 
commented in announcing the new 
film, “but all those who see it will 
come away with a better understand- 
ing of how a life insurance company 
operates.” 

The Institute has purchased a 
number of prints of the new film and 
is making them available to life 
companies at actual cost, which is 
$45 each. For an additional $5, a 
leader is provided reading, ‘Pre- 
sented in the Interest of Education 
by the Blank Life Insurance Com- 
pany.” 

It is expected that many companies 
will wish to donate the film to their 
local school systems as a_ public 
relations gesture. Companies will 


also find it useful in recruiting home 
ofhce employees. It will probably 
be used by company representatives 
who are called upon to speak be!ore 
high school and college audiences on 
career guidance in life insurance, 
The Institute is making prints of 
the film available on ten days’ ap- 
proval, in order that it may be seen 


before deciding whether to keep it. 


os 


’ The film is a one reel 16 mm sound 


picture in black and white and takes 
10 minutes to run. 

“This new film explains the role 
that life insurance plays in the social 
and economic life of our country,” 
Mr. Kelsey said. “It shows how 
life insurance, employing over 300,- 
000 men and women, offers interest- 
ing and significant career oppor- 
tunities. It is an authentic picture 
of the business and the men 
women who make it ‘tick.’ Its pic- 
ture of career opportunities covers 
branch office jobs as well as those 
in the home office.” 


and 





NEW TYPEWRITER FILM 


FIFTEEN-MINUTE, full 
color, 16mm sound motion pic- 
ture featuring the advantages of 
electric typing has been released by 
Remington Rand Inc. It is entitled, 
“The New Remington Electric De- 
Luxe Typewriter.’’ Stressed is the 
all-purpose utility, outstanding op- 
erating convenience and high qual- 
ity work possible with this compact 
addition to the company’s line of 
typewriters. The film is narrated by 
Jean Paul King and was produced 
by Seymour Zweibel Productions. 
Prints, together with projection 
equipment and an experienced op- 
erator, are available for free show- 
ing or booking through any of the 
company’s branch offices. In outly- 
ing areas, bookings can be arranged 
through the home office at 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 
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HEN photography moved 
into the premium accounting 
department of the Acacia 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
management was sold on the fact 
this was the way to handle the prob- 
lem of premium account card con- 
trol. The company’s planning com- 
mittee had made a detailed study of 
the system then in use, and of the 
proposed photographic system. This 
investigation turned up a_ highly 
favorable score for the new proce- 
dure, and a trial installation led to 
approval by the executive committee. 


Proven Value 


It was almost three years ago that 
the Remington Rand Dexigraph sys- 
tem was installed and the manage- 
ment’s judgment of the results is 
summed up in these words: “Dur- 
ing the intervening years of actual 
operation, it has thoroughly proven 
its value.” 


Centralization of control, absolute 
accuracy of transcription, ease and 
speed in handling, and availability of 
complete policy data to all depart- 
ments at the same time are the main 
factors calling for the use of photog- 
raphy in the premium accounting 
department, because its premium 
account card is both a history and 
an accounting record. References by 
various departments to policies re- 
quire that more than 20,000 account 
cards be examined each month. Un- 
der the old system, this meant that 
more than 20,000 account cards had 
to be charged-out of the department 
each month. 


Previous Difficulties 


In recommending the change to a 
system that would make it possible 
to keep account cards in the premium 
accounting department at all times, 
the planning committee gave this 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Helen Lawson of the premium accounting department pulls from the file cards which are 
to be photographed. 





Margaret Whalen operates the camera with which she regularly sorts and photocopies 
1,200 cards a day. 
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Making the prints 


fairly detailed list of objections to the 
then-existing methods: 

1) Lack of control by the depart- 
ment (premium accounting) respon- 
sible for these records. 

2)--Account cards charged-out are 
not avatlable when needed for : 

a. Posting payments received. 

b. Sending premium notices. 

c. Giving information to depart- 
ments requesting same. 

d. Making basic changes in ac- 
counting status. 

e. Other reasons—audits, 
dends, etc. 

3) Not more than one department 
can use the card at the same time, 
which results in: 

a. Delay in issuing new insurance. 

b. Delay in answering correspond- 
ence, thus impairing service to pol- 
icyholders. 

c. Delay in getting accounting in- 
formation properly posted. 

d. Other delays, all in some man- 
ner affecting the efficiency of the 
home office staff. 

4) Unproductive expenditure of 
clerical time in locating charged-out 
account cards when they are re- 
quired by some department other 
than the one having the card. 

5) Impossibility of furnishing im- 
mediate information in emergency 
situations because the account card 
is charged-out and not easily located. 

6) Lack of available account card 
information where card is charged- 
out results in many instances in the 
holding of “application folders” from 
the general files longer than would 
ordinarily be necessary. 


divi- 


Advantages of New System 


The new system selected by the 
planning committee was considered 
to have a number of significant ad- 
vantages among which are: a) the 
ability of the camera to copy both 
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sides of the account card on a single 
piece of duplex (two-sided) paper; 
b) the fact that photographing the 
cards and developing the copies are 
separate operations. (This last 
meant that the camera could be 
moved right into the department 
next to the card files, because it re- 
quires no tanks or plumbing at the 
point-of-use, only an electric socket ; 
the exposed photocopies could be de- 
veloped, washed and dried at another 
point. ) 





Developing the prints 





Washing the prints 


The present system of handling 
premium account cards follows this 
general procedure: 

A department seeking information 
from an account card fills out a 
charge-out slip and sends it to the 
pretium accounting department. 
Departments having .the-.greatest 
number of occasions for references 
to premium account cards use code 
numbers instead of department or 
individual names (i.e., cashier’s de- 
partment is No. 1; policyholders’ 
service, No. 2; actuarial, No. 3, etc.) 

At the bottom of the charge-out 
slip there is a perforated tab on 
which is entered the policy number 
and department code identification. 
This tab is torn off by the premium 
accounting ¢lerk receiving the slip; 


_the account card is pulled and card 


and tab are handed to Miss Margaret 


Whalen, the Dexigraph operator. 


¢ 





The slip, minus the tab, is filed jy 
place of the card while the latter js 
being photocopied. 

When account cards are pulled {or 
other purposes (premium postirigs. 
etc.) a different color-coded slip is 
used, so that a clerk can tell at a 
glance just where in the departinent 
the card can be located. 


According to Department 


When a card is to be Dexi- 
graphed, Miss Whalen sorts accord- 
ing to requesting department, using 
the code number which appears on 
the tab. Next to the camera she hias 
a half dozen or more small disks each 
bearing one of the departmental 
code numbers. Then, placing the 
disk within the camera image field, 
she photocopies all of the cards indi- 
cated for a particular departinent. 
This makes it a simple matter to 
sort and route the copies to the 
proper departments as soon as they 
have been developed and dried. 

Generally (unless there is a spe- 
cial rush for a card copy) the opera- 
tor Dexigraphs the cards in large 
batches and sends the 
photocopy paper in light-tight trans- 
fer boxes to the processing room 1n 
the basement. 

Because the camera is simplicity 
itself in its operation, it is not un 
usual for Miss Whalen to sort and 
photocopy more than 1,200 cards a 
day, and she has sorted and copied 
as many as 1,500 of the two-sided 
cards in one ordinary working da\ 
(3,000 images on the duplex paper ). 


exposed 


Destroyed after Use 


In addition to the saving in han- 
dling time that is effected in the 
receiving departments because of the 
fact that they can destroy the copies 


(Continued on page 64) 





Drying the prints. 
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Every letter you write is a picture of 
the man you work for. When you 
type it on an Underwood All Electric, 
he'll always make a good impression. 


And what makes Underwood All Electric 
letters look better? 


Simply this: Whether you strike a hey firmly 
or lightly electricity controls the impact... 

to always give sharp, clean, beautiful, 
uniform impressions. 


Electricity does the fatiguing work . . . lines 
up all characters with fine-watch precision. 
Electricity shifts for capital letters, back 
spaces, tabulates . . . even returns the 
carriage and automatically line spaces. 


The Underwood All Electric performs more 
accurately and makes your job easier. 


UNDERWOOD 


BULLOCH ecco 


CHES . 


And, don’t forget, you'll have RIMLESS 
FINGER-FORM KEYS . . . scientifically 
designed, pleasing to the touch and so 

easy on the finger-tips. 


So ask your boss to buy you an Underwood 
All Electric . . . to always have his letters 
looking their best. And you'll be looking 
your best, too... because operating an 
Underwood All Electric is never tiring. 


Prove it to yourself... on your own work. 
Phone your local Underwood representative 
today for a demonstration or write to 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines .. . 
Accounting Machines... 

Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 

One Park Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
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Account Card System—from page 62 


after they have served their pur- 
poses, another operation is elimi- 
nated. Under the former system, the 
departments using the cards had to 
keep a record, showing that the 
cards had been picked up by some 
other department or had been re- 
turned to premium accounting. This, 
of course, is no longer necessary, 
not only because return of the copies 
is unnecessary, but also because 


there is no longer any occasion for 
card copies to go from one depart- 
ment to another since all requests 
for copies are handled at the pre- 
mium card file. 

All changes to be made on pre 
mium account cards in posting and 
other data as a result of adjustments 
made by journal vouchers, policy 
changes, etc., are now made by the 
premium accounting department. 
The departments originating the 
changes authorize them on a special 








Best Because: 


Pp Leads eye directly 
to what you want. 


a Keeps like classes 
in a bee-line with 
same style tab. 


* Straight line sys- 
tem expands best. 


. Most easily under- 
stood . . . when 
several people must 
use same file. 


“The function of a 
filing system is to 
get results in the. 
most direct way.” 
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Runway F. E. Bee Line Lock Label 
Guide. Best guide card 
made. Deeper reading 
space. Label can't slide 
out. Enameled Steel Tab. 


Runway F. E. Bee Line Salmon 
Ne. 2 TRIPLTOP Folder. Whole 
4 top and tab triple 
thickness and strength 
where the wear comes. 
Miscellaneous and inactive 


correspondents. 


Runway F. E. Bee Line TRIPLTOP 

Ne. 3 Folder, any standard 
color or plain. Extra 
strong top and tab. 
Stands erect. Lasts longer. 
Easier to read. Individual 
folder for active corre- 
spondents. 


Rumway For specials, out cards 
Ne. 4 and ticklers. Use ny 
type guide or folder. 
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BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


form, and hold a carbon copy until 
they have been notified by premium 
accounting that the changes |iaye 
been made. 

The only time premium account 
cards leave the department now is jn 
the event of dead and matured cases, 
and cancelled policies. 


Other Uses 


Although set up primarily for the 
handling of premium account cards, 
the system is used for other pur- 
poses, and additional advantages 
which have resulted include faster 
and more accurate copying of vari- 
ous documents, reduction in typing 
time, and elimination of proof-read- 
ing of copied material. 

When the system was first in- 
stalled, the management was anx- 
ious to insure favorable employee 
reaction. For this reason a release 
was sent to all departments explain- 
ing the procedure, the need for it, 
and the advantages expected from it. 

On a fixed date all account cards 
were returned to premium account- 
ing, brought up-to-date in their post- 
ings, and refiled. The next morning 
the new system went into effect. 
From that point on, Acacia execu- 
tives agree, the new system has been 
just about all on the plus side. 


INCREASED BENEFITS 


NCREASED family _hospitaliz- 

ation and retirement benefits for 
employees of International Business 
Machines Corporation and increased 
payments for widows and orphans 
of IBM men who lost their lives in 
World War II have been announced. 

Payments under the company’s 
family hospitalization plan, which 
includes employees, dependent wives 
or husbands, and children under 
eighteen years of age, for room anc 
meals were increased from $6 to an 
allowance of up to $8 a day, and 
payment for other hospital expenses 
was increased from $60 to an allow- 
ance of up to $80. Monthly pay- 
ments under the IBM retirement 
plan start at $60 a month, including 
Social Security, for ten years’ serv- 
ice and now increase to a maximu!) 
of $225 a month, inciuding Social! 
Security. 

All the benefits mentioned are 
paid for by the company. 
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BOOKLETS 


P5—How to Plan a More Efficient 
Office 


A booklet published to help emphasize 
the importance of modern offices and equip- 
ment. It is designed to renind management 
of some of the vital factors involved. The 
office is treated’ as a key production unit of 
a business; the start of the production line, 
the nerve center of intermediate processes 
and the controller of financial and market 
data. Such matters as proper light and ven- 
tilation, arrangement and work flow are con- 
sidered. 


Pé—How to Make Your Records 
Legible and Lasting 


This booklet deals with the selection of 
the appropriate paper for various recording 
and bookkeeping purposes. Based on the two 
variables—the number of years the record is 
to be kept and the number of times during 
its life that it will be handled—a table has 
been constructed giving the recommended 
quality of paper on which the record should 
be kept. 


P7—Find-I-Tis, Its Causes and Cure 


Find-i-tis is defined in this booklet as the 
inability to find material that has been filed. 
To combat the disease, this booklet tells how 
to set up a filing system and gives the rules 
of filing and alphabetizing. Such questions 
as, "How big a file do | need?" and “How 
are file quides used?" are considered. A 
foreword to the booklet dedicates it es- 
pecially to secretaries and file clerks in dis- 
tress but notes that the boss can take a 
look, too, if he promises to be co-operative. 


P8—Check Indorsements 


This is a small but amazingly complete 
booklet on the subject which starts with the 
defintion of an indorsement and proceeds 
right through to “How to indorse if you are 
treasurer of a local fund." The liabilities as- 
sumed by an indorser and how to protect 
yourself by the proper indorsement are con- 
sidered as well as such matters as how to 
guarantee a check for a friend, what an 
Fe af check is and when not to indorse a 
check. 
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* The above material is available without 
charge or obligation. Simply check pub- 
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“Sometimes | wish Shelby had never been ~ 
promoted from his old desk back by the window!” 
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WAGE AND HOUR 
VIOLATIONS 


N THE basis of limited in- 

spections in the insurance in- 
dustry during the 1948 fiscal year, 
it was revealed that employers owed 
$46,996 to 1,462 of their employees 
as back wages because of violations 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
(the Federal Wage and Hour Law) 
and the Public Contracts Act. 

This is shown in the 1948 annual 
report submitted to the 8lst Con- 
gress by Wm. R. McComb, Admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, U. S. 
Department of Labor. The report 
covers the 12-month inspection 
period of the Divisions ended June 
30, 1948, during which 545 estab- 
lishments in the insurance industry 
were inspected. 

Failure to make proper payment 
for overtime work was found to be 
the most common type of violation, 
most of the back wages being al- 
lotted to employees for this reason. 
However, despite the modest 40- 
cents-an-hour minimum wage re- 
quirement of the Wage and Hour 
Law, part of the back wages was 
owed because some employees had 
not always been paid even that 
amount. Violations of the child- 
labor provisions of the Wage and 
Hour Law also were disclosed. 

Administrator McComb attributes 
most wage and hour law violations 
to improper calculation of overtime 
compensation and improper applica- 
tion of the exemption provisions. 
He advises employers in doubt about 
any provisions of either law to con- 
sult the divisions, whose regional 
offices are located in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Birmingham, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Dallas and San Francisco. 
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MASTER PLATES 


FOR OFFSET DUPLICATING 


Business Forms 

including ‘‘continuous"’ systems) TRS 
Reports * Records 
Bulletins * Directions 
Instructions 

Package Inserts * Labels 
Sales & Advtg. Material 


Add progressive data any time. j | 
File away for future re-runs. 7.--”! 


Erase without risk of 
messy looking changes. 


Run the quantity you want 
—when you want it. 
No waiting; no wasted paper. 


GET FREE SAMPLE COLITHO PLATE. Write us 
for complete information and name of your local 
distributor. Or use the coupon below. 
COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Main Office & Factory: Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 
Branch Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Comet i, N.Y. oe 
Please send, “at no obligation, sample and 
prices of Colitho Paper Master Plates. 
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Letter Writing—from page 53 


ments on the original text. We be- 




















One of the first activities that was 
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by letters written at the home office. 
Sometimes the letters had given in- | 
correct or incomplete information. t 
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proving Sikes is the most economical 
chair yeu can buy, sent on request. 
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30 Churchill St. Buffalo 7, N. Y. the situation. Perhaps you have ; 
heard the story about the unidenti- 
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fed underwriter who sent out a 
form letter to an agent asking the 
present occupation of an applicant’s 
deceased husband. The answer came 
back. “The insured’s husband is 
either playing First Harp for St. 
Peter or is Captain of Ladder Truck 
No. 2 for Satan.” 

In brief, the complaint analysis 
furnished ample evidence that we 
needed a training course for our 
letter writers. It was valuable in 
other ways, too. It showed us where 
delays in service were occurring. It 
told us what company practices were 
likely to cause complaints. For ex- 
ample, one letter suggested that we 
comply with a prospective insured’s 
request when he states he does not 
want an agent to call, but merely 
wishes descriptive literature. Our 
practice was changed accordingly. 
We also found that, under certain 
circumstances, the mailing of weekly 
premium lapse notices should be 
postponed in order to prevent a no- 
tice being received by the insured 
after the policy was reinstated. In 
addition to reducing the number of 
complaints, this change in practice 
saved 40 clerical hours weekly. Dis- 
eruntled customers can sometimes 
be very helpful. 


Sincere Appreciation 


Now that I have mentioned the 
main phases of our correspondence 
improvement program, you are 
probably wondering how we measure 
the results. They must be measured 
in terms of good will toward the 
company. Occasionally, they are re- 
lected in letters from policyholders. 
Let me read you an excerpt from a 
letter recently received: 

“IT have your letter of August 16 
and wish to express my sincere ap- 
preciation for the trouble you took 
to explain the delay in the handling 
of the above policy. Your letter is 
just about the most tactful and 
friendly communication I ever re- 
ceived from the Prudential home of- 
fice. Thank you for your courtesy 
and please overlook my impatience.” 

Of course, in most cases, people 
don’t tell us about our good letters. 
But we know they are good adver- 
tising. The Wall Street Journal re- 
ports that about half a billion dollars 
a year is spent on direct mail adver- 
tising—more than one-quarter of 
every advertising dollar spent. That 
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money is spent on circular letters, 98 
per cent of which end up in the 
circular file—the wastebasket. The 
letters we are interested in improv- 
ing are the personalized replies that 
are going to be read carefully—the 
ones that can save a company from 
getting in many a serious difficulty 
or from losing many a friend. We 
are, therefore, convinced that a cor- 
respondence improvement program 
pays dividends even if you can’t make 
a dollars and cents estimate of the 
value of the benefits. Good letters 
may not be the machinery of busi- 
ness, but they are certainly the oil 
that makes it run smoothly. 


From an address before the Life Office Man- 
agement Association. 


STAMP VENDING MACHINE 


HE Automatic Stamp Vending 

Machine, manufactured by Com- 
mercial Controls Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., has been made 
available to commercial users. The 
machine, which dispenses commonly 
used denominations of postage 
stamps at face value, was originally 


developed and perfected to meet the 
specifications of the U. S. Post Office 
Department and the requirements of 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards. Up 
until the present time production 
facilities have been devoted entirely 
to filling government orders for 
machines to be installed in post of- 
fices throughout the country. 

Heretofore, vending machines 
have been used commercially which 
dispensed stamps at a profit. This 
machine is the first one to issue them 
in various denominations at post 
office prices. It will vend five l¢ 
stamps for a nickel, five 2¢ stamps 
for a dime, and five 3¢ stamps for a 
nickel and a dime. Thus the ma- 
chine delivers postage for any type 
of mail including air mail. 

The machine is extremely simple 
to operate because it is completely 
automatic. The mere insertion of the 
correct coin operates the mechanism 
which delivers the stamps. It is 
equipped with a sensitive detector 
which rejects spurious coins. Made 
in one model only, which occupies 
21 inches by 14 inches of floor 
space and stands 607% inches high. 
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Ming Jove JUST FINISHED THREE 


4) 
DAYS’ ACCOUNTING IN We 


—— 


in 


“And there’s nothing to it . 


. . thanks to my new 


Remington Rand machine. It’s so much faster! 


“Those days when we stayed late and scrambled to 
get out billings, policy registers and accounts current 
are gone forever. Now at closing out time, we're right 
up to date on all our records. I never knew account- 


ing records could be turned out so easily. 


“But you should have heard what the boss said yes- 
terday. He figures these new bookkeeping machines 


will pay for themselves in a matter of months. No 









ARS 


more overtime . . . no more tired girls getting on each 
other's nerves . .. no more complaints about overdue 
work from upstairs. We're saving so much time that 
two of the girls are now doing work we've never 
before been able to get at. ' 

“Yes . . . we're actually doing three days’ bookkeep- 
ing in two... and I'll bet these machines will do the 
same for you.” 


Why not call your local Remington Rand man today? 
Or write Remington Rand Inc., Department BL-4, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 














Completely electrified . . . auto- 
matic tabulations, computa- 
tions, line spacing and carriage 
return ... balances computed 
and printed automatically. 





Forms inserted, collated and 
aligned in one simple opera- 
tion . . . your writing line is 
completely visible at any po- 
sition of the carriage. 


New finger-grooved, organ type 
keys respond with uniform im- 
pression to any touch . . . post- 
ing is a cinch on this scientifi- 
cally designed keyboard. 


Lucite cover plate magnifies all 
register totals for easier read- 
ing and transcribing . . . regis 
ters quickly repositioned for 
new applications. 
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URING the past year Mrs. 
D. ‘uernsey and I traveled 85,000 
miles and visited 20 nations of the 
world last year in connection with 
my duties as President of Rotary 
International. We gained much in- 
formation which we wish it were 
possible to empart to every Ameri- 
can citizen. We experienced for 
ourselves the feeling of our Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors when they 
returned from overseas and wanted 
to kiss the soil on which they landed. 
To be sure, our country has many 
faults and many shortcomings. But 
beyond question it is the greatest 
nation in the world. And we are 
privileged to be American citizens 
and enjoy those advantages peculiar 
to our country. It is not an exag- 
geration to say that the United States 
is the envy of some nations, and the 
ideal ot others. 


Unrivalled Opportunities 


Most nations contain lovely 
people. Many have magnificent 
scenery. Some have undeveloped 
resources even greater than ours. 
But none—no, not one—has a 
government which provides for its 
citizens the opportunities which we 
in America take as a matter of 
course. Yet, there are among us 
some who would discard the funda- 
mental principles which have made 
our country great, and replace them 
with socialistic, fascistic, or com- 
munistic practices. Not all who 
would make these changes are poli- 
ticians. Not all are dishonest. Some 
may be your friends and my friends 
who have honestly arrived at wrong 
conclusions, 





Unfortunately the propagandists 
of un-American schemes too fre- 
quently keep their identities hidden. 
Witness the recent revelations in 
Washington. With few exceptions 
these leaders are traitors to their 
country, working through well in- 
tentioned but misguided individuals 
and organizations — organizations 
sometimes bearing the word “Ameri- 
can” or “World Peace” in their titles. 
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IT CAN HAPPEN HERE 


by S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY 
Vice President, Gulf Life 


x * *® 


Maybe it never occurred to you 
that you and I owe a definite per- 
sonal debt to our country, and have 
an obligation to help preserve those 
things which have made our country 
what it is today. I can use my efforts 
in connection with my own associ- 
ates and those with whom I rub 
elbows every day. You can do the 
same. My friends in some of the 
other nations of the world have 
warned me that if all of us who are 
proud of our American citizenship 
do not fight to retain it, we are sure 
to lose it. They said it couldn't 
happen in their countries, but it did. 
The symptoms in our country today 
are very similar to theirs a few 
years ago when they said, “It cant 
happen here.” 

What can you do? You can re- 
fresh your memory on those things 
which are wholly responsible for 
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making our nation foremost in the 
world, and giving you and me, 
whatever our status at birth, the 
opportunity to climb to the top of 
the ladder of success and happiness. 
You can talk our system of free 
enterprise to everyone with whom 
you come in contact. You can talk 
against that system which confiscates 
the property of the individual and 
makes the State a supreme master. 
You can write your Senators or 
Representatives when bills of which 
you do not approve are proposed 
by them or by others. You don't 
have to know these men personally 
to write them, for they are eager to 
listen to suggestions from “back 
home.” Write them your own think- 
ing, in your own handwriting, and 
help preserve our precious privilege 
of telling those who represent us 
in national and international affairs 
what we think. This is your duty 
and mine. 


If 


If you would preserve freedom 
of religion, freedom of thought, 
freedom to work when and where 
you please and reap the rewards of 
your own efforts and ability, and 
retain a government “of the people, 
by the people, and for the people,” 
you must fight to do so. You can't 
afford to leave it to anyone else to 
do the job for you. We must fight 
with all of our ability and ingenuity 
every ism except Americanism. You 
are wrong if you think you person- 
ally can’t do something about it. 
Communists and others of their ilk 
are in the communities in which you 
and I live and work. They are 
spreading their poison insidiously. 
Don’t be misled. And don’t let your 
family, neighbors, and associates be 
misled. This is a fight to the finish 
in which true Americans must stand 
together. 


I am not exaggerating this situa- 
tion. Which side will you be on? 
Your children and your children’s 
children will prosper or suffer in 
accordance with the answer given 
by your action or inaction. 


—From “Gulf Stream’’ 
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A Billion 
in force 


om | BS 


The National Life Insurance Company on January 17, 1949 began 
its one hundredth year of service in providing low-net-cost protection for 
American families. 

One of the oldest of the 550 life insurance companies in the United 
States now doing business, this Vermont company was the firs? to signify the 
scope of its ambition by including the word ‘‘national’’ as part of its title. 
Unique in having its home office in one of the smallest states of the Union 
and in one of the smallest cities of the country, the Company has become 
one of the nation’s hundred largest fiduciary institutions. 

By passing the billion-dollar mark of insurance in force on its 
99th birthday, the Company became one of the 28 life companies in the 
United States in the billion-dollar bracket. 

Sales of new life insurance during the year were $106,588,064, a 
figure exceeded in only two years of the Company’s history, 1946 and 
1947, when impending rate changes accelerated sales. 

In the adjoining panel is the Company’s Annual Financial Statement 
as of December 31, 1948, which stands as a bulwark of strength and as- 
surance to policyholders. 

For the seventh consecutive year no bond in the Statement is past 
due as to principal or interest and all preferred stocks are current as to 
dividends. 

Improved interest earnings are especially gratifying. They increased 
from 3.08% in 1947 to 3.32% in the year just ended. 

The Company’s holdings of United States Government Bonds and 
bonds and mortgage loans guaranteed or insured by the Federal Govern- 
ment constitute 54.1% of total assets. 

Reserves set aside to meet future payments on policies aggregate 
$339,566,695, which is an increase of $21,045,229 over the total a year ago. 
The same scale of dividends used in 1948 will continue in force in 
1949, with a liability of $6,067,603 set up for this purpose. 

The surplus of $18,202,550 reflects an increase of $900,734 over 
December 31, 1947. The Company is purely mutual. Now in the billion- 
dollar class, it enters its 100th year, not so proud of its size as of the 
quality of its protection, the soundness of its financial condition and the 
high calibre both of its personnel in the Home Office and of its represent- 
atives throughout the country. 


ERNEST M. HOPKINS, President 
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99th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL | 


CONDITION — December 31, 1948 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks.......... 
Bonds: 
U. S. Gov’t.—Direct or Guaranteed. . 
State and Municipal—United States. . 
ESE he a ae 
Dominion, Provincial, Municipal— 
gobo aera arma nets 


Preferred Stocks at Market Quotations.. 
First Mortgage Loans: 
City: 
TY En ccdileccasecbons 
Guaranteed by Veterans Adminis- 


Second Mortgage Loans, fully poate 
teed by Veterans ee 
Real Estate at Cost or le 
Purchased for a eetinene. senenbene 
Under Contract of Sale............. 
Home Office Properties............. 


Loans on Company’s Policies. ........ 
Premiums Receivable. ............... 
Accrued Interest and Rents........... 
Se Me avcecdacposccedscecvecs 


LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves: 
ED, 005 ssbb cdectoctesedéaeds 
DD, sendeduece spanydecdsne bes 
Policy Benefits left for future Income 
PENG d Shine dégimiidcocuéaie 


Policy Claims: 
In Process of Settlement............ 
Not Reported (estimated). ......... 


Policyholders’ Deposits: 
Dividends left at interest........... 


Provision for 1949 Dividends.......... 
Provision for Taxes. ..............s0- 
Agency and Investment Items in Process 
sy aol Reserves—Home Office and 


Torat LiaBILirigs............. 
Surplus to Policyholders.............. 
Torat Liapitir1es AND SuRPLUS 


of lasurance Commissioners. 


Association 
_ = in the above statement are deposited with three Seams as required 
law. 


$ 5,230,321 


38,156,045 
5,538,416 
47,232,150 


2,177,069 
9,492,309 


102,595,989 





9,203,857 


149,250,791 


40,717,320 
48,859,223 
6,813,092 





245,640,426 





4,776,915 
2,177,748 
85,508 
189,001 





2,452,257 





13,549,501 
5,605,372 
2,227,890 

451,602 


$391,734,135 


$231,983 ,089 
73,059,178 


34,524,428 


339,566,695 





1,347,612 
30 





1,652,612 





12,817,227 
10,014,029 





22,831,256 





6,067,603 
627,307 
582,142 


1,319,339 
884,631 


~~" 373,531,585 


18,202,550 


“8591,734,133 
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NE of the most exhaustive stud- 

ies ever made on persistency 
of life insurance policies has been 
released by the Agency Management 
Association under the title, ‘“Per- 
sistency 1942-1947.” Copies are 
limited to member companies. 

The conclusions reached in the 
study indicate that many factors 
commonly regarded as bearing im- 
portantly on persistency are open 
to question. The study also un- 
earthed new factors which point to- 
ward the problem of lapse. 

“This study. demonstrates that 
many of the assumptions implicit in 
most Persistency Rating Charts are 
open to serious question,” Dr. S. 
Rains Wallace, Director of Re- 
search, wrote. “The construction of 
a new chart is now in progress.” 


12,000 Policies 


In 1942, the Association reported 
a study of the characteristics of the 
insureds and premium payors of 
some 12,000 policies. These policies 
were applied for during the month 
of May, 1942, and involved 52 com- 
panies. The present study was based 
on those 12,000 policies. Subsequent 
data was obtained from the 52 com- 
panies concerning the status of these 
policies in 1947, Researchers studied 
the relation between the persistency 
of the policies and various charac- 
teristics of the insured and premium 
payor, of the transaction and of the 
agent. 

Some of the conclusions follow: 

1. Of the 6,167 adult Ordinary 
policies applied for by Ordinary 
agents, 15.1% were not taken. Of 
the 5,237 actually placed, 66.4% 
were still in force (all but a few at 
full value) after approximately five 
years, and 26.9% had lapsed with 
no value. 

2. Of 4,344 adult Ordinary poli- 
cies applied for by Combination 
agents, 7.2% were not taken. Of 
the 4,031 actually placed, 74.6% 
were still in force (all but a few at 
full value) and 16.8% had lapsed 
with no value. 

3. Of 869 juvenile Ordinary poli- 
cies applied for by Ordinary agents, 
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PERSISTENCY STUDY 


7.9% were not taken. Of the 800 
actually taken, 84.0% were still in 
force (all but a few at full value) 
and 13.1% had lapsed without value. 

4. Of 992 juvenile Ordinary poli- 
cies applied for by Combination 
agents, 1.2% were not taken. Of the 
980 actually taken, 87.8% were still 
in force (all but a few at full value) 
and 8.2% had lapsed without value. 

5. Company differences in persist- 
ency both within the Ordinary and 
Combination groups are very great. 

6. Sex is a primary factor in the 
determination of the persistency of 
adult policies sold by Ordinary and 
Combination agents alike. Females, 
whether employed or housewives, 
surpass the males in persistency by a 
wide margin, Furthermore, the per- 
sistency of females is much less sen- 
sitive to the effect of other factors 
analyzed in this study. 

7. Adult policies issued after a 
medical examination are more per- 
sistent than nonmedical policies. This 
effect is most marked in the lower 
income levels and, to a lesser de- 
gree, among females. 

8. Substandard adult policies have 
low persistency both for the Ordi- 
nary and Combination companies. 
The differential effect for income 
groups or for the sexes is not known. 

9. Marital status has little, if any, 
effect upon the persistency of fe- 
males or of males in the lowest or 
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Married 


highest income groups. 
males at the medium ircome level 
have a higher persistency. This is 
an example of a factor whose po- 
tency has been overestimated be- 
cause of its relation to income. 

10. Age has a slight and erratic 
effect upon persistency. Older fe- 
males are very slightly superior in 
persistency to younger. Males be- 
low age 25 have a low persistency. 
Policies on males sold by Ordinary 
agents are somewhat affected by age 
in the lowest income group. In the 
higher groups, men above 40 show 
higher persistency. Policies sold on 
males by Combination agents show 
increased persistency with increased 
age at the higher income levels. ‘he 
relation of age to income has caused 
many to overestimate its effect upon 
persistency. 


11. In general, amount of policy 
has little influence on persistency. 
Smaller size policies tend to show 
relatively higher persistency than 
larger among the lower income 
groups and among females. In the 
higher income levels, there is no re- 
lationship. Most of the apparent ef- 
fect of amount of policy upon per- 
sistency springs from its relation to 
income. 


12. Of the 4,415 persons who 
bought policies from Ordinary 
agents and for whom the relevant 
data are available, only 15.0% have 
bought additional policies from the 
same company in the succeeding five- 
year period. A similar value for 
those who bought pclicies from Con:- 
bination agents is only 11.0%. 

13. The persistency of juvenile 
policies is uniformly high and is 
relatively insensitive to the influence 
of other factors. Particularly strik- 
ing is the finding that the sex of the 
premium payor has little influence 
on the persistency of these policies. 
Factors which definitely influence 
persistency of juvenile policies are: 
income of the premium payor, mode 
of premium payment, amount of 
policy, and agent termination. Slight 
influences appear to be exerted by: 
age of the premium payor, age of 
the insured, amount of previous in- 
surance, and medical examination. 
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LIFE COMPANY TAXES 


INCE 1942 the life insurance 

companies of this country have 
been subject to Federal Income tax 
according to a formula specified in 
the Act. This formula provides that 
life companies shall pay Federal 
Income taxes each year at the regular 
corporate rate on that portion of 
their investment earnings which is 
in excess of the deduction as pro- 
vided by the law. This deduction 
roughly approximates the amount 
needed to maintain reserves for 
the fulfillment of policy obligations. 


No Federal Levy This Year 


lor over a year now representa- 
tives of the life insurance business 
have from time to time been con- 
ferring with officials of the Treasury 
Department. It is expected that be- 
fore the present session of Congress 
ends, Treasury Secretary Snyder 
will propose a_ revision of the 
formula. Of course, the primary 
reason why the Federal Government 
does not collect any income taxes 
on the life insurance business is that 
it maintains an artificially low rate 
of interest and in this instance at 
least it is penalized for such action. 
It is quite probable that if we had 
a free money market and the rate of 
interest was established by the law 
of supply and demand, the life insur- 


ance companies would pay taxes. 

The ratios as compiled by the 
Treasury Department in accordance 
with the formula prescribed in the 
law vary from a low of .92 in 1943 
to a high of 1.02 in 1948. During 
the years 1942 through 1946, the 
ratio was less than 1.00 and conse- 
quently the life companies paid in- 
come taxes during those years. In 
1947 it was 1.01 compared with 1.02 
last year resulting in no taxes each 
year. 





YEAR END FIGURES 
Available 


For many years we have made a prac- 
tice of publishing interesting year end 
figures as same became available. Last 
year we skipped this feature in view of 
the space problem which we have again 
this year. For those who read the Weekly 
Life Bulletin we have made the figures 
available .on over 200 companies by 
means of 5 supplements. 

This year we are not going to publish 
the year end figures, but rather, to those 
that are interested in such figures, they 
are available without charge in the form 
of the supplements to the Weekly Life 
Bulletin. These figures, covering over 200 
life insurance companies, include assets, 
capital, surplus and special funds, total 
income, disbursements, insurance written 
and insurance in force. As indicated 
above, those desiring these data may 
secure same without cost by writing to 
the Editors. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
the “Ranking Tables" which indicate the 
competitive positions of the various com- 








panies in relation to size. 




















WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President ° 


L 


Given competitive rates and plans, 
along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
.....a fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 


‘Miiniaiaiial LAPE 


INSURANCE COMPANY © PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1906 
BERTRAM S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 
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SOCIALISTIC MEDICAL 
CARE 


HE entry of the Federal Govern. 

ment into the field of medicine js 
a matter of vital concern to Ameri- 
can life insurance, according to \M. 
Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life, in his annual 
message to policy owners. 

Ia commenting on the quality of 
medical and hospital service, Mr. 
Linton, stated, “The United States 
has an enviable record in the prog- 
ress made. Mortality rates have 
been reduced to an unusually low 
level. The quality of medical and 
hospital service is of a very high 
order. There has been a rapid, wide- 
spread development of voluntary 
pre-paid hospital service plans. A 
similar development is under way 
in the field of medical service. 

“We are much concerned lest 
these favorable conditions be en- 
dangered through the entry of the 
Federal Government into this field. 
Proposals are being made that the 
Government undertake to provide 
medical and hospital care for more 
than half the population, the cost of 
which would be defrayed by payroll 
taxes upon the incomes of workers 
included in the plan. A program of 
this kind, which sounds attractive 
in theory, would have far-reaching 
unsatisfactory consequences upon 
the quality of medical and hospital 
care in this country. , 


“The solution of the problem of 
better and more wide-spread medical 
and hospital care is to be found in 
programs which would not involve 
the furnishing of such care by the 
Federal Government. Encourage- 
ment should be given to further devel- 
opment of voluntary plans by which 
individuals can pay in advance for 
medical and hospital services. 

“As a life insurance company con- 
cerned with mortality rates we fee! 
it our duty to express our judgment 
in a matter of this kind. The con 
tinuance of satisfactory progress in 
reducing mortality rates in this 
country depends in large measure 
upon a proper solution to the prob 
lem of furnishing adequate medical 
and hospital care to our people. But 
such a solution is not to be found 
by placing the matter in the lap o! 
the Federal Government.” 


Best’s Life News 
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CANADIAN BENEFITS 
Higher in 1948 


ANADIAN families received 

$535,925 from one or more of 
the 50 odd British, Canadian and 
United States life insurance compa- 
nies operating in Canada on each 
one of the 366 days of 1948, the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association reports. Total payments 
for the year were $196,148,000. The 
figures are based on data supplied 
by companies doing more than 95 
per cent of the life insurance busi- 
ness in Canada. 

The 1948 payments were approxi- 
mately eight per cent larger than 
those of 1947 and 40 per cent larger 
than those of five years ago in 1943. 
Last year the families of this country 
received approximately $14,500,000 
more than they did in 1947, when 
$181,550,000 was distributed. 

Living policyholders, as in previ- 
ous years, receive well over half of 
the life insurance dollars, their pay- 
ments being in excess of 61 per cent 
of the distribution with $120,102,000 
as their share. 

Benefits to living policyholders in- 
cluded $31,696,000 under matured 
endowment policies, $3,615,000 dis- 
ability benefits, $6,139,000 annuity 
payments, $43,163,000 paid out as 
cash surrender values, chiefly for 
emergency uses and $35,489,000 for 
dividends to policyholders. 

About 59,000 endowment policies 
matured during the year, made up 
of 15,250 ordinary and 44,250 in- 
dustrial contracts. 

Death and accidental death benefit 
payments recorded a new high in 
1948. This was due, mainly, to the 
greater volume of life insurance in 
force rather than to any increase in 
the basic mortality experience of the 
companies. 

Death benefits for all Canada were 
$76,046,000 with 25,373 ordinary 
policies paying claims of $58,139,- 
000; 31,134 industrial policies pay- 
ing claims of $7,562,000 and 7,170 
group certificates paying claims of 
$10,345,000. 

Commenting on the report, W. 
M. Anderson, C.B.E., Association 
President, said: 

“Here is an effective demonstra- 
tion of Life Insurance in action. 
When money is needed by the de- 
pendents of a deceased policyholder, 
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A philosophy 
that works... 


The contimuing advancement of the 
essential interests of its field underwriters 
is fundamental in Equitable Life of Iowa 


Scientific selection, progressive and 
thoughtfully planned training, and an 
amplitude of field tested sales aids, are 
integral parts of a development program 
the merit of which has become more ap- 
parent annually. 


As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa 
field underwriters are noted for the effec- 
tiveness of their services and held in 
ever-incréasing esteem by prospects and 
policyholders. 





EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 











it can be promptly made available 
through payment of the proceeds of 
death claims on the life insurance 
policies. 

“Tn other cases, contracts have be- 
come paid up and are ready to 
achieve the purpose for which the 
insurance was planned without any 
further premium payments being re- 
quired. In addition, when emergen- 
cies arise, the funds available in 
most life insurance policies can be 
drawn upon to tide the policyholder 
over a difficult time.” 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the March 

edition, the following companies 
have expanded, as indicated: Berk- 
shire (Mass.) in Delaware; College 
(Ind.) in Tennessee; Continental 
Assurance (Ill.) in Quebec; Equt- 
table of Iowa in North Dakota; Na- 
tional Life ( Vt.) in South Carolina ; 
Nebraska National in Colorado; 
North American Reassurance (N. 
Y.) in Quebec; Universal Life 
(Tenn.) in California. 
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§ Great Southern Life 


Insurance Company 
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UABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


puc Se a er ewoe | 
7 woe with interest ond future pre. 483,320 } 

. +s will pay oll policy claims at maturity | 
\pOITIONAL POLICYOWNERS FUNDS . = I 
payments not yet due under instalment / | 

dividends left to accumulate, | 
wands fwidends apportioned to policyowners | 
miums AND INTEREST PAID IN ADVANCE. jg - 
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TOTAL LIABILITIES $91,097 434 
gVvE FOR CONTINGENCIES AND 
—< suRPLUS FUNDS 
° $3,000,000 
3,000,000 


CAISSION cD SURPLUS . . 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 





TOTAL 





During 1948 beneficiaries and living policyowners 
were poid $4,786,846. Since its organization in 
1909, the GREAT SOUTHERN hos disbursed life 
insurance benefits totaling $98,732,643. 

Today 200,176 persons own $452,003,850 of 
GREAT SOUTHERN protection. 
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Bankers Life (Nebr.}: Garland T. Scott 


has been appointed General Agent at 
Wichita, Kansas. This agency serves the 
Southern part of Kansas and Northern 
part of Oklahoma. 


a 


Bankers Life (lowa): W. B. Sloan, of the 
firm Herrick, Sloan & Langdon, has been 
appointed Counsel for the company suc- 
ceeding Ehlers English, deceased. 

Cecil J. Bogard, C.L.U., with the com- 
pany 13 years, has been appointed Agency 
Manager at Mankato, Minnesota. 

New paid business for January, 1949 
totaled $11,072,623, an increase of $425,000 
over the same month in 1948, 


x «xk *® 


California-Western States: The Gilbert 
Ball San Francisco Agency won the 
President's Trophy for the best all-around 
performance for the year 1948. 

x « *® 


Columbian National: Robert E. Little, 

with the company since 1945, has been 

named Assistant Manager of Agencies. 

Previously he was Director of | raining. 
x * *® 


Connecticut Mutual: Victor IV. Wilson 
has been appointed General Agent in the 
newly created agency in Jacksonville, Fla., 
with offices at 612 Lynch Building. 

x *«* * 


Equitable Society: Fred F. Hageman, 
with the Society since 1938, and Edward 
I’. Rejaumter (1942), have been appointed 
Managers in Rochester, N. Y. and in the 
home othce, respectively. 

x * * 


Farm Bureau: Phillip L. Cameron has 
been appointed Director of Agency Serv- 
ice for the three Farm Bureau insurance 
companies. 

e:-2 Ff 


Federal Life: 1. D. Cavananyh, Presi- 


dent, has been srt President of the 
lusurance l‘ederation of Illinois. This or- 
ganization is made up of representatives 
ol all branches of the insurance business 
and its primary purpose is to keep its 
members and the public in general in- 
tormed concerning legislation affecting in- 
surance. At the present time the Associa- 
tion 1s conducting a membership drive. 


x *k * 


Federal Taxation Conference: The 
University of Miami, in cooperation with 
the Institute of Federal Taxation of New 
York University, announces the Fourth 


For April, 1949 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS | 


annual conference to be held at Miami 


April 4-8 next. The Conference is for 
those who work with taxes, and registra- 


tion fee is $50.00. Details from Mr. 
Harold Zinn, 605 Lincoln Road, Miami 
Beach, Florida. 


x * * 


Franklin Life: Oliver E. Hartenstein and 
Frederick C. Scott, both veterans with 
many years in the business, have been ap- 
pointed General Agents in Concordia, 
Kansas and Eau Claire, Wisconsin, re- 
spectively. 

P. Nolen Hale, formerly associated 
with the John Hancock Mutual, has been 
appointed General Agent in McPherson, 
Kansas. 

New sales for February, 1949 exceeded 
$16,600,000, representing a 13.4% increase 
over the same month in 1948. 


x * * 


Home Life (N. Y.): Harold C. Kenyon, 
with the company 11 years, has been 
named Manager of the newly created 
Agency at St. Louis, Michigan. 


x * * 


Indiana Sales Congress: A four-day 
four-man panel is scheduled this month 
beginning April 6th at Greensburg, In- 
diana and finishing up in South Bend on 
April 9th. On April 7-8 the Caravan will 
make one-day stops in Indianapolis and 
Muncie. Among those participating are: 
Ray T. White, Provident Mutual; Horace 
Smith, CL.U.. Connecticut Mutual : Wil- 
liam Hawkes, Metropolitai Life and 
Hilbert Rust, C.L.U., Insurance R. & R. 


x «re 


Institute of Home Office Underwrit- 
ers: The Phoenix Mutual Life has been 


admitted to membership—now 188 com- 
panies. 
x * * 


John Hancock: William H. Arveson has 


been appointed District Manager at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Martha H. Boott, who joined the com- 
pany over 25 years ago and who was the 
leading woman agent for 1948, died sud- 
denly on February 12 last. She began her 
career with the Boston General Agency 
while Paul F. Clark was General Agent, 
and wrote her first million during the 
depression. From that time on she pro- 
duced a million or more of new business 
each year, in 1947 the total was over 
$2,500,000 

x wk * 


Liberty Life: J. Doyle Smith, in the busi- 


ness since 1945 and most recently a Home 
Office Supervisor, has been appointed 





Manager of the company’s Ordinary 
Branch Office at Columbia, S. C., where 
he succeeds H. DeLorme, who re- 
cently resigned to devote his full time to 
personal production. 


a 


Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica: The North American Life & Cas- 


ualty Company (Minnesota) has been 
admitted to membership—now 91 com- 
panies. 

A 


Life of Georgia: E. L. Luther, with the 
company several years, has been named 
Manager of the Owensboro, Kentucky 
District for the company. He was for- 
merly a special agent in the Kentucky Di- 
vision. 

2S 


Life of Virginia: Augustus H. Monroe, 
in the business many years and most re- 
cently with the Massachusetts Mutual, has 
been named Manager of the company’s 
Jacksonville, Florida Ordinary Agency. 


x * * 


Lincoln Income Life: Laurence A. Spo- 
ker, with the company since 1938 and 
most recently Office Manager, has been 
promoted to Assistant Secretary. 


ae ee 


Lincoln National: The Ben Simon 
Agency of the company in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia set an all-time one-year record when 
it produced $13,880,400 of new business in 
1948. W. L. Pool and Mrs. Rose C. 
Erlach of that Agency led all the com- 
pany’s agents in paid production for men 
and women respectively. Mr. Pool’s pro- 
duction was $2,314,300 and Mrs. Erlach’s 
was $678,700. 

Joseph L. Minter, in the business 10 
years, has been named General Agent in 
Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding R. B. Pace, 

.L.U., who resigned last November, and 
R. W. Brooks, who resigned in January 
due to ill health. The Agency is located 
at 2140 Lincoln-Liberty Building and is a 
consolidation of the other two Agencies. 

Elbert H. Cosman, in the business 12 
years, has been appointed General Agent 
in Billings, Montana, with offices at 202 
Securities Building. 

Maurice E. Dullen has been appointed 
General Agent in Fargo, North Dakota, 
with offices at 704 Black Building. 

LeRoy Schuller has been appointed co- 
general agent with his brother, J. C. 
Schuller, Jr., in the El Paso, Texas 
Agency of the company. LeRoy has been 
in the business over 15 years. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Massachusetts Mutual: Ralph D. Low- 
enstein, with the company 25 years, will 
continue as General Agent at the newly 
created Agency in the Syndicate Trust 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Leonard R. W oods, a leading producer 
with the St. Louis Agency, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent succeeding Mr. 
Lowenstein, as head of the long estab- 
lished Agency at 506 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


a2? 2 


Metropolitan Life: On an over-all point 
formula, Thomas B. Rosser, Jr., of the 
Jackson, Tenn. office, was the leading 
agent in 1948 among the company’s regu- 
lar 17,000 agents. 

Emile F. Violette, with the company 20 
years, has been appointed Manager of the 
company’s Berlin, N. H. District. 


x * * 


Midland Mutual: £. Omar Mowrer, Jr.. 


with the company since 1934, has been 
named Manager of the company’s Akron, 
Ohio Agency succeeding his father, who 
has been with the company since 1907. 
Mowrer, Sr., however, will continue as a 
representative of the company. 


x** 


Mutual Benefit: On February 29 last, 
Sidney Weil, top man on the President's 
Club of the company, was honored at a 
luncheon in Cincinnati. This marked the 
fifth time that Mr. Weil has attained the 
number one position. Prior to joining the 
Cincinnati Agency of the company in 1937, 
he was owner of the Cincinnati Reds 
Baseball Team. 

In a rather unusual event, officers of 
the Mutual Benefit held a luncheon on 
February 28th at the home office in honor 
of Julian S. Myrick, 2nd Vice President 
of the Mutual Life, who is retiring this 
month. 


Mutual Life (N. Y.): XK. C. Hawkes and 
Fosier L. O'Neill have been appointed 
Managers of the Seattle, Wash. and 
Youngstown, Ohio Agencies, respectively. 

Norman L. Horner has been appointed 
Manager of the Pittsburgh Agency suc- 
ceeding A. H. Bennell, retiring after 26 
years’ service with the company. 


x * * 


New York Life: Charles C. Gearhart 
(1930) and J. Paul Monson, C.L.U. 
(1937) have been transferred from Denver 
to Washington, D. C. and Idaho Branch 
Office to Denver, Colorado, respectively. 
At the same time Vernon A. Cooley 
(1946) became the new Branch. Manager 
in Idaho and Richard K. Wilson (1935) 
has been named Manager of the San 
Diego Branch succeeding James D. Dun- 
ning, who has been transferred to the 
home office. 
x * * 


Northern Life: For the fifth consecutive 


year in his five years in the business, 
Russ H. Goodwin has written over $1,- 
000,000 of business. In 1947 Mr. Good- 
win wrote a series of articles for this 
magazine outlining his sales philosophy. 


x * * 


Occidental (Cal.): Kenneth W. Carlson, 


former Assistant Controller, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary. 


x *,* 


Pacific Mutual: Stephen S. Taft has 


been named Superintendent of the com- 
pany’s Group Department. 


2 @ 


Pan-American Life: Frank W. Gamblin, 
C.L.U., with the company 9 years, has 
been appointed General Agent at Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

Gordon Durden has been named Gen- 
eral Agent for the company in Dallas, 
Texas. 





Possibilities Multiply Faster In The 








THE CAP 


Rocky Mountain Empire 


Capitol Life Agency Managers 
and Field Underwriters find 
new copies of prospects in this 
rapidly developing region. 


Go into “Life Partnership” with 
our copyrighted Q-V-S Plan. 


ITOL LIFE 





Insurance Company 


CLARENCE J. DALY Pres, G. A. L’ ESTRANGE Vice Pres. & Agency Director 


HOME OFFICE DENVER, COLORADO 
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Pilot Life: F. C. Willis, formerly Genera] 
Auditor, has been named Controller. 


x * * 


Postal Life: Mort E. Shaff, in the busi- 


ness 9 years, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Agent for the Bronx and Westchester, 
with offices at 2 West First Street, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. Samuel J. Fein, has been 
appointed General Agent with offices at 
166 Montague Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. 
x *k * 


Provident Life: Miss Ruby E. Schumann. 


with the company since 1931 and As- 
sistant Treasurer since 1944, has been 
promoted to Actuarial Administrative 
Assistant in charge of the special settle- 
ment division of the company. 


=x * * 
Prudential: The C. W’. Campbell, C.L.U., 


Newark Agency was the leading agency 
in volume for 1948. Leading special agent 
was Dd. Y. Ish, Honolulu. P. C. Zim- 
mers agency, for the third successive 
year, took high honors in District Agen- 
cies Department, while M/. J. Breitback 
of Miami was top man. 

Haskell Linnell, C.L.U., with the com- 
pany 23 years, has been appointed Man- 
ager of the Springfield, Mass. Agency. 

Frank Holly, with the company 17 
years, has been appointed Manager of the 
company’s Elizabeth, N. J. District Of- 
fice No. 2. 

Robert B. Selover, who joined the com- 
pany in 1941 and most recently was As- 
sistant Personnel Director, has _ been 
named Director of Personnel Research. 

Joseph E. Lockwood, in the business 
since 1916, has been appointed Assistant 
to Vice President Valentine Howell and 
Pearce Shepherd. 

van Vrbanich, with the company since 
1937, and most recently an Assistant Man- 
ager at Detroit District Office No. 4, has 
been named Manager of the company’s 
District Office at Hempstead, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding S. Ellsworth Lewis, who recently 
retired. 

x *«* * 


Reliance Life: Dr. Robert L. Anderson, 
Jr. has been appointed Assistant Medical 
Director. 

x * * 


Reserve Loan Life: General Agents and 
Managers have formed an advisory com- 
mittee composed of five members, which 
will meet periodically to consider matters 
of interest relating to sales. 


x * * 


Scranton Life: J. O. Slemmer, in the 
business 25 years with the Metropolitan 
Life, has been named Manager of Agen- 
cies, filling a post which has been vacant 
for about 10 years. 

At the same time, Donald J. Phillips, 
who joined the company in 1940, was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary. 


x *k * 


State Mutual: The G. Harold Moore 
Agency of the company in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
won the President’s Cup for 1948, repre- 
senting the highest honor any agency can 
obtain in that company. 
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Charles F. Reimers, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed General Agent in Seattle, Wash. 
with offices at 1411 Fourth Avenue Build- 
TP arvoll C. Beach, Jr., M.D. has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Medical Director. 


x *k * 


Texas Prudential: Thumas J. Kirchem, 
with the company 25 years and most re- 
cently Chief Underwriter of the Indus- 
trial and Intermediate Departments, has 
been appointed Assistant Secretary. 


x * * 


The Travelers: /7. Curtis Reed has been 
promoted to Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies, Life, Accident & Group De- 
partments. 

x * * 


Union Life: Douglas P. Robertson, who 
joined the company in 1921, and most re- 
cently was Superintendent of Agencies, 
has been promoted to Second Vice Presi- 
dent. 

=x * * 


West Coast Life: The following agency 
promotions have been announced—J. 
Franklin Long to Manager of Salt Lake 
City; Theodore F. Johnson to Manager 
of Denver, Colorado; Vernon Mathas to 
District Manager in the Denver City 
Agency and Max Brown to District Man- 
ager at Fort Collins, Colorado. 


2 2 


Wisconsin National Life: William J. W. 
Merritt, C.L.U., in the business since 1935 
and most recently Assistant to the Vice 
President in the Eastern Department of 
the Continental Assurance Company, has 
been appointed Agency Director 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


A.L.C. Regional Meeting, April 19-20, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; April 27-28, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

Life Insurers Conference (40th annual 
convention), April 26-29, Boca Raton Club, 
Boca Raton, Florida. 

Canadian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion, May 16-18, Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Province of Geahes. 

Actuarial a of America, May 19- 
20, Hotel Commodore, New York City. 

Life Office Management Association 
(Spring Conference), May 23-24, Lookout 
Mountain Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Home Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, May 23-25, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. 

10th Annual Spring Convention of Com: 
bination Companies, May 24-26, Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. 

American Institute of Actuaries, June 2- 
3, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Medical Section, A.L.C., June 23-25, 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia. 

National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, June 24-30, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. 

National Association of Life Underwriters, 
Sept. 12-16, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

International Claim Association, Sept. 
18-21, Hotel Sagamore, Bolton Landing, 
Lake George, N. Y. 
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V. E. TEMPLETON C. E. TEMPLETON 


DURING his long association of more than thirty years with The Ohio 
National, Mr. V. E. Templeton, General Agent at Lima, Ohio, has en- 
joyed the practical rewards and personal satisfaction of a job well done. 

His son, Charles, has been identified with The Ohio National since 
1936. He, too, is building his own successful underwriting career on the 
firm foundation of sincere service to an ever-growing and loyal clientele. 


oe EOHIO NATIONAL 


a ALIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI. OHIO 








OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 











There Is a Reason... 


Why the Wisconsin National Life field underwriter is successful in his 

chosen career— 

He is fully equipped to cover the insurance needs of the buying 
ublic. 

. A complete line of Life, Endowment and Term plans 

Accident and Health 

Hospital and Surgical expense 

Juvenile with Premium Payor Disability 

Non-medical 

Sub-standard insurance 

Insurance on Women 

Retirement Income 

Mortgage Redemption 

Paymaster Plan 

Single premium 

Salary Savings 


We have splendid openings for underwriters in 
Wisconsin—Michigan—Minnesota—lllinois—Indiana 


Write the Agency Department of 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 





R. P. Boardman, President Established 1908 
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top 20 
Measured in terms of the 
amount of protection in force 
on its policyholders, | 
Occidental Life now ranks 

in the leading 20 among more 
than 575 legal reserve 

life insurance companies 


now doing business in ‘the 
United States. 


occidental life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of California 
V. H. JENKINS; Senior Vice President 


“We pay agents lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Buys Conservative Life 


Purchase of the Conservative Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Wheeling, West Virginia, by the American 
National Insurance Company was announced on Feb. 
15, 1949 by W. L. Moody, Jr., president of the latter 
company, at its home office in Galveston, Texas. 

No sweeping change in the operation of the Conserva- 
tive Life is contemplated at this time, according to Mr. 
Moody, but the business will eventually be reinsured 
by American National. ‘he home office will be main- 
tained in Wheeling for the present with the staff being 
retained. The field force will continue to write business 
for the Conservative Life but will be offered Anico con- 
tracts by the time the business is reinsured. 

The Conservative Life began operation in 1906 and 
has in excess of $60,000,000 of insurance in force. 


BANKERS MUTUAL LIFE 
Changes to Old Line 


The Bankers Mutual Life Insurance Company, 3 East 
Stephenson Street, Freeport, Illinois, formerly an as- 
sessment association, was incorporated as a mutual legal 
reserve life insurance company under the laws of IIli- 
nois, on November 11, 1948 and was licensed on De- 
cember 23, 1948. It began business on the same day 
with $300,000 surplus made up of guarantee fund notes. 

The company is writing usual Ordinary policies on 
a participating basis, using the CSO Table with interest 
at 2%4%. Accident and health is also written. Policy- 
holders in the assessment association have been given 
the option of changing their contracts to the old line 
basis. 


Officers and Directors 


The officers of the company are as follows: President 
& Actuary, G. C. French; Ist Vice President and 
Agency Director, Russell S. Haight; Vice President, 
Glen K. Hammel; Secretary, Marvin F. Burt; Treas- 
urer, Louis Fauser and Medical Director, J. M. Linden, 
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M.D. Directors include all the above, plus Russell H. 
Mathias. 

Currently the company is licensed in Illinois, Michi- 
gan and Missouri. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


College Training Plan 


J. Ogden Lummis and William M. Furey have com- 
pleted the first phase of the Berkshire Life’s new Col- 
lege Training Program. Mr. Lummis is a 1948 gradu- 
ate of Amherst College, and his home is in Hartford, 
Conn. Mr. Furey is a 1948 graduate of Yale University. 
He is the son of W. Rankin Furey, Vice President of 
the Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 

These two young men have been in the Home Office 
for seven months and have worked at and studied every 
phase of a life insurance Home Office operation. 

Mr. Lummis is being assigned to the Walter H. 
Boireau Agency in Boston, Massachusetts, and Mr. 
Furey to the R. Maxwell Stevenson Agency in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. They will now begin the second 
phase of their training, which will cover a four or five 
months’ period, during which they will learn about the 
operation of the Cashier’s Department and the New 
Business Department in an Agency. As soon as this 
period is completed, they will go into the Field as full 
time Agents for a year or two. When they have had 
satisfactory Field training experience, they will be put 
into Supervisory work and trained for General Agency 
management. 

The next two college men to be put through this 
new Training Program will begin their work in the 
Home Office about April Ist. In September, two more 
men will be started through the Course. Thereafter, 
it is the plan of the Berkshire to take college men from 
the June graduating class each year for several years 
until a substantial group of such men has been built into 
the organization. It is the hope of the Berkshire that 
through the careful selection of college graduates each 
year and with such a thoroughly organized and well- 
rounded Training Program that these men will even- 
tually become the nucleus for future General Agents, 
and in some cases, assist in Field Supervisory work as 
a part of the Home Office Agency Department staff. 
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If you live in the “Provident Belt,” which runs 
through the Northwest, you live in a land of oppor- 
tunity. Our company is a part’of this land and a part 
of this opportunity. You will find in the Provident 
the strength and dependability of the Grand Coulee 
Dam, the progressiveness of great cities like Seattle, 
Minneapolis and Portland, the warm and human touch 
of the friendly people who live in this part of the West. 


The “Provident States”—Washington, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, South Dakota and Minnesota— 
symbolize our Company. We are young and vigorous, 
yet strong and confident in the future. 


The people who made the West great have made 
the Provident great! 


PROVIDENT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
BISMARCK, 








ema NORTH DAKOTA 








JOE DICKMAN 
Agency Vice-President 
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Established 1887 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 
$1,143,000,000 
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ASSETS 
$366,000,000 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Agents Employees 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, has announced the completion of 
arrangements to make available to its agency represent- 
atives the benefits of Social Security. By this change, 
effective January 1, 1949 the company is establishing 
an employee status for these representatives. 

F. H. Haviland, Vice President in charge of agencies, 
said: “The addition of Social Security benefits will give 
our representatives in the field a similar degree of 
security to that enjoyed by our salaried personnel in 
Hartford and elsewhere. These field representatives 
already have group life insurance, hospital expense in- 
surance, and a pension program, all of which we made 
available to them in 1943. It pleases us a great deal to 
be able to add the benefits of Social Security to this 
program. This voluntary action on the part of the 
company becomes particularly important in view of the 
proposed increase in Social Security benefits outlined 
in President Truman’s recent message to Congress.” 

“Another important result will be the tax advantages 
to our representatives of a fully approved pension plan. 
The company makes substantial contributions under its 
program toward building the pension funds for repre- 
sentatives’ retirement. The establishment of an em- 
ployee status removes any question of an undue tax 
burden on the representatives at the time these company 
contributions become vested in the representatives.” 


Brokerage Advisory Committee 


The company recently held the first meeting of a 
newly formed Brokerage Advisory Committee. This 
Committee was formed to facilitate the combining of 
held and home office viewpoints in order that the 
company as a whole would be in a position to offer 
the most helpful possible service to insurance brokers 
in all the cities in which the company has offices. 

The Advisory Committee consists of William C. 
Smerling, Manager of the company’s Madison Avenue, 
New York City office, Chairman; C. W. Sabin, Man- 
ager, John Street, New York City office, George H. 
Greason, Brokerage Manager, Broadway, New York 
City office; Frank J. Campbell, Brokerage Manager, 
Philadelphia office; John C. Windsor, Manager, Mil- 
waukee office; and Dr. A. J. Robinson, Vice President 
of the company in charge of underwriting. 

The first meeting took place at the home office and 
extended over two days. It involved meetings with 
agency department officials, with general executive 
officers of the company, and with heads of the com- 
pany’s accident and health, group, sales promotion and 
sales research departments. 

Many phases of the specific problems of giving the 
most effective possible life, accident and health, group 
insurance and pension plan service to brokers and sur- 
plus writers were discussed. The work of the Committee 
will continue as a permanent operation and its opinions 
and conclusions will be reported through the company s 
Agency Department to the managers of all Connecticut 
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General offices. The scope of the Committee’s interest 
will include any activities which will aid brokers and 
surplus writers to best meet their clients’ needs in any 
cases which involve Connecticut General. 


Executive Promotions 


At the Directors’ meeting following the stockholders’ 
meeting all officers were re-appointed including six pro- 
motions, and one new officer was appointed. G. Keith 
Funston, President of Trinity College, was added to 
the Board of Directors. 

In the list of officers, Buist M. Anderson is advanced 
from counsel to vice president and counsel; Allerton C. 
Hickmott and Irving G. Bjork from second vice presi- 
dents to vice presidents ; \WWard Van B. Hart and George 
\V. Young from assistant actuaries to associate actu- 
aries; Godfrey M. Day from assistant secretary, claim 
department to secretary, claim department ; and Robert 
L. Mayer was appointed assistant secretary, group sales 
department. 

Mr. Anderson was graduated from Yale Law School 
in 1929 and assisted Professor William R. Vance of 
Yale in the preparation of an insurance textbook and 
joined Connecticut General's legal department in De- 
cember 1929. He was appointed attorney in 1934, and 
counsel in 1939. He was chairman of the Legal Section, 
1948, of the American Life Convention and is a Chair- 
man of the Department Supervision Committee. He is 
a Connecticut representative for the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, editor of Legal Notes of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America, and is a member of the 
Industry Committee for Revising Life Policy Provi- 
sions, the War Clause, and the Escheat Committees. 

Mr. Hickmott joined the financial department of 
Connecticut General in 1917 after graduating from 
Dartmouth College. He was appointed assistant secre- 
tary in 1925 and financial secretary in 1937. He became 
second vice president in 1947. Mr. Hickmott’s duties 
for the company are ifi the investment security field. 
He has also served as financial adviser for a number 
of corporations and some years ago drafted legislation to 
legalize investments in public utilities by savings banks 
in Connecticut. 

Mr. Bjork was associated with the Peoples’ Securi- 
ties of Chicago as treasurer prior to joining Connecticut 
General in 1932. He was appointed supervisor of city 
mortgage loans in 1943, assistant secretary in 1946, 
and second vice president heading the mortgage and 
real estate department, in 1947. 

Mr. Hart was graduated from Yale University with 
Phi Beta Kappa standing in 1914, and that year joined 
Connecticut General’s actuarial department. He was 
appointed assistant actuary in 1924. He is a Fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America, and of the American 
Institute of Actuaries and an Associate of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society. 

Mr. Young joined Connecticut General’s actuarial 
department in 1945, and was appointed assistant actuary 
in 1947, He is a Fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America and of the American Institute of Actuaries. 


(Continued on the next page} 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 























Security of Income 


was the primary objective in formulating 
our NEW GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 
that provides: 


Lifetime Renewals 
Disability Benefits 
Death Benefits 
along with 
Liberal First Year Commissions 
Office Allowance 
Advance Commission Plan for Agents 


Effective Visual Sales Presentation 
Plan with Text, and a 
Prospecting Plan that clicks. 


For details write 
RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Operating in Ind., Ill., lowa, Mich., Nebr., Ohio, 
and Tenn. 
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Chere’s 
Substantial Money 


TO BE MADE EVEN IN A SMALL 
CITY THROUGH OUR 
GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 


Attractive General Agency Territory 
open to experienced men in 


INDIANA, MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 


IOWA, KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, 
OHIO and LOUISIANA 


For full information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


lit $Urtiatice 


ALLEN MAY, President 
812 Olive St.—Arcade Bidg. 


a 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 














THOUGHTS ABOUT INSURANCE 
BY INSURANCE MEN 


“There are no life insurance prospects. 

If there were they would seek the com- 

pany, the agency or the agent. Prospects 

are created by the field men who are 

keen enough to see the need for the 

protection afforded by a life insurance 
contract.” 

James S. BLINcoe, 

Asst. Mgr., Louisville, 

Monumental Life Insurance Company 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 











CONNECTICUT GENERAL—Continued 


Mr. Day joined Connecticut General in 1923 after 
three years in manufacturing. He was appointed as- 


‘sistant manager of the claim department in 1925, and 


assistant secretary, claim department, in 1943. He is a 
past president and past chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Claim Association and chair- 
man of the War Claim Liaison Committee. He served 
many years on the Town Council of West Hartford. 

Mr. Mayer joined Connecticut General's home office 
group department in 1936, became group representative 
in Detroit in 1938 and group manager in Minneapolis in 
1941. After three years in the Army he returned to 
Connecticut General as group manager in Chicago, and 
to the home office as assistant manager, group sales 
department, in May, 1948. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Loomis Retires 


James Lee Loomis, who joined the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. in 
1909, retired last month. He assumed the presidency 
of the company in 1926 and in 1945 became Chairman of 
the Board. During his career he was not only active 
in Hartford but also in life insurance circles throughout 
the country. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


Goldstein Branch Manager 


Meyer M. Goldstein, who recently announced lis 
resignation as General Agent of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in New York City, effective 
March 31, 1949, has announced that he will be an 
Agency Manager in New York City at 30 Broad St. 
for the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, effective April Ist, 1949. 

Mr. Goldstein states that in his new connection he 
will be able to offer greatly expanded facilities to the 
clients of his office, particularly in all forms of Group 
insurance, as well as general underwriting. 

Mr. Goldstein has had an outstanding record in the 
life insurance field. Starting as an agent for the Clifford 
L. McMillen Agency of the Northwestern Mutual Lite 
Insurance Company in New York City, in 1931, and 
later as Branch Manager for that company, he was all 
early pioneer in Programming and Estate Planning as 
well as Advanced Life Underwriting. He created the 
first Advanced Life Underwriter’s Clinic and prepared 
the first demonstration sale on Purchase and Sale 
Business Life Insurance. 

He was responsible, also while with that company, {or 
starting what was the first organized life underwriter 
Pension Trust campaign in the country. 
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In June of 1938, he became General Agent in New 
York City for The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and created the combination Ordinary Life 
and Self-Administered Pension Trust Plan which has 
ince been so widely adopted by The Connecticut Mu- 


tual Life and other companies. As General Agent he 
brought his Agency from fortieth place to a consistent 
second place among the company’s 73 agencies. In fact, 


in actual increase in insurance in force, his agency led 
all the agencies of the company during his incumbency 
and was some 50% ahead of the next leading agency 
of the company during that period. 

As a personal producer, he has the second largest 
amount of insurance in force of any agent of that com- 
pany, even though he was with them only 10% years. 
He has consistently been a Life and Qualifying Member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table and is a Chartered 
Life Underwriter. 

Mr. Goldstein is the founder of the Pension Planning 
Company, one of the leading independent consultants in 
the Employee Benefit Program field. He will continue 
as a director of that company. 


Dow Named Vice President 


Charles W. Dow has been appointed a Second Vice 
President of the Society, it was announced last month 
by Thomas I. Parkinson, President. Mr. Dow for- 
merly was with the Cities Service Company in Denver 
and New York and joined The Equitable in 1935, as 
Manager of The Society’s Industrial Securities Invest- 
ment Department. 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE 
Stock Dividend 


At the stockholders’ meeting of the Great American 
Reserve Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas held on 
March 8 last, the capital was increased from $250,000 
to $400,000 by a stock dividend. 

At the same meeting Charles D. Scott and John 
Cromwell, both of Dallas, were elected to the board of 
directors. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
Kiplinger V. P. 


Guarantee Mutual of Omaha, Neb., has promoted 
R. E. Kiplinger from Agency Vice President to Vice 
President. 

Mr. Kiplinger is a graduate civil engineer of the 
University of Nebraska, having associated with Guar- 
antee Mutual Life as a general agent in 1935. He came 
to the home office January 1, 1938, and served as 
Director of Agencies until he was named Agency Vice 
President August 1, 1947, at which time he was also 
elected to the Board of Directors. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ONUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 
AND 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS 
“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 























A Good Name 


in the 


MIDDLE - WEST 


Che MIDWEST Li 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


W. W. PUTNEY 
President 


CLYDE W. JAMES 
Executive Vice President 
and Secretary 


Vv. L. THOMPSON 
Vice President 
and Sales Mgr. 
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49th YEAR | 


For forty-eight years the LIBERTY 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY has been built on the 
solid foundation of good manage- 
ment, fair policyholders’ service, 
sound investments and a liberal 


attitude toward our sales force . .« 


LIBERTY NAT {ONAL 
Lile Insurance Company 


OaGcaen:ZEO +1900 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 
HMA REEMA ES EES EEE ERE, EEE 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL—Continued 


He is a noted speaker on the subject of social security 
and has given his talk, “Social Security in Action,” 
before many underwriter’s associations during the past 
year. He is author of ten social security training lessons 
and has developed the Social Security Coordinator, 
which is a sales device to coordinate and program social 
security and life insurance. 

Mr. Kiplinger is a graduate of the Agency Manage- 
ment School of the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association and was president of his class. He is 
now a member of the association’s compensation com- 
mittee. 


HOMESTEADERS LIFE 
Mantz President 


A. A. Ball, president for 10 years, has been elevated 
to the position of chairman of the board at the annual 
meeting of the Homesteaders Life Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

At the same time, Paul N. Mantz was elected presi- 
dent of the company, advancing from the executive vice 
presidency. 

Mr. Ball began his insurance career in Missouri in 
1907. He joined Homesteaders Life as district manager 
in 1917 and became Missouri state manager in 1920, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. He was elected 
to the board of directors of Homesteaders in 1923, 


36 





moved to Des Moines and became assistant to the presi. 
dent in 1937, and was elected president in 1939. 

Mr. Mantz entered the insurance business lollowing 
college. He was assistant secretary of the Lincoly 
National Life Insurance Co. at Fort Wayne, Ind., unt) 
he came to Homesteaders last year as executive yice 
president. 

At the annual meeting last week, Homesteaders also 
elected Carl A. Everett as vice-president and J, Pp. 
Kacmarynski as assistant secretary. Mr. Everett will 
continue as superintendent of agents and Mr. Kae. 
marynski will continue as actuary. Officers re-elected 
were C. J. Graves, secretary, and J. C. Butler, treasurer. 


IMPERIAL LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


L. T. New (1915), J. M. Ehle (1927) and H. Green 
(1935) have been elected Vice Presidents of the Im- 
perial Life Insurance Company of Asheville, N.C. At 
the same time W. H. Starnes (1926) was promoted to 
Assistant Vice President and C. E. Starnes (1929) 
was advanced to Treasurer and Assistant Secretary 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 
Insurance Through North American L. & C. 


The Investors Syndicate of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
has made arrangements with the North American Life 
& Casualty Company, also of Minneapolis, to provide 
life insurance for those who buy certificates in the 
Syndicate. The following is an official explanation oj 
this arrangement as contained in the Prospectus of the 
Syndicate dated November 1, 1948. 

Purchasers of Investment Certificates of the Com- 
pany Series 6, 10, 15 and 20, at the time of signing an 
application for such certificates may also submit an ap- 
plication to the North American Life and Casualty 
Company of Minneapolis, Minnesota, for life insurance, 
the proceeds of which in the event of death of such 
certificate holder while the insurance is in effect, will 
be paid to Investors Syndicate of America, Inc. for 
credit on such investment certificate in an amount sufh- 
cient to pay all unpaid installment payments to maturity 
of the certificate. 


(a) Effective Date of Insurance 


When an application for a Series 6, 10, 15 or 20 
certificate is accompanied by an application for self- 
completion insurance and the l.tter application is not 
accepted, a refund of the entire amount paid with the 
application will be immediately made unless such ap- 
plicant requests that he be issued a certificate even 
though the insurance application is rejected. 

The insurance company does not intend to accept ap- 
plications without medical examination from any ap- 
plicant age 50 or over, or over $15,000 face amount of 
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‘nvestment certificates on any one life, and it reserves 
the right to reject any application submitted to it and 
to require a medical examination of any applicant. 
When applications for a certificate and the self-com- 
pletion insurance are accepted, both the certificate and 
the insurance policy will be dated and effective as of 
the date of such applications. Thus an applicant for 
insurance will have insurance protection from the date 
of his application if he was insurable as a standard risk 
at date of application. If death occurs between date of 
application and acceptance thereof by the insurance 
company the determination by the latter of insurability 
as a standard risk will be judged as of the date of the 
application and by the same standards as if the person 
had lived. Subject to such right of rejection and medi- 
cal examination by the insurance company, any accepted 
application for a Series 6, 10, 15 or 20 certificate of 
Investors Syndicate of America, Inc. is eligible for 
such insurance coverage. 


(b) Investors Syndicate of America, Inc. 
Not Party to Insurance Agreement 


Such insurance policy will be issued pursuant to an 
agreement between the North American Life and Cas- 
ualty Company and Investors Syndicate, underwriter 
for Investors Syndicate of America, Inc. Payments of 
premiums to the insurance company for such insurance 
are to be synchronized with installment payments on 
the certificate. No insurance premium will be accepted 
to cover a period for which installment payments on the 
related certificate have not been or are not concurrently 
being made. 

Investors Syndicate of America, Inc. is not a party 
to such agreement and is named in the insurance policy 
as recipient of the insurance in the event of death solely 
for credit on such certificate. 


(c) States in Which Insurance to Be Sold 


It is the present intention that North American Life 
and Casualty Company qualify as its sales representa- 
tives for the sale of the self-completion insurance policy 
all sales representatives of Investors Syndicate in each 
state in which Investors Syndicate of America, Inc. 
certificates are offered. Such qualification may not be 
effected as to all such sales representatives and the 
insurance company may not become qualified in some 
states in which Investors Syndicate of America, Inc. 
certificates are sold and in the latter states no offering 
or sale of such insurance will be made. As of Sept. 15, 
1948, the insurance company was qualified to sell in- 
surance in the following states in which Investors 
Syndicate of America, Inc. certificates were being sold: 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Nebraska, Washington, Oregon, Utah, Iowa, Colorado, 
Idaho, Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Indiana, 
Maryland, Oklahoma, Tennessee, South Carolina, West 
Virginia, Wyoming and the District of Columbia. Sales 
practices will continue in the manner presently em- 
ployed by Investors Syndicate and the presentation of 
the self-completion plan will be made at the time the 
sale of the installment certificates is solicited. 


(Continued on the next page) 





























The Hotel 


Pennsylvania 


New York City 


is now 


known as 


HOTEL 


STATLER 


Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 

















Vested Renewals 
oe Unsurpassed. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY. INC. 


TAKE A PEEK AT HAPPINESS! 


matter of 
pride with us 
that our field 
men are prosper- 
ous. They lead 
happy lives as good 
citizens of their com 
munities. The salabil- 
ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION features, liberal 
contracts and home office 
cooperation assures this... 
always. ‘iould you be inte- 
rested in joining an organi- 
zation of this kind? 


OCCIDENTAL Ay. 


INSURANCE COMPA 
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INVESTORS SYNDICATE—Continued 
(d) Amount of Insurance Payable on Death 


In the event of the death of the certificate holier 


while such insurance is in effect, the insurance company 
will pay immediately to Investors Syndicate of America, 
Inc. upon proof of death of such holder an amount sufti- 
cient to complete the current certificate year's instail- 
ment payments remaining unpaid at the date of death 


and any such further amount as will when accumulated 
at the rate of 2% per annum, compounded annually 
from the date of such payment be sufhcient to pay on 
an annual payment basis (irrespective of payment 
method followed by the holder) all other installments to 
maturity remaining unpaid on said certificate at the 
date of death. 


(e) Credit of Insurance Proceeds after Death to 
Investment Certificate 


When such sum is received from the insurance com- 
pany by Investors Syndicate of America, Inc., it will 
be credited to the related investment certificate in ex- 
actly the same manner as though such a payment liad 
been made by the certificate holder. A payment sutfh 
cient to complete the certificate year will be credited 
to the certificate and the balance will be credited by In 
vestors Syndicate of America, Inc. to such certificate 
as unapplied advance payments. Under the terms | 
Series 6, 10, 15 and 20 certificates, interest of 2° per 
annum, compounded annually, is credited on unapplic 
advance payments until such are credited as installmen 
payments on the certificate. It is the present policy « 
the Company upon a request of a certificate holder, 1 
pay him the amount of any unapplied advance payments 
with any accumulated interest. This policy will also 
apply to unapplied advance payments resulting from 
payment to Investors Syndicate of America, Inc.-of the 
insurance upon death of a certificate holder. If the Com- 
pany receives a net rate of return in excess of 2% per 
annum on unapplied advance payments held by it such 
excess will accrue to the benefit of the Company. 


—, 


—o a" 


(f} Options Available after Death 


Options available in the event of death of the certifi 


cate holder, as described by paragraph 29¢ hereof 


(Article 10 of certificate), are available on all certiti- 
cates. If the beneficiary elects an option under Article 
10 of a certificate covered by self-completion insurance 
within six months of date of death of the certificate 
holder, such beneficiary shall receive in addition to 
that amount provided by the option the total amount re- 
ceived by Investors Syndicate of America, Inc. from 
the insurance policy. If the beneficiary elects an option 
permitted by the certificate after such six months’ period 
has expired he will receive credit for the cash surrender 
value of the certificate as of the date of such election 
plus the remainder of the insurance proceeds which 
have not been applied as installment payments on such 
certificate and any other amounts then due on the certifi 
cate. This should be read in conjunction with the fol- 


lowing paragraph (¢). 
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Such insurance policy has no cash surrender value 
at any time and is non-participating as to insurance 
company dividends. 


(g) Election of Option Must Be Made Within 
Six Months after Death 


The right of the beneficiary of an investment certifi- 
cate covered by a self-completion insurance policy to 
elect the option under Article 10 of the certificate (para- 
graph 29g hereof) to receive the total amount paid on 
the certificate where such amount exceeds the cash 
surrender value may be exercised at any time within 
six months of the date of death of the certificate holder. 
Such right will be available for such period of time even 
though the proceeds of the insurance is received by 
Investors Syndicate of America, Inc. for credit on the 
certificate or a payment is made on such certificate 
prior to the end of such six months’ period. By electing 
such option to receive the total amount paid in on the 
certificate together with the proceeds of the life insur- 
ance, the beneficiary will at time of death receive a larger 
amount than would be available to him as a cash sur- 
render value plus the proceeds of the insurance, and 
the former amount will be larger (with certain excep- 
tions) than the cash surrender value plus the remaining 
of such insurance proceeds available prior to the date 
the “break-even” point is reached. 


Any delay in making payment of an installment on 
the certificate when due because of death, delay in re- 
ceiving proceeds from the insurance company or other- 
wise will extend the maturity of the certificate by a 
period equal to all such delays. 


(h) Events That Terminate Insurance 


Such insurance is terminated if (1) there is no pay- 
ment of premiums for the insurance within the 31 day 
grace period; (2) in,the event of conversion of such 
investment certificate prior to maturity into a paid-up 
certificate, the termination or surrender of such certifi- 
cate prior to maturity for its cash value, or upon election 
to receive term installment payments, or the election of 
optional settlements in the event of total permanent dis- 
ability; (3) transfer during the lifetime of the insured 
of the title to said investment certificate unless such 
transfer is by way of collateral pledge only. 


If the insurance is terminated, it may upon written 
request by the insured to the insurance company be re- 
instated at any time during the lifetime of the insured 
within one year of the date of such termination provided 
the investment certificate of Investors Syndicate of 
America, Inc. is not then in default and upon the pro- 
duction of evidence of insurability satisfactory to the 
insurance company and the payment of a rewriting fee 
of $1.00 and the payment of premium at the age rate 
then applicable. In the event of transfer of such certifi- 
cate, the new holder may make application for such 
insurance in the same manner and by the same terms as 
would be necessary on an original application. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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FROM OUR DEC. 31 
STATEMENT 


Es 6 064 06 occ acenx $ 277,252,836 
Gain in Assets in 1948 ...... 32,000,000 
Gain in Life Insurance 

a Ee a 245,132,820 
Total Life Insurance 

PNT: co ccecedecsbnde 2,045,684,151 
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The NATIONAL LIFE AND M 


RGF HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. bcc 





—. ACCIDENT Lusurance Co., Lue. 
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The Country’s Most Friendly 
Company Offers: .. . 


@ Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's 
contracts to those looking for a permanent connection. 


@ Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from 
birth to age 65 with full death benefit on juvenile 
policy contracts from age 0. 


@ Complete line of Accident and Health policy con- 
tracts with life-time benefits. 


@ Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgi- 
cal, medical and nurse benefits. 


@ Complete substandard facilities. 
@ Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life 
insurance companies. 


Openings in California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Director of Agencies 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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The GOLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


so SsTtTOn, 


LIFE INSURANCE Zana 


MASSACH US ETT 





NO COBBLER'S CHILD, HE... 


The Columbian National representative has 


Group Life, Hospital for self and dependent, 


and an excellent Retirement Plan. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE—Continued 
(i) Period of Grace 


Since there is a 31 day grace period for payment of 
insurance premiums, Investors Syndicate of America, 
Inc. is also extending a similar grace period for install- 
ment payments on its certificates where such certificates 
are covered by self-completion insurance policies. I[n 
these instances, payments made within the 31 day grace 
period will be credited as of the due date of such pay- 
ments. If the insurance policy terminates during the 
life of the certificate, future payments on the certificate 
will not be entitled to the 31 day period of grace but all 
default provisions as set forth in the certificate will be 
available. 


(j) Monthly Premium Rates for Self-Completion Insurance 
Coverage per $1,000 Maturity Amount of Related 
Investment Certificates of Investors Syndicate 
of America, Inc. 





INTEGRITY—GROWING ON SERVICE 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 





Series Series Series Series 
Age 6 10 15 20 
Up to 25, Incl. $.24 $.22 $22 $.22 
26-30, e .26 .26 .26 26 
—, 32 30 30 30 
3640, ‘ 40 08 38 38 
41-45, “ 50 50 0 30 
46-50, “ 68 68 0 /4 
51-55, “ 1.04 1.08 1.16 
56 1.12 1.20 
57 1.22 1.30 
58 1.32 1.42 
59 1.42 1.56 
60 1.52 1.70 
61 1.62 
62 1.72 
63 1.84 
64 1.96 


y, 


a 


BALANCE SPEEDS PROGRESS 


With one wheel missing ...or only three wheels 


functioning ... smooth forward motion is impossible. 
Progress requires balance. 


A life insurance institution to move forward must 
have similar balance... in background, in 


present performance, in plans for the future. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA « PENNSYLVANIA 





Annual, semi-annual and quarterly premium rates 
are 12, 6 and 3 times respectively of the above quoted 
monthly rates. 

Amount payable on death to Investors Syndicate of 
America, Inc. to be credited to the related investment 
certificate will be the remainder of installment payments 
for the current certificate year plus the present value 
of the remaining payments on an annual payment basis 
irrespective of the method of payment that had been 
followed by the holder. The insurance liability will 
always be less than the face amount of the related invest- 
ment certificate and the amount of such liability will 
decrease as installment payments are made on the 
certificate. 

No insurance premium is payable with the last in- 
stallment payment made to mature the certificate. [n- 
surance will not extend to installment payments which 
may be made on Series 15 and 20 certificates after their 
regular maturity date. 

The insurance premium is payable for a maximum 
period of four years eleven months (none is payable 
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with the last certificate installment payment) on the 
Series 6 certificates as they are only five annual (60 
monthly) installment payments to be made on such 
certificates. However a Series 6 certificate matures at 
the end of the sixth certificate year. 

Investors Syndicate is to receive from the insurance 
company as compensation for its services in connection 
with such insurance, 6 cents per $1,000 of the face 
amount of the related investment certificate for each 
month for which the insurance premium is collected by 
Investors Syndicate on such policy. Annual, semi- 
annual and quarterly fees will be 12, 6 and 3 times 
respectively of such monthly rate. Investors Syndicate 
will presently pay into an Incentive Pay Fund a part 
of such compensation received from the insurance com- 
pany and this part of such fund may be considered an 
indirect compensation to sales representatives for the 
sale of the insurance policies. Such incentive pay fund 
is distributed annually to sales representatives of In- 
vestors Syndicate. 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Auditing Promotions 


Frank J. Keefe and R. Radcliffe Massey were named 
second vice presidents of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. in February. An- 
nouncement of the election was made by President Paul 
F, Clark. 

Frank J. Keefe, manager of the Underwriting De- 
partment, has been with the John Hancock for 46 years 
and has been associated with the Underwriting Depart- 
ment since its organization in 1917. 

R. Radcliffe Massey has been associated with the 
General Agency Department of the company since 1938. 
He is a graduate of Harvard University, 1926, and was 
formerly with the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. 

The company has also announced the election of 
William C. Whittemore and George Hylen as Assistant 
Treasurers. 

As a result of the reorganization of the Auditing De- 
partment and the establishment of a Controller’s Depart- 
ment the following elections were announced: Robert 
E. Slater was named Controller, Brenton H. Martin and 
Wesley H. Olson were named Associate Controllers. 
Paul E. Tierney was elected Auditor to succeed Vice 
President William A. Quigley who has relinquished that 
office in anticipation of his retirement later this year. 
George E. Wilson was elected Associate Auditor and 
Thomas M. Lynch and Joseph C. Thunstrom were 
named Assistant Auditors. 

Robert E. Slater who was promoted from Associate 
Auditor is a Fellow of the Actuarial Societies and was 
in the life insurance business for twelve years before 
becoming associated with the John Hancock in 1946. 

Paul E. Tierney, a Certified Public Accountant of 
broad experience, has been associated with the John 
Hancock for ten years, and since 1942 has been an 
Assistant Auditor. 


For April, 1949 














INDIVIDUAL SECURITY— 
DEMOCRACY 


Today, as never before, the people of America are 
thinking of the security of the future, a security 
guaranteed not by the blood of battle but by the 
economic security of each individual—for economic 
security of the individual is the prime requisite of 
national security. 








When people turn to their government for suste- 
nance, they live by the will of the government, not 
by their own, and Democracy becomes a mockery. 


Life Insurance stands foremost in guaranteeing the 
economic security of the individual—in fact it is 
the greatest of all guarantors of individual security 
-—and so of Democracy and Liberty. 


Are you, as a Life Underwriter, interested? You 
will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT — INDIANA 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Headquarters of the World for. 


Insurance Conventions 
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ATLAS... 


... according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
— rs rr + evapo Ow — 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our % ae ane oy 





= Excellent territory still avail- 
= able in Arkansas, California, 
2 Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 








JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE. 
Gain of $100,232,136 over 1947 


ne arn. 4 ses 
Increase of $5,485,653 


SURPLUS FUNDS AND CAPITAL. . . $11,384,238 
Increase of $930,475 


- $575,752,425 


$23,660,265 


Se er ae Pea ee 
Gain of $7,211,849 
LIABILITIES $27,659,420 


For each $1.00 of liability the Company 
bas $1.41 in Assets... 
Liabilities include policy reserves 


PAID POLICYHOLDERS AND 
BENEFICIARIES 


ona $ 6,907,066 
$372,392 more than in 1947 
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KANSAS CITY LIFE 
Arnold V. P. 


C. W. Arnold, who joined the Kansas City Life Ins. 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. in 1921, has been elected \ ice 
President and Superintendent of Agencies. Previously 
Mr. Arnold was Superintendent of Agencies. He is a 
member of the committee on field personnel of the 
Agency Management Association and is also a member 
of the General Agents and Managers Association of 
Kansas City. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 


Promotions 


All present directors and ofhcers of The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company were unanimously 
re-elected at the company’s annual meeting in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. and nine officer promotions were an- 
nounced by President McAndless following the meeting. 

Lee Wilks, Assistant Secretary and Manager of the 
Claim department, was promoted to Assistant Vice 
President. Ray E. McCall, Gordon. C. 
Allen C. Steere, each of whom was formerly Assistant 
Counsel, were promoted to Assistant General Counsel. 
Everett R. Crilly, Manager of the Tax department, and 
John Phelps, Reinsurance Supervisor, were named 
Assistant Secretaries. Frederick W. Clark, Walter \V. 
Stetfen, and Gathings Stewart were promoted to As- 
sistant Actuaries. 

Mr. Wilks joined the company in 1929 after six vears’ 
previous home office experience as an Assistant Actuary 
He has served as Assistant Secretary and Manager ol! 
the Claim department. Mr. McCall joined the conapany 
in 1933 as Assistant Counsel. Mr. Reeves has served as 
Assistant Counsel since 1931, except for a two-year 
leave of absence in 1934 and 1935 when he was attorney 
for the Trustees of the Royal Union Life in Des Moines 
Mr. Steere joined The Lincoln National in 1934 as 
Assistant Counsel after having been active in the prac- 
tice of law for several years in Fort Worth, Texas 
Mr. Crilly joined the company’s Personnel and Plan 
ning department in 1922 after three years’ previous ex 
perience in home office life insurance work. He later 
served in the Department of Issue and was Assistant 
Agency Auditor in the Agency-Auditing department 
before being named Manager of the company’s newly- 
created Tax department in 1943. 

Mr. Phelps affiliated with The Lincoln National Life 
in 1938 as a member of the Home Office Underwriting 
department. Nine years later he was transferred to the 
Reinsurance department, and in December, 1947, was 
named Reinsurance Supervisor. He is a graduate o! 
the University of Michigan where he majored in Ac 
tuarial Science and Business Administration. Mr. Clark 
joined the company as a member of the Royal Union 
branch in Des Moines in 1934. A year later he was 
transferred to the Home Office. He has served in the 


Reeves, and 
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Nortliern States, Policyholders Service, and Group 
departments, and at present is Supervisor in the Group 
department. Mr. Steffen joined The Lincoln National 
Actuarial department in 1941 and was promoted to 
Actuarial Assistant in 1947, 

Mr. Phelps, Mr. Clark, Mr. Steffen, and Mr. Stewart 
are all Fellows of the Actuarial Society of America and 
the .\merican Institute of Actuaries. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 


Home Office Promotions 


Loyal Protective Life Insurance Company of Boston, 
\fass. has announced the organization of a Controller's 
Department and the promotion of Robert H. Hughes, 
Auditor and Assistant Treasurer to the position of Con- 
troller. Mr. Hughes has been with the Loyal for the 
past three vears and prior to that time he had been 
Treasurer and Secretary of a large advertising firm in 
New York City. 

Jerome M,. Powell, son of the President of the Com- 
pany, John M, Powell, has completed his Associateship 
in the Actuarial Society of America and the American 
Institute of Actuaries and has been appointed Assistant 
\ctuary of the Company. 

Jerome Powell is a graduate of Michigan University, 
where he majored in Mathematics and Actuarial 


Science, 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
H. O. Enlargement 


President Alexander T. Maclean of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company has announced 
that the company will soon begin the construction of 
substantial additions to the home office buildings in 
Springfield, Mass, 

Contracts have been entered into with the Turner 

truction Company of Boston and New York, 
and the supervising architects will be the firm of Cram 
and Ferguson of Boston. The addition to the plant of 
the Massachusetts Mutual will consist of four-story 
extensions of the east and west wings of the building, 
in a southerly direction, to the approximate depth of 
160 feet. The warehouse and service buildings will be 
expanded by substantial additions in the approximate 
percentage of the increase in the main structure. The 
contract will also involve a complete renovation of the 
illuminating system in the existing buildings. 

The present supervising architects, Cram and Fergu- 
son, are outstanding in the field of architectural engi- 
neering in the eastern part of the country, having been 
the superyising architects for construction of head 
athice buildings for the New England Mutual, and John 
Hancock Mutual Life insurance companies in Boston, 
and the Provident Mutual Life in Philadelphia. Both 
Cram and Ferguson and Turner Construction Company 
have specialized in building life insurance home offices. 
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RESOURCES 
Bonds: 
U. S. Government ....... 35.5% $13,323,202.56 
State, County and 
DE Glace cheuuee 3.7% 1,407,561.36 
Canadian Provinces and 
RS cok nun aun eeeed 1.4% 511,954.61 
Public Utilities ........ 22.0%  8,269,567.80 
SS EEE TRS ORG 1.8% 689,431.55 
Institutional and 
SS cb owe akew ute 3.9%  1,447,843.30 
ee CEN ik div cones 68.3% $25,649,561.18 
Preferred Stock ........... 3.2% i,)39,474.00 
Common Stock .......... 3% 113,250.00 
First Mortgage Loans 
| om Real Estate .......... 20.4% 7,668,862.13 
PT SMO «ok cccciemate 3.1% 1,168,838.27 
Home Office and 
Other Real Estate ...... 1.5% 568,177.42 
Ge ccciatiuteyabaceses 1.7% 615,044.27 
Premiums Due and 
Pee Pee 1.1% 424,687.49 
Interest Due and Accrued 
and Other Items ........ 4% 156,405.58 
(ES 100.0% $37,554,300.34 
| LIABILITIES 
| Policy Reserves as required 
DI « cdishcbedebsdaus $30,967,773.18 
Reserves for future pay- 
ments under Supplemen- 
tary Contracts ........<. 2,244,610.00 
Policy Claims in Process 
of Settlement .......... 266,937.58 
| Premiums and other obliga- 
tions paid in advance ... 859,021.61 
| Dividends on policies left 
with the Company and de. 
clared to December 31, 
BE 0. cxvétuta cb Heb voters 141,345.97 
Reserve for Taxes ........ 55,481.55 
All other Liabilities ...... 108,877.24 
Total of all Liabilities $34,644,047.13 
Additional Protection for Policyowners 
Reserve for Fluctuation in 
Mortality and Interest $ 250,000.00 
Contingency Reserve ...... 500,000.00 
So ee ae reese 1,000,000.00 
sewn oods ovodenen en 1,160,253.21 $ 2,910,253.21 
et o cabecdties «os $37,554,300.34 














Life Insurance in Force $124,230,895 
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We re Proud of our Monarch Family 
In tens of thousands of homes 


Monarch stands for the best 
Participating Life ape 


a lelibideliiaaitelsli Mmiteliuiteliteaee taal (tila ititiiehtas 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


| ke 
ES Ste 
COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 


WHICH ROAD? 


This analogy has been found very helpful many 
times in selling retirement insurance plans: 
The fact that a man has a destination presupposes 
his having to use some road or thoroughfare to 
reach that destination. By following a rough, wind- 
ing, uncharted road, his journey will take much 
longer and be dangerous and uncertain; indeed, 
he may not reach his destination at all. But by 
following a highway which is clear, straight and 
charted all the way, he guarantees for himself a 
safe, smooth journey; a safe, sure arrival at his 
destination. 

In a man’s financial journey toward the goal of 
security after 65, he may follow the road of bonds, 
real estate, or bank savings. But this road is 
fraught on all sides by the dangers of depressions, 
low interest rates, bad investments, or death. He 
can also follow a highway that is clearly marked 
and protected every step of the way and at the end 
of which awaits financial security, safe and certain. 
This is the highway of Life Insurance. 





Insurance in Force—February 28, 1949— 
$399,976,812 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE ©§ MORTON BOYD, President 























MICHIGAN LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


Following the Annual Meeting of stockholders of 
Michigan Life Insurance Company held March 2 jp 
Detroit, the Directors promoted Colonel S. D. Pepper 
from General Counsel to Vice President and Genera] 
Counsel, W. H. Ekberg from 2nd Vice President and 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer to Secretary of the com- 
pany, and T. S. Edwards from Actuary to 2nd Vice 
President and Actuary. Two new Vice Presidencies 
were created and to these new ofhces were elected 
Charles A. Sink and Roscoe O. Bonisteel, both of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Hugh Francis of Detroit was elected 
General Attorney for the company. 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
Venables New Medical Director 


Dr. Thomas H. Dickson, Medical Director of The 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company in St. Paul 
retired under the company’s pension plan on April | 
after thirty-two years of service with the company. He 
was succeeded by Dr. A. E. Venables, prominent St. 
Paul physician, who has been associated with the com- 
pany as Medical Consultant for some years past. 

Dr. Dickson was graduated from the University of 
Minnesota Medical College in 1910, engaged in private 
practice in St. Paul until 1917 when he became Assistant 
Medical Director. He was made Associate Medical 
Director in 1924 and in 1935 was elected Medical Di- 
rector. 

Dr. Venables obtained his M.D. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba and again in 1926 from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He has been cardiologist at 
Miller Hospital and associated with the Miller Clinic 
since 1923. He is the thyroid specialist at the "Wilder 
Dispensary Clinic, on the medical service at Gillette 
State Hospital and on the Staffs of all St. Paul hospitals. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


D. |. Arrangement 


In an unusual step Continental Casualty Company of 
Chicago has announced a co-operative arrangement 
with the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
New Jersey which enables life agents of that company 
to write Non-Cancellable Accidental Death Benefits up 
to $50,000.00. Louis C. Morrell, Superintendent of 
Continental’s Special Risks Division, states that this 
policy was developed to meet the growing demand of 
Mutual Benefit Life agents for a coverage comparable 
to “‘double indemnity.” 

Although Mutual Benefit Life realizes fully the 
merits of “double indemnity” protection, the company 
has refrained from writing this coverage because they 
feel it should be written as a casualty form of protection 
and not as a life company coverage. 
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rom time to time, Mutual Benefit Life agents have 
met the demand for “double indemnity” by writing a 
corresponding amount of standard accident business in 
various forms. Now, however, through Continental’s 
Special Risks Division, Mutual Benefit Life agents 
have one market for their sales with non-cancellable 
accidental death coverage specifically devised by experi- 
enced A & H actuaries and underwriters that goes 
beyond the limits of “double indemnity” as written by 
most life companies. 

For examole, the Continental accidental death policy 
is non-cancellable and may be continued even if Mutual 
Benefit Life insurance (sold in conjunction) is dropped. 
Also, even though the insured becomes permanently dis- 
abled, the policy is non-waiverable after issue. ‘There 
are no unnecessary exclusions in the coverage, nor 1s it 
limited to certain travel and other specified accidents. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
H. O. Promotions 


At the 105th annual meeting of the New England 
Mutual, Boston, Mass. the following promotions on the 
home office staff were announced: Robert J. Lawthers 
is now director of Benefits and Estate Planning, and 
Doris Montgomery, C.L.U., was made manager and 
attorney of the newly established Pension Business 
Department. 

W. James Lawthers was advanced to an assistant 
secretary of the company and manager of the Policy 
Loan Department. William C. Gentry, C.L.U., is now 
assistant director of agencies, and Alan Beck has been 
made editor of the company’s magazine, The Pilot’s 
Log. 

David A. Burr was named supervisor of research, 
and Raymond H. Bingham was promoted to assistant 
manager of-the Renewal Service Department. 

Wilton M. Hoag is now manager of the Purchasing 
Department and will be assisted by F. Donald Bates. 
C. Alvin Goldsmith has been appointed manager of 
the new General Service Department and will be as- 
sisted by Albert A. Bertelsen. Both departments will be 
under the general supervision of Alfred W. Jones, pur- 
chasing agent. 


. NEW YORK LIFE 


Promotions, Etc. 


George H. Kelley, C.L.U., has been named to the 
newly created position of Editor of Sales Publications. 
He was formerly Director of Sales Publications. In addi- 
tion to having general charge of the Nylic Review, pub- 
lication for New York Life’s field force, Mr. Kelley will 
continue to direct and edit sales promotion material, 
direct mail plans and policy illustrations. Mr. Thomson 
will have general advisory supervision of the Sales 
Publications Division, and J. Dixon Calderwood is in 
active charge of the Nylic Review as Associate Editor. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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A “BENBRICIAL” Year 


44th ANNUAL REPORT 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Banks and Office (1.62%) ........ 
U. S. Government Bonds (31.97%) ...... 
State, County and Municipal Bonds (5.40%) 
Corporate Bonds (17.42%) ..... ........ 
Corporate Stocks (2.32%) .............. 


First Mortgage Loans and Contracts 
On Farm Properties (5.40%) .......... 


On City Properties (24.70%) .......... 
Home Office and other Real Estate (.51%) 
oe Se ree 
interest Accrued [.579%,) ................ 


Current Net Premiums and all other items 
Ee ee in. wk Ltn haces mace bare 


pn Re Se Eee a ne Be 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve on Policies ................ 
Dividends Payable to Policyowners in 1949 
Dividends left by Policyowners to draw in- 

olksdewandavans wh bee ce eee anees 
Policy Claims in process of payment ...... 
Taxes {accrued in 1948 but payable in 1949) 


Premiums and Interest paid in advance, and 
other current accounts ............. 


INS. cidcednnvedine ctnuce 


Additional Funds for Protection of Policy- 
owners 


EE ee ae See ey 
Contingency Funds ........... Sarees 
SRS SORE Soong pene epee My aaa 


ae eae eT ne ne ti es a 


$ 615,424.53 


12,174,094.62 
2,056,988.37 
6,632,619.41 
884,764.11 


2,053,627.02 
9,407,116.44 
192,400.00 
2,560,493.42 
217,134.20 


| .284,859.91 





$38,079,527.03 


$31,718,308.50 
632,680.31 


| 040,995.00 
111,567.22 
118,940.71 


504,020.76 





$34,126,512.50 


$ 750,000.00 
| 000,000.00 
2,203,014.53 





$38,079,527.03 


Since organization the Company has paid in benefits 


$21,745,996 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 





$204,716,495 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, President 
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NEW YORK LIFE—Continued 


Ronald B. Swinford has been appointed an Assistant 
Vice President of the company. Mr. Swinford had previ- 
ously been Assistant General Counsel. Ele will be in 
charge of a new Office of Research and Development. 

The following promotions in the Actuarial Depart- 
ment also were announced: James J. Braddock and 
Manuel R. Cueto to the position of Associate Actuary, 
James R. McDonnell and Charles S. Schnelle to As- 
sistant Actuary, Edward H. Sweetser to Actuarial 
Supervisor, Lester Powley and Jack Rieper to Assistant 
Managers, and H. Frank Homan to Actuarial Assistant. 

Edward B. Williams and John F. Ryan, formerly 
Assistant Actuaries, were made Executive Assistants in 
the office of the Committee on Insurance Practices. 


Harrison Featured 


George L. Harrison, Chairman of the Board and one 
of the magnates of insurance, doesn’t even speak the 
lingo of the business. 

He is no backslapper, nor salesman, nor actuary, and 
he admits that when he came to New York Life eight 
years ago he was scarcely on speaking terms with a 
mortality table or a rate book, according to Matthew 
Josephson, who profiled Mr. Harrison in “Money Men 
Are Different Now,” in the Feb. 26th Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

“The funds of New York Life are many times larger 
than those commanded by the spectacular self-taught 








money lords of the nineteenth century, the Vanderbilts 


and Rockefellers,” Mr. Josephson writes. “ Verely 
through his own company Harrison may disburse 
for investment $1,000,000 every 24 hours, launch a 


$70,000,000 housing project, buy an entire corporation 
bond issue up to $30,000,000 at one throw. But, unlike 
his forerunners, this latter-day money lord derives no 
personal profits from the large aftairs he carries on.” 

Mr. Harrison is paid $100,000 a year, which makes 
him a salaried manager for the $4,234,000,000 firm he 
heads, the Post article says. “The modern financial over- 
lord is more and more often like that—a career man 
dependent upon a salary,” the author declares. 

Mr. Harrison was unanimously elected to the Board 
of Directors of the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica at its meeting on February 18. He succeeds James 
Lee Loomis, Chairman of the Board of The Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, whose resignation was 
submitted at the same meeting because of his retirement 
from active service with the company. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE & CASUALTY 


Providing Insurance for Investors Syndicate 


The North American Life & Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota is now providing life 
insurance for Investors Syndicate members in a rather 
interesting arrangement. For further details, see In- 
vestors Syndicate in this section of the News. 











ASSETS 

First Mortgage Loans .............. $13,536,552.43 
Sk SERGE Fite aa ee ent Oe lea 18,172,876.09 
Ce oa 341,888.71 
Policy Loans ........ 1,011,051.23 
Interest Due and Remenid | 242,395.44 
Cash in Banks and Office .. 578,155.56 
Premiums Due and Deferred _.. 664,714.00 

TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS ......... $34,647,633.46 


a a ee ee ee es ll i i a a i i i i i ee 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER G. VOECKS, President 
HOME OFFICE —— WAVERLY, IOWA 


70th ANNUAL STATEMENT — DECEMBER 31, 1948 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


LIABILITIES 

Policy Reserves ... $27,500,476.00 
Advance Premium and Interest Payments 764,368.55 | 
Reserve for Claims . 904,301.64 
Dividend Accumulations 2,212,848.45 
Reserve for Taxes 10} ,000.00 
Reserve for 1949 Dividends to Policyholders 715,000.00 
All Other Liabilities ... 73,748.38 
Special Contingency Reserve. $ 150,000.00 

Unassigned Surplus 2,225,890.44 

Total Surplus Funds 2,375,890.44 





TO BALANCE ASSETS ... 


$178,121,418.00 


$34,647,633.46 





























j 

PROGRESS | 

{ December Insurance Admitted Benefits (excluding dividends) Dividends Returned | 
{ 3ist in Force Assets Paid Since Organization Since Organization | 
| 1933 $ 33,571,232 $ 4,727,361 $3,762,314 $ 569,648 | 
| 1938 57,865,661 9,244,174 4,761,010 | 461,387 

| 1943 95,919,738 18,552,160 6,213,250 3,511,366 

| 1948 178,121,418 34,647,633 9,818,414 6,377,388 | 
| | 
A TRADITION OF FAITHFUL STEWARDSHIP SINCE 1879 )}} 
LO a —_————— a = 
96 Best’s Life News 
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to specialize in the life insurance field. 


story and that was all it took. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 





NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL 


Favorable Publicity 


In the March edition of the Reader’s Digest there ap- | 


pears an article entitled “What This Country Means to 
Me” by C. C. Spaulding, Sr., President of the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company, Durham, 
N.C. This is the first time in a long, long time that life 
insurance has been covered in that famous publication. 
Aiter reading Mr. Spaulding’s story, however, most 
people both in and out of the business will concur that 
both he and his story merit the recognition given. 


OHIO NATIONAL 


Mutualization Under Way 


\ plan for mutualizing the Ohio National Life, Cin- | 





summer job as a salesman. After graduating, he continued with a casualty, fire, and life com- 
pany. In 1944, Vernon enlisted in the Marines and after his return to civilian life, he decided 


“He had interviews with several life insurance companies in Topeka, but he didn't find 
quite what he was looking for. Then came Claude Tucker and the Minnesota Mutual! Claude 
(now our General —_ gave Vernon a demonstration of how to sell with the Success Bond 

| 


“It's a wonderful life for the Murrows. A contented husband and children make my job a 
pleasure. We're all going places with a Minnesota Mutualite who knows where he's going." 


Write for literature on the Organized Sales Plan. 


‘7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 











ciinati, was approved by the stockholders and policy- | 


holders in 1941 and later by the Superintendent of In- 
surance of Ohio. However, due to litigation by two 
small stockholders, which only recently was terminated, 
the company was not able to put the plan in operation. 
With this litigation now out of the way the company 
is taking steps to carry out the plan which provides for 
the selection of shares, to be acquired, by lot. 

So that the selection by lot will be fair to each stock- 
holder, each share outstanding has been assigned a 
mutualization number. From time to time stockholders 
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says MRS. VERNON MURROW 


Topeka, Kansas. 


"Vernon was ‘fishing’ for a more advan- 
tageous job when he got the ‘strike’ he had 
been waiting for. He knew he had a 
‘whopper’ on his line. 

"Vernon's insurance experience started 
during his college days when he had a 


Organized 1880 








will be notified when any of their shares have been 
selected by lot and which certificates should be for- 
warded to the company for the transfer of the shares 
so selected. 

The Board of Directors has authorized the acquisition 
of 10,000 shares as of April 1, 1949. Par value is $10.00 


and shares are being purchased at $40.00. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 


Another Non-Can Restoration 


As of March 31, 1949 the Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Los Angeles, California, announced the 
fifth restoration of benefits under the Non-Cancellable 
Income policies. The amount of this restoration is 7% 
and brings the total amount of such restoration to date 
to 31%. In dollars and cents the restoration involves 
approximately $1,970,000 and brings the total amount 


to date to $8,200,000. 


PALMETTO STATE LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


Palmetto State, Columbia, South Carolina, has an- 
nounced the following promotions: William Wallace to 
Vice President and Actuary; John L. M. Tobias to 
Assistant Vice President; Henry E. Edenfield to As- 
sistant Secretary. 
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PIEDMONT LIFE 


New Company 


The Piedmont Life Insurance Company, located at 
1222 Peach Street, N.E., Atlanta 3, Georgia, was in- 
corporated as a stock legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany under the laws of Georgia on October 22, 1946 
and was licensed on March 8, 1948. It began business 
on the same date with an authorized capital of $1,000,000 
and the paid-in cash $233,840. The par value of the 
shares is $10 and they were sold at $20 and $25 produc- 
ing a cash surplus of $202,300 after organization ex- 
penses of 10% in the amount of $48,460 were met. 

The company is writing the usual forms of Ordinary 
insurance on the non-participating basis, using the CSO 
Table at 2%2%. 

The officers are: President, G. Everett Strupper; 
Vice Presidents, W. C. Cottongim and T. C. Lanier; 
Secretary, J. Perry Drake; Treasurer, Don A. Limbert ; 
Medical Director, Dr. B. L. Shackleford and Actuary, 
J. A. Copeland & Son. 

Directors include Messrs. Strupper, Lanier, Limbert 
and Shackleford, together with H. Benson [ford, Ray- 
mond D. Hill, Fred R. Johnson, Sam Kendrick, L. S. 
Lott, H. W. McEachern, Hugh McMath and J. T. 
Whitley. 

Currently, the company is licensed in Georgia only. 


PRUDENTIAL 
Rutherford V. P. 


Election of James E. Rutherford, widely known in- 
surance executive, to Vice President of the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of Newark, N. J. was announced last 
month by Carrol M. Shanks, President. 

Mr. Rutherford, who has been Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
for the past six and one half years, will take up his 
duties with The Prudential as soon as he can be re- 
leased from his present post. The date will be an- 
nounced later. 

In his new post, he will be associated with Vice Presi- 
dent Orville E. Beal and will have immediate super- 
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vision of the District Agencies Department under Mr. 
Beal who will continue to direct and supervise both the 
District Agencies and Agencies Service Departments, 

Prior to becoming Executive Vice President of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters in 1942, Mr 
Rutherford had many years of insurance agency ex- 
perience in the field, including assignments in Seattle, 
Wash., Little Rock, Ark., Nashville, Tenn., and Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

A native of Magnet Cove, Ark., he received his B.A. 
degree from the University of Arkansas, and his I.L.B. 
from Arkansas Law School in 1925. 

In his letter of resignation to N.A.L.U., Mr. Ruther- 
ford said: 

“My decision to leave the Association and to accept 
another position in the business was not an easy one to 
make despite the attractiveness of the new work. Al- 
though the executive vice presidency of N.A.L.U. is not 
an easy job, there are many satisfactions connected with 
it. No one can fail to be impressed as a result of the 
loyalty and untiring devotion to the objectives of this 
association which are shown by its leaders at national, 
state and local levels and by its more than 54,000 mem- 
bers. I shall always be glad that I had the opportunity 
to serve with them on a team which, during the last six 
and one half years, has increased our number of local 
associations from 3/70 to 531 and our total membership 
from 29,130 to 54,063 as of the end of December. At 
their suggestion and through their support, we have 
expanded our headquarters staff from fifteen people to 
twenty-three. The program of expanded activities which 
I recommended in 1945 has been completed through the 
addition of a full-time attorney and a full-time actuary 
and certain realignments in our headquarters staff. It 
would be impossible adequately to thank you and the 
other officers and members of the board and my asso- 
ciates in headquarters for your friendship and continuing 
support. All these things make it difficult to leave. . .” 


McMillen New G. A. 


The company has also announced the opening of a 
new Agency at 347 Madison Ave., New York, for the 
handling of ordinary and group insurance. Clifford L. 
McMillen, former leading general agent for Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, has been named manager of the new 
office which will be known as the Uptown Agency. 
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PORTLAND MAINE HOME OFFICE 


ROLLAND E. IRISH, President 
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REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


from BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


In an attractive 5/2” x 8Y2” booklet form—the cover is a facsimile reproduction 


of the News cover in two-colors. A valuable advertising piece—each reprint will 


include your name and address or advertising message on the front cover. Prices 


vary according to quantity and number of pages of the article. Further information 


available upon request. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street 


New York 7, N. Y. 





PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


Mr. McMillen’s appointment culminates 37 years’ ex- 
perience in the life insurance field, during the last 17 of 
which he operated a general agency at the Madison Ave. 
address. His association with Northwestern terminated 
on December 31, 1948. 

Commenting on the appointment, Sayre MacLeod, 
Prudential’s vice president in charge of Ordinary Agen- 
cies, said, “We are happy indeed to welcome Mr. Mc- 
Millen to the ‘Prudential Family.’ With his vast ex- 
perience gained from a long and successful life insurance 
management career, we are confident that he will build 
for the Company an effective full-time organization 
which will serve the public well. It will be our pleasure 
to cooperate in every way possible to help him achieve 
this desirable objective. 

“Mr. McMillen’s appointment does not indicate in the 
least any loss of interest on our part in the very large 
brokerage business which has been brought to us by 
the fine general insurance fraternity all over the country. 
It does represent a firm conclusion on our part that there 
is no conflict between the building of a successful full- 
time staff and the acceptance and servicing of general 
brokerage and surplus lines.” 

Mr. McMillen started his insurance career as an agent 
for Northwestern in 1911, upon being graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin. A year later, at the age of 
22, he became a partner in the company’s Madison, 
Wisc., general agency, operating under the name of 
Shakshesky & McMillen. 

During World War I, he entered the Army and saw 
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active service overseas as a Captain in the 335th In- 
fantry. After being discharged, he returned to Wiscon- 
sin and was given the home office general agency. 

In 1931, he was appointed general agent in New York 
and opened offices at 347 Madison Ave. under the name 
of Clifford L. McMillen and Associates. He continued 
in that capacity until the end of 1948. 

Regarded as one of the country’s outstanding general 
agents, during the 17-year period he led all other North- 
western agencies for 10 years and placed second four 
years. 

The new Prudential manager is a past president and 
member of the Life Managers Association of New York 
and the Midtown Managers Association. He is also a 
member of the Round Table of New York City, the 
University Club of New York and numerous other 
organizations. 


PUBLIC SERVICE LIFE 


Taken over by National Public Service 


As of January 1, 1949 the Public Service Life, Health 
& Accident Company, a mutual insurance company, was 
merged with the National Public Service Insurance Com- 
pany, a stock company. The resulting stock company is 
known as “National Public Service Insurance Com- 
pany.” There has been no change in address and the 
new organization will continue to be located in the 
Securities Building, Seattle 1, Wash. 
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The NEW Look... 


In Sales Promotion and Sales Training. 
That's the Sun Life Program for 1949 
and, through modernized sales aids and 
up-to-date sales training, Sun Life 
Agents are being helped to achieve 
greater sales volume more quickly. 
During its fifty-eight years in business, 
service to policyholders and Agents has 
always been the Company's primary 
objective. 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Home Office: Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Insurance in Force: Over $254,000,000 
Assets: Over $ 45,300,000 
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Fifty-Fifth Year 
of Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance 
Company has paid $163,000,- 
000 to Policyowners’ = and 
Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894... 
The Company also holds over 
$71,000,000 in Assets for their 
benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insur- 
ance in force is over $208,- 
000.000 ... The State Life 
offers General Agency Op- 
portunities—with liberal con- 
tract, and up-to-date training 
and service  facilities—for 
those qualified. 
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THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murua Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 























RESERVE LOAN LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


Newly elected officers of Reserve Loan Life, Dallas. 
Texas, are as follows: John Dabney Murchison was 
made assistant vice president and member of the execu- 
tive committee. Selby Rawlings, who has been superin- 
tendent of agencies, was elected vice president and direc- 
tor of agencies. Herman E. Otto, formerly assistant 
secretary and cashier, was elected assistant vice presi- 
dent and assistant secretary. 


RUSHMORE MUTUAL 
Dean Executive V. P. 


Cecil K. Dean, C.L.U. has been named Executive V ice 
President and Director of Agencies of the Rushmore 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Rapid City, South 
Dakota. Mr. Dean began his insurance career as an 
agent following World War I; in 1929 he was made 
a General Agent for Penn Mutual at Wichita, Kansas; 
some years later he went with the American National 
and for the past nine years been General Agent in 
Wichita, Kansas for the Bankers Life of Nebraska. 


SECURITY MUTUAL 


Carson Supt. of Agencies 


Five officials of Security Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Binghamton, New York have either been pro- 
moted or added to the officers list. 

Norman T. Carson was named Superintendent of 
Agencies, a position held during the past 25 years by 
F. Leon Mable. Mr. Mable has been totally disabled 
since May of 1948 following a cardiac disturbance, He 
is now on disability under the Company’s retirement 
plan. It is not yet known when he will be able to return 
to active service. Mr. Carson had been acting Superin- 
tendent of Agencies in Mr. Mable’s absence. 

Also promoted at the meeting were Richard H. Parish 
and Robert FE. Richard. Mr. Parish was advanced from 
Assistant to the Comptroller to the post of Assistant 
Comptroller while Mr. Richard, who was Assistant 
Secretary in the Group Division of the Agency Depart- 
ment now becomes Assistant to the Superintendent of 
Agencies. 

Added to the officers list were Robert M. Best, who 
became Supervisor of Group Sales; and George H. 
Miller, who was named Assistant Actuary. 

Title changes resulted for Franklin D. Scudder; and 
Richard E. Gehr. Mr. Scudder became Assistant to thie 
Superintendent of Agencies instead of Assistant Secre- 
tary, Accident and Health Sales. Mr. Gehr, previously 
Assistant Auditor, now is Assistant Secretary. 
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VNION CENTRAL 


Underwriting Changes 


Eleven announcements designed to “help the life in- 
surance underwriter double his production in 1949” 
were announced at the National Convention of The 
Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio held at the Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, February 
13. 14, 15, and 16. These announcements were: 

1. A 50% increase in previously published tabular 
lynits of retention. Maximum retention will now be 
$150,000, with the very best reinsurance facilities pro- 
vided. Cases to $500,000 can now be underwritten. 

2. A new Term to 65 policy was announced, convert- 
ible to 55. 

3. Non-medical, formerly limited to cities of less than 
500.000, can now be written in all territories where such 
applications are permitted by law—on ages 0 to 40— 
maximum $10,000—$5,000 in one year. 

4. A new, simplified Juvenile application was sub- 
mitted. 

5. A complete series of Single Premium Endowments 
was announced, including 10, 15, 20, 25, and 30 year 
Endowments, as well as Endowments at 60, 65, and 70. 

6. A new Retirement Income at 55 plan. 

7. Presented to the Convention was a liberalized, 
streamlined Salary Savings Program, with a thoroughly 
tested procedure and technique. 

8. Life Income Option—5 Year Certain. 

9. Liberalized Height and Weight Tables. 

10. A new procedure in Medical Underwriting, to 
eliminate amendments whenever possible. 


11. Announcement of the appointment of the Ralph 
H. Jones Company, Advertising Agency of Cincinnati 
and New York, to assist The Union Central's own Sales 
Promotion Department in the preparation of literature 
and other sales aids to help representatives of the com- 
pany in their work in all markets. 


The Union Central has always maintained its own 
staff of Sales Promotion experts, and the addition of 
the advertising agency is in keeping with the company’s 
program of expansion. 


VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


On February 3, 1949, the Board of Directors of The 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Company, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, announced the following promotions: 

James E. Donovan, formerly Secretary of the Com- 
pany and having almost thirty-five years of service be- 
came Assistant Vice President. Whitlow Wallace, 
formerly Assistant Director of Agencies, was promoted 
to the position of Secretary. Marion D. Greene, formerly 
Supervisor of the Renewal Department, was advanced 
to the position of Assistant Secretary and William A. 
Grigsby, formerly Agency Auditor, was named Agency 
Secretary. 
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WEST COAST LIFE 


Stewart President 


At the meeting of the Directors of West Coast Life 
Insurance Company held following the annual meeting 
of stockholders, Harry J]. Stewart, Executive Vice 
President was elected President to succeed Francis V. 
Keesling, who became Chairman of the Board. Mr. 
Keesling has been associated with the company since 
1910 and has served as President for the last ten years. 
During the past decade under his leadership the Com- 
pany has increased insurance in force $82,430,491 to 
$201,704,295. 

Stewart has been active in West Coast Life affairs 
for almost 30 years, having joined the agency organiza- 
tion in the Northwest immediately after being discharged 
from the Service in 1918 following World War I. He 
has been a member of the company’s executive staff for 
the past ten years, serving first as Vice President and 
Manager of Agencies and more recently as Executive 
Vice President. 

Francis V. Keesling, Jr. who was advanced to the 
position of First Vice President and General Counsel, 
has been associated with the company for 13 years having 
more recently served as Vice President and General 
Counsel. Carlos C. Warner who has served as Secre- 
tary for 22 years and has been with the company for 
30 years was elected Vice President and Secretary. 
Officers reelected included Dr. Ivan C. Heron, Vice 
President and Medical Director, Dr. A. C. Olshen, Vice 
President and Actuary and George T. Armstrong, 
Treasurer, 
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SECURITY VALUATION 


T A joint legislative hearing 

conducted in Albany, New York 
under the chairmanship of Senator 
Walter J. Mahoney, there appeared 
to be a general agreement that it 
was desirable to expand the facilities 
of the present committee on Valua- 
tion of Securities of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners so that a more complete job 
could be done. Executives repre- 
senting local life insurance com- 
panies in attendance at the hearing 
were in general favorable to the pro- 
posal and were likewise in accord 
with the proposition that a tax 
should be assessed according to as- 
sets in order to defray the expenses 
of the expanded organization. 


In view of the fact that material 
of this nature would naturally be of 
benefit to all life insurance com- 
panies, and not only those domiciled 
in New York or doing business here, 
it is quite possible that efforts will 
be made to work out some scheme 
whereby others who benefit can con- 
tribute accordingly. Just how this 
equitable and fair objective will be 
worked out is not clear at the mo- 
ment. 


NEVER IN HISTORY 
has it been so necessory 
to take care of tomorrow 


with the 





The timing for this proposed 
legislation is in our opinion excel- 
lent. 





COMPEND AND SETTLEMENT 
OPTIONS 


This month these two essential tools in 
successfully selling life insurance under 
today's conditions are scheduled to come 
off the press. Copies will be mailed to 
subscribers on the basis orders were re- 
ceived. Since the number of such orders 
is very large, please bear with us—we're 
doing the best we can. 


In view of the fact that each of these 
books is practically standard equipment 
for top field men, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that both fill definite needs. Most 
authorities in the business concur that this 
year will bring pre-war competition in 
selling. They likewise agree that skill and 
knowledge are now more essential for 
success in this field than ever before. We 
can't provide the skill, but the Compend 
and Settlement Options do contain a 
great deal of essential data. Many com- 
panies use these books for advanced 
training courses in selling. 


Orders are still being accepted—$3.50 
for the Compend and $4.00 for Settle- 
ment Options, less in quantities—although 
delivery will be delayed. Such orders 
should be sent to Flitcraft, Incorporated, 
75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 














DIRECTOR CHANGES 


INCE publication of the March 

edition, the following directors 
have been elected: Columbian Na- 
tional (Mass.)—C. Rogers Burgin, 
banker and Francis P. Sears, Jr.. 
investments ; Commonwealth (Ky.) 
—Rogers C. B. Morton; Connecti- 
cut General, G. Keith Funston, edy- 
cator; Equitable Society (N. Y.)~ 
Samuel R. Walker, banker ; | idelity 
Mutual (Pa.)—Wilfred D. Gillen, 
utilities; Great American keserve 
(Tex.)—Charles D. Scott and John 
Cromwell ; Illinois Bankers— Walter 
Dakin, utilities; Lincoln Income 
(Ky.)—R. H. Ellis, Secretary and 
J. W. Martin, Treasurer; Republic 
National (Tex.)—W. O. Childress, 
Vice President & Director of Agen- 
Reserve Loan (Tex.)—John 
1). Murchison, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent; Scranton Life (Pa.)—John 
H. Price, banker, and J. J. O'Leary, 
entertainment; State Life (Ind.)— 
Howard W. Filber, real estate. 


© 
For the first time little Ann saw a 
mama cat carrying her kitten by the 
nape of the neck. 
“Shame on you!” cried the child. 
“You aren't fit to be a mama. 
You’re hardly fit to be a father.” 
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BISu'S 
BULLETINS 


Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 


Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 


resources of 


each Monday morning—a review of all 
happenings of importance in the insur- 
ance world. 


Instructive, concise, accu- 


rate and authoritative. 
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Bigness Desirable—Holgar J. Johnson .....0..-scccceeeeeees Apr. 19 
It Can Happen Here—S. Kendrick Guernsey ..........++++0 Apr. 71 
Life Company Taxes ......... Saddatneetedeecese ct evanses eed “Ane. 74 
DO nr Cie .n caddcnaveqgsspenccetssnbewon’ .. Apr. 74 
no ona onc pceumhedeencs eacereianel Mar. 
Cr PED 4 00. cnadéchcstmeeebecensceseceye cs .-Mar. 31 
1949 Outlook—Holgar MEGS «ce ntunicehnacdcceibukdsdtae Feb. 64 
Canadian Life Insurance—W. M. Anderson ...........+s0e: Feb. 19 
Review of 1948—Clarence ©. Klocksin ...........-cceecceees Feb. 13 
1948 Record Year—Bruce EH. Shepherd ............-eceeeeees Jan. 13 
4% Income eeeeteteeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee e*@eeeeeeeneeeeneeeeee Jan. R 
eh ER A SE EE SR REE LS ...Jan. 47 
Business Obsolescense—H. Bruce Palmer Dec. 15 
Economic Trends and Life Insurance—Raymond Rodgers ....Dec. 15 
Initiative Needed—F. J. Faulkner ...........cceeceess eeseee Nov. 23 
Apathetic Trusteeship—Wm. C. Mullendore ......... jecevsosl- ae 


For April, 1949 


FROM MAY, 1948 TO DATE, INCLUSIVE 





$300 Billlon—Wendell F. Hanselman ..........cccccceccceees Nov. 16 
ge ne «00 can cnenceeseetceonesesetetes o+--Oct. 97 
he Keal Kevolution—lliott V. Bell 2... -cccccccnccccceees Sept. 23 
A Kair Wage for the Murtgage Dollar—UChas. Fleetwood . . sept. 31 
1948 First Half Keview—Charles J. Zimmerman ......6600- . Aug. 17 
Ree NG GNI og 00.0 0 bb6 060 0606 dc ceeccesiccotoceecs July 74 
American System—Fuul PF. Clark ....... ccc ccccccecccccees July 41 
a SO CCC rr ree July 6 
Group Selling—Help or Hindrance?—J. B. Glasser ...... ---duly 23 
viet DE... c¢ncdébehdesah evedéuiterdbbd cdacesucend —— 83 
cane pene Ge Publte DORE 2. cccccccccccesiccocdededécce June 50 
Canadian Government Annuities ................... May 42, po 36 
i SE «oo aca cghnaduese 6oe dtd eorditesessseeds May ! 
Professional basuvite—2v, is a a Gute o6 ee eniibes’ caiieidbeui May 29 
EDUCATION 
Sin. ED. <n. vgn nd demasbebeadseddss ca cehic~esegubbes Apr. 30 
EE wank og cain doe borwbhd els 60ebds abetabesedewkins bike Mar. 10U 
PE”. .ccccduded 64606006 0seckhecudsndedeentesian Feb. 32 
Agency Management Training ..........-ccccceccccccceecees Jan. 9 
Se ME EEE cocccéedaseccscsocees dd étravedearech onde Jan. 34 
American College of Life Underwriters ............Nov. 71, Jan. 32 
tt Pn éocasecendhaebscdeddcoteqce cacwc 06666600 EN UERE Nov. 14 
L. O. M. A.—Presidential ED. 006 00 cnsb ede euebéoedetear Nov. 21 
ae OO ee Sa, GOES oc ccccncccedéGebuscsscesses Oct. 39 
American College Life Underwriters ..........cceeceeeececes Oct. 17 
i ie i. <. 2) a ndneddeee cboes¥Oh suc de éeesel Oct. 88 
ae Council in Full Swing .........-.seeeeeeeeseeeeees Oct. 6 
en. i Senn, An GE cctceeenseoeeqewescoesseseo’ Sept. 21 
CLU. DED ano cecawpoteséde 6d cents véuedenedabecesd cded Sept. 10 
Ch SL cnn 5e956b0606e00us 6nbeecebeobweentbdeseed eel Sept. 10 
en er, Pn ccnccedsdctcecaceesa wGuade suede edbbetea Sept. 84 
EE EEE ecncceteucqctcccceedssdctecssbecsieocwsaved Sept. 57 
Se nanenan deb edegercenrsetétcunes eeeeweedensss Aug. 30 
LO. .—Course III Revised ......... sasokseedsdancaoccedd July 56 
iE, \ ia 6d cae cueeseuseudeenceucuesedeosodstde July 63 
et SE 20.650 aheedbsabsaawebedctbeuesus auun J uly 48 
RT re ry ena EP re Jun 
ann: Ci C. S . . coscdccceeccecéotece May 49, June 43 
Training Council EEXP@nsSiOn .....cccccccecccccccccsccccccces ne 79 
Ps NEE Go cecdocedbcebeddcesscdudeetetsitesede May 73 
INVESTMENTS 
. SD — ie Shs ees aoe Pad od db bb de ence bead desde Apr. 102 
Mortgage Ratios—Joseph Malzo ........... cece cee eeeeeeeee Mar. & 
ns. . toh os oak ds €Ghab 00 0 omkeeedenann Mar. 8 
i hie eee nn. oo as cheese at senbmee Sune Mar. 101 
SS dnt et a. Cad hae hres endbaceandeectaeda Jan. 
RS eck CRU. Se cing aoe da eadbertectsenéaceeke Jan. 8 
Pn n-cnancceneanenadbbtssdadnodeedesséeeessenes Dec. 9 
Private Placements—Sherwin C. Badger ............--++«+-Nov. 17 
Equity Housing—Frederick H. Allen .........cccccescccccees Nov. 17 
Investment Operations—David W. Gordon ...............40. Nov. 17 
Mortgage Research Should Pay Dividends—W. F. Duthie ....Oct. 23 
“New Look” on Investments—IW. W. Bodine ................ Sept. 27 
i akin hati nh ede a he cing ekesekieceawe td \ug. 40 
Equity Ftaancine—Ceeree i nn tinned shwivthehetdedudkedial Tully 23 
Canadian Investment Possibility .....ccccccccccccccccvccccces Inly 32 
I ie aes May 68 
Yield Insurance—Lowis H. Pink & George D. Brown ........ May 21 
LEGAL 
Lumbard Report—Lumbard € Sheridan ...........00.0-e0ee0 Apr. 13 
ED ln tata on bein dion Kemsanidebh adwhieses dhaentiiade Mar. 102 
I a Feh. &35 
Legal Spotlight—O. D. Brundidae ........... ccc ccc ccc ccc ceed Apr. 25 
Marital Deduction—Dennis B. Maduro .........cccceececeee NOV. 33 
Status of Agents—Victor A. Lutnicki ...c ccc ccc eee ee eee- Nov. 19 
Reading the Policv—Frank F. Spain ......... ccc ccccccccess Nov. 19 
Reinstatements—Porell FE. Smith .........ccccecccecccccces! rav. 19 
cet on on nk wwe abeeasncedsdkwoedt Ovt. 37 
i Cn ti - . . ccvecccomsssie chbe66ticckoseee< Ort. 9 
eT ee ee 06 déetibambae Ort. 68 
ee ee oe en nnabeseeeuee shacuas Oct. AR 
Zazove Pi piiths cetsokndakeadeawed Wa onidbsbiertate Bearcate Sent. 34 
Insurance Regulation—Now “Commerce” .................--: Ang, 34 
ee ED See SUUOUNNUD 8a sé hic 9 0.0b 00.46.068000%60066000300c C04 Ang. 28 
War Clauses and a Cee WEED Saeccddecsacda Tnly 57 
ES Ee eR BE oP ae? Tnty 70 
Insurance Reaulation— Newell ie WE. |  cabotskedadsd<ua Tune 12 
a enki ccueduubanbiwas de Mar & 
1948 Rewenue Act—Samwuel J. Foosaner ........ ccc ccccccees Mav 33 
PENSION DATA 
Insured Plans—Pawl A. Hazard, Jr. 2.0... ccc cc cccccccccccees Jan. 35 
Pension Data—A. J. Ostheimer, 8rd ........ ccc cece cc cccnece! tov. 33 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
a I nn. ncthsapes de asseusedeadedadeDekebe svete Apr. 58 
ey Sy es CE 5 0 4.0556 e020 06 de ctud.ce ceded Sockceuwns Feb. 17 


The Institute Today—Hdwin W. Craig ........6...0cceecees Mate GR: Bae OMNe sii Gaideservavccvascacecccavetese secvevsscucsesccscs Mar. 


























Marriage Bonds and Family Security .............+.06. .-..Jan. 46 1949 Dividend and Related Actions ........cee ccc ceeecccccces Mar, 3 
Interview8—Harry BarsGntee ......ccccccecvccccuccccens eeete. «sand = AORRGUTD once ccc ccccccdbnecccccedccccccesccesescecs Feb. 30 
Policyholder Publications—H. 3. Brown ER Pe SS PE ...-Dee. 21 Income Uptions ............eeee bbb ec cdbbe cease ebbeceeeebdbee ced Dec & 
Agency Public Relations ......... pecan chbdsocs. mais 0 ¢hbbEM .-Uct. 86 Insurance Ownership ........- bbe suds e ube SeGs 6 eweedbadec cs Dec. 95 
Aiwerican Family Close-Up .......cccccccsccccsccnncceees eee -Uct. 6 Sub-Standard ........ceeeeeeeees sR 0c nctakes ot cbenesubibecd Nov. 7] 
Ruasell Award—Hcker Selected .................++-. Sain otis ---Vet. 6 Annuities Over $3 MILLION ....ccceccccceccccecccessccences «+»Oct. 75 
Ee BENNER BOMONEE 6 cecccdcbcésaedeeosese css avevseuses Sept. 52 Paid-Up Life lxceeds $14 BURRIOMS cccccccvcvccescsceccecceces Oct. 9 
Life Insurance as a Career—Norman W. EEE weesece cecal Aug. ll Using a Punched Card ae eas C. Constable ........ Oct. 55 
Life Insurance Knowledge Lacking ................eesseeee. Aug. 36 Fraternal and Assessment Figures .........-eeeseessceess - Sept. 37 
Television—Stevenson Participates ............cceeceeececees July 44 Fraternal Statistics .........6.seeeeees POT TTT TTT T TTT ere Sept. 58 
es ED ‘Svccodecsoe coetiescocccoscossced June 6 Juvenile Accidents ..... §8065560606646 0000056680 Ce ces bec cesdés Sept. 25 
Premiums ......+.es+++- WYTTITTTTTT TTT TT SS6 60600606 ceDecss Sept. 7 
See — aamebye os sa dutddbkbeed cbdcébeesténewsssbéeee ant. 64 
enefit Payments ......-. ececccceseccens TTTTITITIL TTT TTT re ug. 59 
SELLING GRO 8 TPS cccccccccccccccccccveccccccecccccececessscceces Aug. 66 
speetanee MP cccevcsesecee Kebbunkds ones 6b0ebkee sbdbcoecese ug. 43 
ron OPTRUITY cccccccccccccceceseessesesesesesseeessseseseees uly 52 
Siena Mande ee Te OM. oscess 5. -S SRE Seeeeenee Bene Wend Well Willen ..........2002...000020. July 50 
roag og | Prescriptions 5 nite gO outed mils ait ae ee tie ae Ae Apr. °1 K ee Statistics CROSS SESH HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HOES Jul 0 
Try Cold Canvass—WNorbert A. Bush ........ccccccccccccccces Apr. 15 Rein ery 7 eeeesee nlp S*AP PRAMAS 29 PPRENPRRA AEN AP ARS TO PT June P 
Weekly Premium—Its Future—R, L. Walker .....00700707° Mar. 59 — OM INCTEASING ....+++++eeeeeeecesersrersseserereceees June 4 
Key ords to Successful Prospecting— Louis C. Smith ...... Mar. 29 MEBVECT cccccccccccccccececeeces COPS SCH SHEE EEE Eee EEesesese May 12 
Finding a New Agent—Ralph H. Rice, Jr., C.L.U. 6.66.66 48. Mar. 33 
eeegpeg ig my Aware peeeee apap cess rnvysessin S4N5s ve89 =. * 
ea Tip from Joe—Thomas BIGED weiccccwcseobccssttven ar. 
Weekly Debit—R. L. Walker UNDERWRITING 
The Assistant Manager in Action ................0eeeee00s Feb. 23 
New Year’s Resolutions—R. L. Walker .............00cccceee Jan. 39 Insurance to Income—Ross FE. Moyer ....... 2.65.00 cceeecues Mar. 35 
Business Insurance—Daniel Friedman ................000005 Jan. 19 Underwriting Examinations—Requirements Modified ........ Mar. 30 
Ordinary Gain Down ...... ee ER ad ah a et ee, eee Jan. 8 Income Disability—Harl M. Machae ........0cc ccc eccnenvuce Jan, 29 
iil i RR I Aa, CE nee Dec. 12 GU TT rTrrrrrrrerrrrrrire Dec. 68 
More Strings to His Bow—Geo. P. Shoemaker ............ ..Deec. 21 rn Ur GE BED ccccececcccecccceneccectoecccceces Dec. 12 
So You Want To Be An Assistant Manager—R. L. Walker ..Dec. 43 Tr Dey. Mn PUOED coccedecedbed ob e6occcescoccececccccces Dec. 33 
ESD 2134) old ad eecicboohéushassenheesents ease -Nov. 6 Institute of H. O. Underwriters Meeting ..............++++. Nov. 10 
So You Want to Be a General Agent?—T. G. Murrell ...... SS fe. - |. SRT TIT UT TTI TTT rrr Oct. 37 
Good Debit Management—R. L. Walker ................ ..--Nov. 438 Sectional Longevity ......... TITTTITT ITT Oct. 12 
I ea ua ae anes oe cepne tb eesheebscesaal Nov. 29 Health Conservation Foundation ...........6..cceeeseeeeees Aug. 27 
tits ceteeheadadssecnctigakhddbicce cotesienwed Laces Nov. 66 Medical Underwriting—Dr. Reynold C. Voss .........6..6604: Aug. 26 
Successful Virtues—Dr. ‘Perry i POPP OF REE CREO. a |= rr PED. 00c000006eceneeehececes sh cecescesesececcced July 73 
nD ‘cvctndesdnaunnl cbbebsose ss 00 bo 608s ésen dal Nov. 39 Financial Underwriting—Wm. H. Harrison ...........++.... June 19 
Closing Techniques on the Debit—F. L. Walker .............. Oct. 29 
eners “55 _— RS PC res oe Sete a 
i Se, inn ca eeb gan 666 ¥b060 6 6bs 00th besee cheer Sept. 
They Tell Me—Stewart Campbell ........22222222222 Sept. 65 WOMEN 
The Finishing Touch—F. G. Heller .............6 2. cceceees Sept. & 
Sell Yourself to Yourwelf—S. W. Sill  ccccccccccccccccccccce Sept. 45 gg — nae My Way “In"—Mary BB. Orowe .nccccccccccscccsed Apr. 33 
ee Se AN le phsdcncebed Sept. 74 My Favourite Close—Phylis AlcGahe i -ctibnenbétings 6uskees Keb. 3. 
Why Do It the Nard Way 7—James P. Graham, Jr. ........+. Sept. 41 Report of the Research Committee—Helen Penderqast 
The One Company Does—Why Don’t You ?— Jan, 27, Feb. 27, Mar. 63 
SE Lene eee EE Sept. 79 Women’s % Million Table ...........eeeceeeecuees Oct. 19, Nov. 61 
The Pay Off—/. wv DS C6eCowenediccosdegesscsscneds Sept. 59 Personality Parade—Elma Easley 
Three Strikes—Ben Hpstein ........cccccccccccccccccscccces Sept. 17 May 37, June 41, July 49, Aug. 41, Sept. 47 
Are You an Executive ?—Hal Pe GeO wcbwe ctnnd 6606 acces Aug. 19 Enjoy Life Insurance—Mildred F. Stone ............062.005. June 23 
IE ERE Ty ee ee Aug. 35 Objectives—Marion GB. Hberly .ccccccccccsccsesccccccccccces MAY 75 
Visual Selling Tools—R. L. Walker .............02 2c cece ceees Aug. 37 
| Baye eR a ae 49, Feb. 78, Mar. 99, Ape. 4 
ollegians an elling— » SENG 6 ccdkescdérschocnsctiaséal July 
Persistency Rating Chart sie eabiewas 68 6060s 0066 6b'0b b6h'e068 July 32 MISCELLANEOUS 
Invest in Prestige—George W. Lubke, Jr. .......00 cc cc cee cues July 19 
Million Dollar Policy—John H. Greene ...........ccccccccces July 16 Around the Office—Guy Fergason ..........ccccccececceeees Mar. 8 
Industrial—Prospecting for Quality Business— Mechanical Accounting Aids—Sam J. Siwell .........60000068 jan. 63 
BOSOTS Bs, WEE cocccvccccccncccccsescccvcccccescesccceses July 27 Suggestion Systems—C., H. Hall ..... cc cece cece ceeeeccecceens juan. 57 
Merchandising for Profit—Flmer C. Sutter ..............446. July 51 Medicai and Claims—Dr. kK. M. Filson ......06000eeeeeeeeess NOV. 23 
Dt ieee ct eeeehed bn aheheb hones eed eehanhese een Every Month Page 4 Dividends in Letter Writing—Aenneth B. Horning .......... Nov. 75 
Rx for Personal Mental ae tg B. MOPMRarSs  ..ccccsout June 25 #£4bfticient Management—Guy Ferguson ..... 6.6 c cece cee wwe eeeee Oct. 49 
Service Attitude Pays Off—R. LL. Walker .............ceeeees June 37 = Fire Protection vs. Burglary Vrotection—J/vhn Muster ...... ct. 63 
Small Town Possibilities—L. K. Porritt .............ceeee0 June 29 In-Plant Feeding—Fuller BO88 ........ ccc cece cece secvecseees Oct. 
A Check Is a Double Check—James P. Graham .............. May 39 The New Look for Offices—Harry B. Haag .......+5-eeeeeees Oct. 69 
Group Covera EES re eee eet May 15 Planned Lighting—Charles 1. Brady, Jr. ..ccccccsceccces ,-+ Oct, 43 
Knowledge Br ngs Success—Ernest D. Rejo, C. LT ae ere Ma ay 43 Putting on the Squeeze—W. F. Cooper, Dieboid, SDy covtcesdeos Oct. te 
Knowledge in Action Is Power—R. L. Walker ........... ....-May 19 We Learned to File—Wendell £. Aindley ..-.............: ---Uct. 3S 
Making Every Call Count—Harvey M. Chesney .............. May 25 Office Equipment Directory ..............+. Feb. 68, Mar. 87, Apr. 69 
Unique Examples—Glen PRESSES Se tet ae REE RIT May 41 Motivations—F, J. Roethlisberyer .......6..ceeceeeeeeeeees BEpt. 
sme aad ny nin Cds oSe Shee ce dbabbeetnchoese dbs eee Sebel Apr. .~ 
I PEGE «6 on n00 606000 0da0 06068 026 cbébcdcesesseeehe & 
STATISTICS Training Program for Employees—Alice Ryun .........0.+.- July 67 
Are Managers People?—Harry K. Tootle .............e005:. ..June 71 
i ME +p od gab ab éeeeenbnbes sede 66s6babSeduseachnesaa ee ED A, EFPUINOONED ccc ccccectsdecdcecbiccodeseed see June 33 
Tn ‘ates (606660000666 606 60000 ebesanaedsakho 6s cue Modern Aids to Office Pofficiency .......ccccccccccccccccccssccd Apr. 52 
DE ‘neues ade chosaadde o+500600ohb Genes seek baesbeseneses cus ee Employee Attitudes—Claude |. AlcBroom ........66..0054-.-May 
INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 
Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. Atlantic Life, Richmond Colonial L.fe, East Orange * 
OOhrs ~_" bs opeesnaatans pancoenes ‘Sao. — (Bache, Jr. Secretary) ............ Mar. 37 es gamete SEED <-webbde Gbbde dre July = 
ree New cers ppoin . Dec. es ptbebheoot tite Nov. 82 
Aetna Life, Hartford _ Avcap ., Se Nov. 81 (Favorably Examined) ............ Dee. 72 
(Stockholders’ Publication) ....... May 79 Bankers Life & Casualty, Chic Columbian National, Boston 
(Favorably Examined) ..........July 77 (Takes over John Marshall) ..Sept. 85 (Accident & Health Changes) ....May 79 
(Increases Dividend Scale) ....... Dec. 71 Bankers Life, Des Moines (Robinson Agency Vice President) 
CPRMREIOED) cccvceddocccecccevees Mar. 37 (Reduces Group Annuity Rates) ..Nov. 81 Sept. 85 
Amalgamated Life & Health, age (Group Permanent Rates) ..... .--Nov. 81 (Increases Life Limits) .......... Feb. 3 
CREEENOEED cocccecccocovescoceces ov. 81 (Loewy Economist) .............+. Jan. 69 (Waives Notary & Witness Require- 
American Bankers Credit. ——~ «ean Bankers Mutual Life, Freeport EF Oo 
(Taken Over by Old Republ (Changes to Old Line) eeeeereeeeseed Apr. 81 (Extends Grace Period) .......... Mar. 3? 
Credit TD nnd savcenneseeneesees ..June 8 #£=~Bankers National, Montclair Cc ial & Industrial Life. Houston 
American Home Life, Topeka (Stock Dividend) ...............-. Ped, 06 WS eee cco riscentenccn, aaa 
Cette Prepidemt) .ccccccccceccess Dec. 71 (Favorably Examined) ............Mar. 37 c eaten mo + 7 iain teereere 
American Hospital & Life, San Antonio Bankers Union Life, Denver yr ete «os Rp: nya 
(Stock Dividend) .......s..0ses00 May 79 _ (Favorably Examined) ........... eit ME Fomor for crn > 
American International Revkahire Life. Pittsfield a z M Pow) ccrcesecsescnsceed , 
ree Oct. 99 (Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 24 Confederation Life, Toronto - 
American National, Galveston (College igh tt ‘tgp wile wana cel Apr. 81 ( Macdonald DieS) ..cceessceceesss nt Hy 
Favorably Examined) .......... ..May 79 Canada Life, Toro eenrerwrer:. oreerernviess = $1 ee _— 
Double Indemnity from Birth) ..Sept. 85 (Dividend ‘Seale. Continned) pane’ July 77 Connecticut General, Hartford 7 
(Buys Conservative Life) ......... Apr. 81. Central Life. Des Moines (Executive Changes) .........+... July 
American United, Indianapolis (Poorman President) ............. Mar. 38 (Changes in Commercial A. & i. P gh 
(Faverabiy Examined) ............May 7 1 Life. Chi Feb. 36 
nee Agency V.P.) ............ Aug. 67 entra e, Chicago (Huntington Dies) .............++. Mar. a9 
iS vidend a Increased) ocoen che, 67 (Favorably Examined) Soeebbeeocece Mar. 38 (Agents Em loy ee ee A pr. 82 
Appalachian Life, Huntington Citizens National Life, Indianapolis (Brokerage dvisory Committee) . “Ape. 82 
(New GND ecu viyacctveeccec Mar. 37 (Ray Executive V.P.) ..........-.. Jan. 69 (Executive Promotions) ........-. Apr. 83 
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Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 


(Promotions T thaahweeeebeeas cceede June 85 

(Continulcg Dividend Seale) ..... Dec. 72 

(Autoplan Tessas Agreement) ....Mar. 40 

(L — > a RRR Apr. &4 
Continental American, Wilmington 

(Favorably Examined) ............ Feb. 37 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 

(Capital Increase Proposed) ...... June 85 

(Passes Billion Mark) ............ bec. 72 

UR inker Vice President) .......... Mar. 41 
Eastern Life, New York 

(Issuing Disability Income) ...... Oct. 99 

(Ish-Kishor Dies) .............+.. vet. 99 
Equitable Life, New York 

(Goldstein Branch Manager) ....... Apr. S4 

(Dow Named Vice President) ....Apr. 85 
Equitable Life, Washington 

(New Appointments) geudeceecvoces Dec. 73 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 

(Executive Changes) piessuecdaeede July 77 

OG ME UD SG occcdsscceces Dec. 73 

cae, Gh, RUEEEEND ceccceccccccece Mar. 41 
Farm Bureau Life, Columbus 

(Favorably Examined) ........... June 85 
Farmers Life, Des Moines 

Dt ~slsneuchebecese céooes <s June 86 
Federal Life, Chicago 

(Favorably Examined) ............ Oct. 99 

SPE CO UEEEITD cuccccecescecete heb. 37 


Fidelity Health & Accident Mutual, 
Benton Harbor 







(Qualifies in Michigan) .......... July 78 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Shoemaker Dies) ................Nov. 82 
(Executive Changes) ..............Mar. 42 
Fidelity Union Lite, Dallas 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Dec, 74 
Franklin Life, Springfield 
(Favorably Kxamined) ............ July 79 
(Frederick & Dobhs Promoted) ....Mar. 42 
George Washington Life. Charleston 
(Emry C. Green President) ...... Oct. 99 
(New Income Disability Coverage) Feb. 38 
Globe Chicago 
(Fa Examined) .........+.-. Oct. 100 
rapper. Los Angeles 
peceseccecececescccets OO 
’ Life, Nampa 
osusneseccosccscececococsee Ge 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 
GG MED wSecectdéocscceososi Apr. SS 
Great Southern Life, Houston 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Dec. 74 
Great United Mutual Benefit, Centralia 
(Being Liquidated) ............6.. June 86 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha 
(Enters Sickness Field) .......... Nov. 838 
(Kiplinger Vice President) .......Apr. & 
Guarantee Reserve Life. Hammond 
(Indictment Dismissed) .......... Jan. 69 
Guardian Life, New York 
(Executive Changes) .............. Aug. 67 
(New Special Policies) ........... Nov. 82 
(Executive Appointments) ........ Feb. 35 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Oct. 100 
Hawaiian Life, Honolulu 
(New Company) ..... etnetéedeece Oct. 100 
Home Life. New York 
(Entering Group UD - eeecicdece Nov. 84 
(Executive Changes) .............. Feb. 39 
Homesteaders Life. Des Moines 
(Fraternal to Old Line) .......... See. = 
(Mantas Executive V.P.) ..........No 


(Takes over Assessment Societies) ee. 74 

(Mants President) .......cccccced Apr. 86 
Iilinois Bankers, Mommouth 

— ig EPSP RSE ea June &6 

(Reinsures Peerleas Life & Accident Dee. 75 
Imperial Life, Asheville 


(Executive Promotions) ........... Apr. &6 
Indianapolis Life, ene 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Sept. 86 
Inter-Ocean Insurance, Cincinnati 

(Enters Life Field) .............. une 87 


Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis 
(Insurance Through North Amer. 


be GE Lie) cercessesesesesesssssesesed Apr. S86 
Jefferson National. Indiananolis 

(New Home Office Building) ....Jan. 70 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 

a Aug. 68 

(Agency Promotions) ............. Feb. 39 
John Hancock Mutual. Boston 

(Honse Organ Awards) ........... July 79 

(Clark Becomes Chairman) ......: Ang. 68 

(Divver Advertising Manager) ....Dec. 75 

(Negional Supervisors Appointed) Jan. 7 

(2nd Vice Presidents) ............/ Apr. 91 

(Auditing Promotions) ...........Apr. 91 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 

(Arnold Vice President) ..........: Apr. 92 
Kansas Farm Life, Manhattan 

(New Company) Mgieukdddesssabade June 87 
Kentucky Central Life & Accident, 

Anchorage 

See Or NON, ode ecu becwecal Tuly 80 

(Stock Dividend) .. .....c.ccccec. Jan. 71 
Lafavette Life. Lafayette 

(Executive Changes) .............. Mar. 43 


For April, 1949 


Liberty National, Birmingham 
(Aduptis Lay TreTT TTT TrrTTritT 359 
(Clayton Vice President) ......... Mar. 43 
Lite & Casuaily, Nuslville 
(buvorably iuxaminued) ...........-Jduly 80 
Life of Geurgia, Alianta 
(dukevulive Clinmges) ...cceeeees-OCt. 102 
(New Puiicies) e*eeeee eocccocccsce cVCl. 1UZ 
(Nine-Day Holiday) TTT TTTTTT Tite vec. 7d 


Lilie vf Virginia, Kichmeond 


(itudio AUVerlisiug) ..........---.-dune 90 

(Ulasier ACLUULY) .cccecseees scae sem Ge 
Lincuvin Nativgual, bort Wayne 

(4 averably oxamined ) db 0bs660 60 oe 80 

CPP: bos écbadeuessercseé al Apr. 92 


Loyal Prvutective, Boston 

(lvts Atmosphere) ......6ee.206+eUct. 102 

(Home Office Promotions) _ ch¥éeees Apr. 93 
Muuhattan Lilie, New Lork 

(ddume VUllice Changes) ..........Sept. 86 
Munutacturers Lile, Lorente 


(dHduuse Beatured) .......ceeeeeees May 80 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 

SE EE ondcoceseseeceédsesoe May 80 

(erry Metares) occcccccceccs coeoee Aug. 6D 


(rumily income Rider) coccceess UCL. 103 


(Convertibie & Kenewable Term 


Cupntract) .. WITTTITITiTiTTtTTh. |. 
(Cashiers’ School) eccccccccccccsesltOVe & 
(Mortgage Policy) ......... evceece Dec. 76 
(Timely Mail Folder) secveecéedeos Dec. 77 
(i:xecutive Changes) ........cecee:. Mar. 43 
Cie Gy . HEED -occccccccceed Apr. 93 


Metropolitaa Life, New York 
(Lincoln Now Executive Utticer) ae 88 


(Correction NOLICE) ....ccccccecces Aug. 69 

(Manuagers’ Conference) ..........Nuv. 86 

(More Plain ‘laik*) ...... eecccese Dec. Ti 

‘ Munguthee Promwuuons) .......... keb. 4U 
Michigan Life, Detroit 

(iixecutive Promotions) ..........4 Apr. 04 


Mid-Westerp United, burt Wayne 

(New Company) Ah eR eR 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul 

(Venables New Medical Virector) ..Apr. 94 
Missyvuri lusuruuce, St. Louis 


Cases GE GD. “eo ceceetdencdeda eb. 41 
Missvuri State Life, St. Louis 

(More Litigation) ........ seseccec Oe, BG 

Ct Sn cn cnt see geoubedeus t Jun. 71 
Monarch Life, Springfield 

(Favorably Examined) ............May 81 


Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(Family Protection Rider) .......Oct. = 
(Detinitizes Supervisory Program) Dec. 7 


(Unique General Agency) ........ Jan. 71 
(Richardson Agency Wins Honors) Mar. 44 
CUE DEED coc ccescoscscceceed Mar. 44 


( Arrangement) ......cccccecd Apr. 04 
Mutual Life Assurance, Waterloo 
Executive Promotions) ..........Aug. 70 
Passes Billion Mark) ............Nov. 87 


Mutual Life, New York 


de Home Office it <udeegudineawead July 81 
(Speeding Payment of Death Bene- 
fits Ccccceccccccecccececccce cts OF 
(Patterson Dies) geocesous eee 106 
(New Home Office) ...... 5eceee .- NOV. 
[ce MD cosnodsdcencses eb. 42 
(Dividend Scale Revised) ........ Feb. 43 
(Dawson Executive V. P.) ........Mar. 45 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 
(New Juvenile Plans) peeddcccucse ee 
waoeel Liew ity Life, =aaeee bers 
(D.1. m 0-86) . coceceo OS, 268 
ational gee 4 "Madison 
(Favorably Examined) snbanedseane Dec. 79 
(Schmedeman, Jr. Agency Vice Pres.) 
ec. 79 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Jan. 72 
National Life, Montpelier 
(Efficiency Survey) ........ eeeséees May 81 
(Slattery, Vice President) eeseces — 88 
(Executive Changes) ..............] Mar. 46 
National Reserve Life, Topeka 
(Erlandson Vice President) ....... Mar. 46 
National Service Life, Washington 
Ixtended 5 Years) .......... -..- Aug. 70 
Nebraska National, "Linsoin 
GED Gila Ubceebonaccscccce .. Aug. 70 
New England Mutual, Boston 
CEMOGETS) . co ccccccccaccsccccccccccecMay OF 
I une 88 
(Ordinary Life Policy) . aeseode -----Nov. 88 
(Apartment Development) ......... Jan. 72 
(Home Office Promotions) ......... Apr. 95 
New York Life, New York 
(Van Schaick Retires) ............-May 82 


(Josephs President) ..............J3 


(Favorably Examined) ...........June 89 
(Executive Changes) ............. Aug. 71 
(Public Relations) ...............Sept. & 
(Myers Executive V.P.) .......... Dec. 79 
(Claim Payments Simplified) ....Dec. 80 
(Phillips Vice President) ......... Feb. 43 
by ee eee er eee Apr. 95 
New York Savings Ranks, New York 
(Limit Raised to $5.000) .......... May 
North American Life & Cas. “ idinneapolis 
(Opens New Home Office) ........ Aug. 
(See Investor's Synd.)............4 Apr. 86 


North American Life, Toronto 


(Passes Half Billion) ...... ponee’s Jan. 73 
(New Medical Forms) ..........-.. Feb. 43 
North American Life & Casualty, 
Minneapolis 
(Capital Doubled) ...............-Mar. 47 
(Providing Ins. for Investors 
BOGE.) - 00 coccccuceses: héeveeceses sl Apr. 96 


North American Reassurance, seat + 


(Oden President) .....-.s.eceeees ay 83 
North Carolina Mutual, ‘Durham 
(Promotions) ........ indtktvaatied June 89 
(Favorable Publicity) . gaatesauevesed Apr. 97 
Northern Trust Life, Aurora 
(Indicted) ......... bins ttbihied mtn Raeie June 90 
. Aug. 71 
pelewes Nov. 89 
(Policyholders’ Committee) ....... Nov. 89 












doveusd July 81 

sdseedowe July 81 

rr Aug. 71 

(Year Knd F D c<etceteehen one Feb. 44 
Occidental Life, Angeles 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Aug. 72 

-Oct. 107 


eee Group) .. 
(Family Income with "National "Service) 
Dec. 80 


Ohio National, Cincinnati 





(Mutualization Decision) ..... -o--duly 82 

(Mutualization Underway) ...... Apr. 97 
Old American, a - 

(Examined) wissaevecesees: June 90 
Old Line Life, Milw 

(New Home Office Building) -+e++-May 83 

(Favorably Examined) .........-. Sept. 89 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 

General Agents —— paceueee June 90 

Favorably Examined) .........-. Oct. 107 

(Another ‘Ken- Can Bestecation’ ..Apr. 97 
Pacific National, Salt Lake City 

CHEPTOCR) ccccccccccceccccscccessce Sept. 89 
Palmetto State Life, ‘Columbia 

(Executive Promotions) .......... pr. 97 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 

sr le DEED . coccoqeccecos ccecs May 83 

McGivney Dies) ...........+-. -- Oct. 108 

(Goldman General Coumsel) ...... Nov. 90 

(Home Office Changes) ............ Mar. 47 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 

(Favorabiy Examined) ietcoswens Jan. 74 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Public Relations Award) .......-- July 82 

(H. O. ChamgeB) ..ccccccccccccces: Mar. 48 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford b 

(One Billion in Force) ........ ~--- Nov. 90 

(Holland President) ..........+.-- Dec. 81 

(Promotions) ....... pesectedeesse Feb. 40 
Piedmont Life, Atlanta 

(New Company) Seaecovedesa ...-Apr. 98 
Pilot Life, Greensboro 

(Renewals at 49%) ....-.eeeceeees Sept. 90 


Pioneer Mutual Life, Far 
(Enters Hospitalization erield) ..-Oct. 108 
Postal Life, New York 


(Examined) .....--.seeeeeseeceees Aug. 73 

(Foan Director of Agencies) ...... Aug. 73 

(Quadruple Protection) ........... Mar. 48 
Progressive Life, Atlanta 

(Favorably Examined) Oe Se Peet Mar. 49 
Protective Life, om 

(Favorably Exam Ds edeieandts Sept. 90 
Provident Life & neaident. Chattanooga 

(Executive Promotions) .......... June 91 
Provident Life, Bismarck 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Dec. &2 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Wise Resigns) ...........eeees .-Dee. & 

(Cowles Agency V.P.) ..........-- Jan. 74 

(Executive Promotions) .......... eb. 46 
Pita Newark 

we EP re er May 8&4 
Far ee ng Married Women) ie 85 


(Facilitates Claim Payments) ....July & 
(Letter Writing Project Successful) a 
uly 
(Western Home Office Opened) ..Aug. 74 
(Compend—Correction Notice) ....Aug. 74 


BEGUGIOE) «= cceccceeccccevoccce . Sept. 90 
PROGR TORE) cccccces 6be06e beeen Nov. 90 
(Agency Changes) ..........++.. ..- Nov. 91 
Caen TED © Sieecccccccceseue Dec. 82 
( aap me — judcesqesagua Dec. &3 
CE EMNUGD  ccccccrccesceses .Dec. 88 
(“On the Sao Payments Increased ) a6 
an. 

(Maximum now $500,000) ........ Jan. 75 
(Low Rent Housing—Out) ........ Feb. 46 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 49 
($38.855 Suggestion Awards) ..... Mar. 0 
(Rutherford Vice President) ....Apr. 98 
(MeMillen New General Agent) ..Apr. 98 


Public Savings Life, Charleston 
ee en  eeee Jan. 75 
Publie Service Life, Seattle 





(Taken over by Nat. Pub. Serv.)...Apr. 99 

Puritan Life, Providence 
(Favorably Examined) ......... .-June 92 

Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 
(Favorably Examined) ............ July 85 
(Frederick Treasurer) ......... ..-Nov. 92 
(Home Office Promotions) ......... Mar. 50 
105 








Reliance Mutu Chicago 
Exami * 


cepeccnesoocsccossey GD 


Republic National, Dalias 


Southwest Reserve Life, Longview 
(Hxamin ned ab0ccegnecenbonceseuscemn t. 03 
Standard Insurance, Portland 


° eToccccconecccescccesOe WOO atin tne Option) ....++.+....-Oct. 108 
Reser i e e, Indiana 
(« ve Lit te, Dain —beebescoee cede sed Nov. 92 (Garnett Actuar Vieseccsescesees. Oct. 109 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 100 (Ireland Retires) ...ss.s.+ss-+eses vec. 84 
Rockford Life, Rockford _ (Passes Billion Mark) .........++. Feb. 48 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Noy. 93 ‘Sun_ Life, Montreal 
Rushmore Mutual, Rapid City Executive Changes) ............. auly 86 
(Dean Executive V. ) Ste whe ain’ny Feb. 47 U. 8. Department umined) . ‘Nov. 98 
(Dean Executive V. P.) ........ pr. 100 (Executive Promotions) .......... ‘eb. 48 
Security Life & ro RY ‘oe Sun Life of America, Baltimore 
oo over Western States Mut. oe 5 eens Billion Mark) iy: to sesd 4 84 
en beucbseesétocs o++-May eachers Insurance nnuity, New Yor 
hs Sn ad nevehewsenseeeds seve v. 93 (Favorably Examined) ............Jduly 
wy By < me \peroraca oe . Hmesative SEED ceccccsccedes Jan. 76 
y xam n eeneeeeeeeee e \“ 
(Executive Changes) .............. Mar. 51 "a mer Mg en Feb. 48 
Security Mutual, Binghamton (Filson Medical Director) ........ Feb. 49 
i Benefite ‘Tacreased) ooo May 86 (Col. Howard Retires) ............Feb. 49 
: MOD) sceeeececes ug. (Lyman Secretary) ...........es.:. Mar. 
(Enters Non-Can Field) .......... Jan. 75 Union Central, Cincinnati 
(Agents’ Committee) ............. Feb. 48 (R nck Heads ne Dec. 84 
(Carson Supt. of Agencies) ...... Apr. 100 (44 Century Club) meeapehee. RS 
ooryeen 50e, — y oe (Underwriting Changes) ........ Apr. 101 
le icin at en od a hil une 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke Une eee — —— Sept. 98 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Dee. 83 ano a 2 eae Ten 78 
(Colhoun Director of Agencies) ...Mar. 52 Union “Mutual, ee mone’ f ee eRe 
Southern Dixie Life, Greensboro 100th Anniversary) peeccccevcces Oct. 109 
{ce anging Name to Southern 5 os SEEN” neccecacecncsegséococetooes Nov. 93 
aD “escons pecstaibadeecébanseaucet une Unites Benefit rr ‘Omaha 
Southland Life, Dallas (Home Office Addition) .......... Oct. 110 
(Enters A. iis ED eenncessoes June 92 United Fidelity, Dailas 
(Enters A. & H. Field) ........... July 86 Waggoner Dies) .......ceseeseece May 86 
Southwestern Life, Dallas Waggoner, Jr., President) ....... June 93 
(Woods Succeeds O’Donnell) ..... June 92 Burgher Vice President aD ebecebnas ug. 75 


United Insurance, Chicago 
(Favorably Examimed) ........... 
(Purchases Missouri Ind. Bus.) : 
United Life & Accident, Concord 
(Favorably Exami ined) BOMbE Bodece May & 
United States Life, New York 
(Training Korean Life Officials) ..June 93 
(Planning & Method Department. Aug. 75 


ov. 94 
. Jan, 79 





(Moorhead Vice President) ...... Dec. 86 

Ce SUOMI caccccccescccces Jan. 77 
Victory Mutual, Chicago 

SEED  96050660.060606600ccccec Jan. 78 
Volunteer State Life ee 

(Executive Promotions geeeeccee Apr. 101 
Washington National — RO 

Executive Promotions) eeccecoces Aug. 76 

Radio Programs) ......... accccece ov. 04 


West Coast Life, San Francisco 


(Examination Favorable) ....... “ent. 93 


(Stewart President) ............. pr. 101 
Western American, Reno 

(Student Athletic Policy) ........ Jan. 78 
Western Life, Helena 

(averanty Examined) ......... --Aug. 76 

a” ESET ETT an. 78 
Western Mutual Life, Moline 


(New Company) RO ey OPPS Mar. 52 
Western States Mut. Ben. H. & A.., Boise 
(Taken over by Security L. & A. } -_May 8 


Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Nov. #4 
(Executive Changes) ............. Feb. 49 
Woodmen Central, Lincoln 
PED “Ghebdshoocecetcusccdese May 87 


Woodmen of the World, Omah 

(Purchases Western Union Bldg.) ._May 8 
World Insurance, Omaha 

CEREREENGED ccccecccoeceseses pdesee May 87 
































Qeanceace WILE pany 
Baiia Tate: Wari, BD. GC. onc cccccciccccccccsccceccescscce 49 Liberty National, Birmingham, Ala. ...........ssceeeeseees i 
BATBR EADS, TEAFUTOTE, COMB. 2c cccsccccccccescccccccssceseuvese 10 Lafe of Georgim, AtlaMtA, GR. acccccccccccccccccseccccccccssics 92 
American Mutual, Des Moines, Iowa .........s.ceeeeeeeeeeees 101 Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. .......... eeess ee ccccccccccees 38 
American National, Galveston, Texas ......cccccccccccscccves 35  ##Life Underwriters Credit Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. .......... 71 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas ..........ccccccccccccccsscccccece 83 Lutheran Mutual, Waverly, Lowa .....cccccccccccccccccsccces 06 
Atlantic Life Richmond, WEED woicccesWeesecendeseteceesenes 70 Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Can. .......cccccccccccccecs seoceo CUS 
a Cn in Si, cone da ggeeeesccedcesedeenteceosbesecee 92 Massachusetts Indemnity, pomen. Se, ena otassbedsecsuceseé 265 
Bankers Life, SPD CUE, BOWE cewcccecvccenecnvccatsercececce 37 Metropolitan Life, New ork, Sec cnceveececeecesendecesece 9 
i Ce Me,  <cean ace ese decsesesesesccosenaceee 40 DERRUEER EAGA, BAGO, Bes ccccccccccecccecccccecccescoeccece 85 
Bankers National I ae 31 Minnesota Mutual Life St. Paul, PS “wdddecebéveceseeewasec 97 
Barnes & Company, Norman, NOG MEL caccvconcvat Back Cover Monarch Life, Springfield, I iat ht aa i eh ch ied ae Ht 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, DD noon bccebhedceetebesseees WO Monumental fe, Baltimore, Pea Redbsecedbdins6esneseaceweanece 8 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, | gd pasa table etka pl aaa 41 i n,n 2, M- cab sane es obbeGe se ceeesrceowetece 5 
Pe Ps GE, ever ewcccsccovencscocsecsnens 39 Mutual Savings Life, lees M4 
Sn. 0 ain be ce pes eee 6eues 666s 16 National Life & Accident, Nashville, Bes 660 c6dbececdsodeone SY 
Se. WEL ecvcccnsecocccesoose 39 i i, i Ti «screenees cadbssesncedeecsdeoecoe 72 
Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. .............-. 541-55 ng “_. Life To) eka, = om vebecotcecetéssaseedbseroee 85 
: io TV. an . : elson an arren, St. ik Dh. 6b seeds ocdd ch ctbas see daene 39 
California-Western eo Life, Sacramento, Cal. .....csesees 34 North American Lif, Chicago, Ill. ....................... a> 
Campbell, Jr., Donald hs Th. pcoccedbesbasobbeteaasens 39 Occid > Ten A i , 
Capitol Life, Denver, Golo. Et chaidhaxenkedddessenstukes 78 ~ es tae ad oN C8, CAL. cere ese ceeeceeeeneeeeeeeees = 
Central Life Assurance, Des Moines, lowa .........+..eeeee00: 30 «6: Uccidenta e Fae can osceresesecessensoesceceoeres - 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Cal. ............ 39 «60: Ohio nations e, Cine nnati, EE nga bsnacksibestexeusatnes 79 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y. .. 65 se Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. ...........0.seceeeceeeceneees 93 
: 7 iene acific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. ...........ccecceeeceees 23 
rn en ie  .. eecebeceenedeeseceoes 90 Pp " - 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky. ............0..ceeeeeeeees 4 eg > ~ oP ig Me a bw TASS. wees eens ce rene seeeeneeees us 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Lil. ............2eeeeeeeeeees 43 — orete ae ne ae maf MASS. oe eee cece cece eee eeeneees ae 
ne oe i Mee 5. wwcvunecedsbaadudesecce 39 ee ne = 6, 7ran ry ee : 
ae iladelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ..............ccseescececes 74 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., New York, N. Y. ...-.-++++++++: 39 ~—Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, 8. D. .............. 85 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ll. .....-..se.ceeeeeceeeees 81 Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. ...........cccccccccccceeeeees $2 
Edison, Inc., Thomas A., West Orange, N. J. ...-.-++--+eeees 59 Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ...................-. ti 
Equitable Life, Des Moines. lowa coe eeeeeceseeeseseeeeseeeeses 75 Remington Rand (ABC Division), New York N 4 OE ae GS 
ee ii ws wnsssiedwes ses cnds 107 Remington Rand (Systems Division), New York, N. Y. ...... 56 
Fackler & Co. New York, N. a eee eeeeeseeeeeseeseeseesseseeeseees 39 Risin per Co., ousatonic, Mass. PLE HY CRE ek eee 67 
Federal Life Casualty, Detroit, Mic h. eee eeeeeeeeeseseeseeeese 14 Roya Toreacites’ Co., Inc., New York, N, # RE as ae HO 
Federal i Ti ncece es veka see e6 SOGn Rb 6 eens bed sohee 22 Shenandoah Lite Roanok I a a a pate 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ............eee+.seee 90 Sikes Co., I The, Buffalo, = Sc. ai ah fale arn atiee ca aa G6 
Filing Equipment Bureau, Boston, Mass. .....+.+eeeseeeeeeeees 64 Speakman, Frank in NEED, WU: sn cscthnccesovaccioces 39 
First Boston “tines e SE SG in Se sancgwenpenveestcnse Standard Ldfe, Indianamolis, Ind. ..........cccccccccccccccccs 73 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ub. ..... 06... .seceeeeeceeeneeceenes eS es cee bewecceedecne 100 
Gabriel, A. G. A «nid is on etd ee SE Nees eacdi™ 39 Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. ........ 87 
Gadlow, David B., San Francisco, Cal. 12.0.0... ..:ececeeeee 4 Sterling Insurance, Chicago, Ill. ...............ccccceccccccsee 28 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. wrtteteseeerscssececeens 48 Sun Life OF Amberten, Waltimore, MS. .....wcesccvcccscevcctecces 100 
George Washington Life, Charleston, W. Va. .............005 42 Sun Life Assurance, Montreal, Canada .............ceeseeecees 102 
Great Southern et. i MES. vaccscsededeseavsceesas 76 Travelers Insurance, The, Hartford, Conn. .........cccceccee 9 
SLA Sa oe aerprrrs eerrorerenrnce 39 Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ..........0.cceees 39 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. ................000000ee8 44 Underwood Corp.. New York. N. Y. .. 63 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. ............. 39 Union Mutual Vite, Tt eres Le 98 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, weer tecsenecseeeceeeeens 36 United Fidelity Life, Dallas, ‘Texas .................ssss.s202 24 
Institute of Real Estate Management, Chicago, Ill... ....... 3 Western and Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio ...............- 32 
ene Business panes Corp, New York, N. ¥. ....+. 50 Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wisconsin ................ 79 
John Hancock Mutual Li Se, Boston, Rs cata veducdnitscoses 12 Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, I Ee 39 
rs: ns Seen | ee he oe cub bemeeedsocedia 83 Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, nN My bacdadedsiwhoas 39 
Liberty Life, Greenvi le, WS Bre ees i ak Gab edeS a 66 cokes 17 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, Mle Es cbeeccoece 39 
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PROPERTY OWNERS: for a list of 
your nearest ACCREDITED MANAGEMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS, write the Institute of Real 
Estate Management, 22 West Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. (Affiliated with the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards.) 
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* No firm may display the 
AMO. conbtoan until 4 
has submitted to, and 
passed, a careful scrutiny 
of tts operations, as to 
both experience and finan- 
cial responsibility. 
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LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 





Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re- 


vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 


(000 Omitted) 





















Ratios 
1Y iY 
Ove 
A b) Ly Month 1947 1948 1949 1948 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
SS Soy $1,741,639 $1,781,880 $1,821,000 — 2% 
eee 1,718,329 1,613,239 1,711,000 
NvVES tm en f § —...... 1845995 1'810,837 
De cise seas 1,796,174 1,857,503 
i .Actebwes 1,829,245 1,745,537 
Se | ee 1,829,937 1,816,059 
Me bes Sie 1,856,682 1,861,758 
ae 1,616,330 1,707,401 
i deh deiince 1,583,437 1,593,460 
i ia ; ™ er, S 1,856,703 1,684,816 
Specializing in the sale of the follow- nS 1,797,389 1,768,635 
SR, eta aks 2,200 913 2,242,407 
ing types of real estate throughout ane caesar $21,672,775 $22,850,000* $3,532,000 0 
. TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
the United States: 
es adh wane $1,229,026 $1,331,394 $1,129,000 —15% 
ee 1,186,746 1,115,032 1.143.000 30 
RE 6d wide wa 1,283,161 1,242,718 
1. Properties under lona-  * Fe 1,269,132 1,287,130 
hs ong-term net lease — i 1'220'757 «1196463 
to tenants of acceptable financial | CE 1,189,000 1,243,928 
. , R eee 1,210,569 1,183,568 
Standing, particularly national cor- SRG 1104368 1.125.117 
: a ee 1,047,741 1,077,735 
porations. Bs. 1200105 1.149.985 
RCE RS Bie 1,258,442 1,175,735 
2. Fees to land under long-term RE: Saviediies 1,478,120 1,317,968 
ground-lease where the value of RR See ee $14,776,167 $15,050,000* $2,272,000 79) 
the improvements constitutes ade- TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 
quate security. ee > $328,518 $272,132 $357,000 - —s89 
en  ctndssie 350,029 303,403 375.000 4% 
“eran 381,519 342,917 
SRG : Winciinte * 359,906 369,386 
” Sets vies 372,892 392,534 
ME! ssa ae one 349,725 347,297 
Sa 317,863 318,758 
| Se 325, 896 336,009 
TS 324,048 330,875 
D A\ 7 ID B & ADLOW i csieahk dia 365,805 353,275 
e a ree 335,561 345,083 
Aled EE Rese 287 203 300,885 
Institutional Realty Investments ee eee $4,008. 965 $4 400,000" $732,000 OY, 
110 Sutter St. - . +f. GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
St. San Francisco 4, California CONTRACTS 
ES ee $184,095 $178,354 $335,000 78% 
een 181,554 194,804 193,000 —5% 
MEMBER: meee, cn ovbe ok 181,315 225,202 
eee ee 167,136 200,987 
SAN FRANCISCO REAL ESTATE BOARD May seeeeess cavers Lay by 
RN Patong a a 291,212 24,8. 
REAL ESTATE BOARD OF NEW YORK Bie? gi se 328,250 359,433 
CHICAGO REAL ESTATE BOARD aont ve eeeees ate yon 
hey I 200,79: : 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF REAL ESTATE BOARDS Sagas 203 386 247 817 
Se ad 435,592 623,554 
ee aie $2,797,643 $3,400,000* $528,000 35% 
* Including Adjustments 
Best's PUBLICATION OFFICE, BOX "1259, ALBANY 1, WN. Y. Entered as Second Class Matter at. Post Office at Albany, N.Y. 
ECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES Under Act of March Subscription Rates: $4.00 Per 
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Sometimes we wish AESOP 
worked for us! 


Pie was the master of the 
art of presenting complex 
material in simple language. 
Perhaps his talents would sim- 
plify one of our most impor- 
tant year-end tasks — explain- 
ing to our more than a million 
policvholders just what we 
have done with their money 
during the preceding year.We 
feel that the major problem is 
to give them a sound account- 
ing of our stewardship of 
their funds in non-technical language. 
Almost every type of business has its own 
technical jargon which is not easily under- 
stood by people unfamiliar with that busi- 
ness. For that reason, we try to tell the story 
of our financial progress clearly and readably 


in our annual reports to policyholders. 





They are written 
in narrative style—short 
and concise — and supple- 
mented by a unique state- 
ment of operations which 
shows clearly the way a life 
insurance company actually 
operates. A recent survey 
shows that our policyholders 
appreciate our efforts to 
simplify Mutual Life finan- 
cial statements. More of 
them are reading the reports 

and finding them interesting. 

The Mutual Life report for 1948 — 
distributed in February — follows the 
same simple pattern. A copy was mailed 
to each of our policyholders, to all em- 
ployees, and to others interested in the 


Company. It's yours for the asking, too. 


Our 2nd Century of Seruice 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 NASSAU STREET 
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/ N charting its course, a life insurance company—like the policy-holders who own 
it—must establish for itself a definite, tangible goal. For the Provident Mutual, 
that goal was set by its founders in 1865 and has always remained clear. If one word 


could express it, that word would be protection. . 


family in its quest for security. 


. protection to the American 


The chart above indicates graphically how successful the Provident has been in 
attaining that goal, in accomplishing its mission. Year by year, since 1865, as this 
chart shows, the company has fulfilled its stewardship by returning to its policy 
owners and their families a growing stream of dollars, paid at the times of their 


greatest need. 


For example, in the past 5 years, our policy 
owners have paid premiums of $198 million 
... while benefits to policy owners and bene- 
ficiaries during the same period have totalled 
$234 million. In the past 20 years, benefits 
have amounted to $818 million as against 
only $716 million deposited with the Provi- 
dent in premiums. The total benefits since 
1865 have been $1353 million. 


We are proud of this record—particularly 
when we remember that these benefits are 
far more than simply a matter of dollars and 
cents. They represent payments in human 
values, as well. In times of stress and emer- 
gency they help to lighten the burden. For 
many, they provide the funds that make pos- 
sible a pleasant and serene old age. That is 
why we consider each payment as a ‘‘mis- 
sion accomplished.’’ 


Of great aid in our endeavors have been 
two Provident Mutual innovations—our 


“Chart for Living” and new “Chart for 
Tomorrow.” The first, prepared by agency 
representative and client working together, 
provides the policy owner with a clear in- 
sight into his own personal insurance needs 
and how best to meet them. The second pro- 
vides the advance planning necessary to help 
the individual secure the future of his business. 


Through such progressive planning has re- 
sulted another successful year—a year which 
saw the Provident’s total assets increase to a 
new high of $595 million. Insurance in force 
reached $1.3 billion and purchases of life in- 
surance again exceeded one hundred million 
for the third successive year. To our staff 
and to our policy owners, whose cooperation 
and loyalty have made this growth possible, 
we are deeply grateful. 


M. ALBERT LINTON, President 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


1865 total $! 353,000, 


000 











84 + ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


As of December 31, 1948 





ASSETS - 
U. S$. Geveremest Bends . . $191,158,699 
Other Bends . . . . . 250,681,687 
Mortgages on RealEstate . 78,977,877 
Stecks ees e se 


Lens on policies. . . . 28,475,831 
5 


ee. «£ « « % 085,331 
Cash ln banks and office . 4,560,818 
Accreed interest. . . 3,568,551 
Overdue laterest 738,195 


Deferred and uncollected 
eet premiums, etc. . . 6,153,857 
Total admitted assets $594,872,013 


LIABILITIES 


Dividends left with company. 15,838,438 
Dividends set aside fer dis- 
tribetion pn 1848 2 ww 
Premiums paid ia advance 8,282,204 
Policy claims. . . . . 1,552,048 


payable in 1848 kis 578,742 
Miscellaneous liabilities. . 3,616,228 





Total, equaling the assets $594,873,013 











A copy of the Company's Annual Report, including a list of bonds and stocks owned, will gladly be sent on request. 
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ONE OF THE SOUTH’S*GREAT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


GROWTH © 
in the- SOUTH 


Liberty Life is proud of its contribution to 
the remarkable financial and industrial growth 
in the Southeastern states. Today, with 
879,667 policyowners, 938 life underwriters, 
7 and branch offices in 90 Southern cities, the 
' | Company has attained a size and strength, as 
illustrated in its statement, that establishes its 
ie reputation for stability. 








HIGHLIGHTS Ag FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


















































FROM 1948 4 December 31, 1948 
Increase in Policy Reserves RESOURCES 
$4,410,002.00 8 cnnnupnnaqutnniiiiiieinn $23,003,186.23 
: . MORTGAGE LOANS ---.-.---- - 13,817,620.55 
Increase in Surplus Protection INSURED INVESTMENT SHARES - 165,000.00 
for Policyholders wy TN LTR PS + 1,338,890.77 
$442,271.47 Se eee 306,024.23 
SELES ET A A AERO 373,340.53 
Increase in Resources PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION -------- 469,005.15 
$5,382,630.10 ALL OTHER ASSETS - ---- 197,077.62 
Increase in Insurance in Force a $39,670,145.08 
$35,403,927.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE LIABILITIES 

$364,881 ,308.00 POLICY RESERVES ........------- $33,743,323.00 
DEATH CLAIMS DUE AND UNPAID _____-----_--- None 
INSTALMENT CLAIM RESERVE __-_-_--- id PES Lae $41,636.00 
PORSCT GLANS RESERVE ....................... 181,329.96 
PREMIUMS AND INTEREST -..._..-...-.-----_-_- 158,000.29 
Organized in 1905 I I ee 37,500.00 
RESERVE UNDER ANNUITY AND PENSION PLAN 729,873.20 
ALL OTHER LIABILITIES (EXCEPT CAPITAL) ____ _ 186,189.14 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS FUNDS _______________- - $,792,293.49 

General Contingency Reserve ......_- $ 600,000.00 

Paid-in Capital 1,000,000.00 

Surplus Funds 2,192,293.49 
TOTAL $39,670,145.08 

















LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Greenville, South Carolina 
BRANCH OFFICES IN 90 SOUTHERN CITIES 
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Policy Rates & Data—THE MOST FACTS ABOUT MOS 


COMPANIES! Compare the Flitcraft Compend to any other sour 
Long known as the most comprehensive pocket rate & data book, the Fit 
Compend gives you, in 1949, more companies and more facts about 
companies than you had even in last year’s record-smasher! And that’s 
some! That amazing 1948 edition broke all our publishing records 
three tremendous printings! 


Look at the facts—the 1949 Flitcraft is the ONLY book for you! 
complete manuals may let you down at that crucial, sales-clinching mo 
[| Prices: 1 or 2 books—$3.50 ea.; 3, 4 or 5—$3.15 ea.; 6 or more—$2.80 ea. | 
























A SUPER-SHORTCUT FOR PROGRAMMING! Saves days and weeks 
ime. Wh igi icies? All ual f 
rey y plow through ‘aetay sod be ley pee on - J 2 
practices, basic tables! 


Even when you can reluctant prospects to dig up original polic 
they’re hard to work 4 dagen not Seal up to ante sithianent bot 
includes all changes made since date of policy’s issue; reports all comp: 
practices—even those that are more liberal than actual policy provisiot 

So easy to use that agents and companies refer to it for convenient a 
up-to-date information even on their own policies! [Prices: 1 or 2 book 
$4.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5—$3.60 ea.; 6 or more—$3.20 ea.] 


FASTER PROGRAMMING = MORE PROGRAMMING — MORE SAL& 





e 
“HOW TO SELL IT” is the keynote! 


Every fact and every article has a common purpose: to 
agents sell more life insurance! The Courant steers clear 
vague theories, tells you what successful salesmen are doing 
how they are doing it! No meaningless facts, no padding 
every issue streamlined for goes reading tag life m 
[One year—$4; two years—$6. Single copies—-$.50.] 

GROUP YOUR ORDERS AND SAVE! 


ORDER TODAY 
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“What ever happened 
to Fultz? 


“You don’t brag about him any more!” 




















~ MOS 


ier soured 


HOMER FULTZ 








ne Fl 
am te That’s right. We haven’t talked about Homer Fultz for quite 
cords a long time. Too long. Perhaps we should start talking about 
him again, because he really has been doing all right. 
you! Homer started as a member of the Franklin sales organization 
feat in January 1943, after nearly nine years as a supervising de- 
; partment head in the Illinois State Insurance Department. 
Here are his earnings for the past six years, as reported by us 
to the Collector of Internal Revenue: 
— ; ee « aieaiass «see: Ur ccc ets we 
| comi ee: 6 « 6: «- see Beeeee”© SE 4 ee eee es Oe 
: e+ se es oe Se OP. ces so 
a) polic Homer is a specialist. Of the 219 sales he made last year, all 
t Odtic but sixteen were on one of the Franklin “exclusives”—either 
compa :; the ever-popular President’s Protective Investment Plan or 
provisic the amazing new Junior Insured Savings Plan. He frankly 
oe hes | says that without these highly salable contracts his perform- 
ance would fall far short. 
: SALE 
eememeemntnisiiaiiilt aia eeeanidaaaee 
e: to 
s clear 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over $650,000,000.00 insurance in force. 
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Another STERLIN <<First” 


Now! A Sensational 


4,000" Prize Contest 


for Sterling 
Writing Agents! 









AGENTS! 
LOOK! 


Prizes by the score! From March 11th to June 11th 
Sterling writing agents will be working to win $5,000 in 
valuable prizes — everything from a Chevrolet sedan, a 
diamond ring, watches and silverware to an aluminum 
pressure cooker—all to be given by Sterling and all in 
addition to regular commission earnings. This is Sterling 
cooperation—typical of Sterling’s definite, sales-producing 
plans that include production contests every month to help 
general agents set records for sales and premium income 
that are the talk of the insurance field. Sterling is on the 
go—and moving up fast. A Sterling general agency, avail- 
able in many good territories, is the money-making oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime for a seasoned, capable, aggressive man 
with a proved record of success. If you feel you can 
handle the biggest insurance opportunity in years, write 
today in complete confidence to L. A. Breskin, President, 
Sterling Insurance Company, 105 Sterling Building, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 


Sy, TERLI NIG INSURANCE COMPANY Goin 
atnts | S CHICAGO \"1 CONFIDENCE 


"as solid aud geuutue ad tld uname 
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\ a 
FIRST PRIZE! 


New 1949 Chevrolet 
4-Door Sedan 








STERLING 
Gives You... 


@® HIGH COMMISSIONS on all 
policies. Treats all premiums 
paid first year as first year busi- 
ness. Pays liberal renewals on 


vested basis. 


@ FREE LEADS—thousands of cur- 
rent policyholders in each terri- 
tory — enough to keep you busy 
for months. Results in other 
areas are spectacular. 


@ A complete line of up-to-the- 
minute policies in all — 
forms of insurance—life, & A, 
hospitalization including out- 
standing Silver Seal Plan for 
Medical, Surgical and Hospital 
care. 
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More at the Right Time 


@ Because of its low cost, many prospects will buy our Life Expectation Plan 
who could not afford to buy the so-called standard life insurance plans. This un- 
usual participating Whole Life Policy was developed to give prospects, at the 
right time, far more life insurance protection than the same amount of premiums 
would provide under most other forms of life insurance. 











During their life expectancy period most policyowners have generally provided 
| for their dependents and other needs. Afterwards, their earning power and need 
for life insurance is usually considerably less. At their life expectancy age, this 
policy automatically reduces to forty percent of its initial amount and the premi- 
um reduces to sixty percent. 


Waiver of Premium, Full Disability ($7.50 per month) and Accidental Death 
Benefits may be added to it. It is sold in minimum amounts of $2,500 to both 
standard and sub-standard risks and to women as well as men. It is the policy 
to sell prospects who believe in adequate life insurance protection during the 
most productive period of their lives. 
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| Send for a more complete description agd rates. 





MKC 0 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, President N A T i 4) N A L L i KF K 


W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies Insurance Company .. Montclair, N. J. 
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ASSETS 

United States Government Bonds . . $163,519,200.00 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds .. 27,346,673.96 
lk ee Se 21,951,184.00 
Mortgage Loans .............. 106,791,356.81 
PE ED a Lb seeaweccecceve 10,776,572.21 
Real Estate: Home Office ........ 1,296,664.98 

Sold on Contract ..... 1,092,063.89 
PD wenn 6d ceas csaeee 6,601,980.27 
Cash on Deposit in Banks ........ 4,358,193.70 
Accrued Interest and Rents ...... 2,579,675.05 


Due and Deferred Premiums ...... 3,792,761.85 





WOON. wc cecwsscccs $350,106,326.72 


Total Insurance in Force .. . $1,954,309,422 


December 31, 1948 














LIABILITIES 


Reserves on Outstanding Policies 


Installment Payments, 
Matured Policies .......... 


Policy Claims Awaiting Proofs .... 


Premiums and Interest, 
Peid in Advence .......... 


Accrued Taxes and Expenses 
Incurred 


Escrow Accounts ond 
Unallocated Funds 


Other Liabilities 
Surplus 


ne eee nw ee ee € 8 8.8 6 86 8 EC 


. .$319,732,195.00 


23,248,751.25 


1,190,280.76 
1,039,524.71 


1,953,594.15 
1,482,942.51 


1,109,914.68 
349,123.66 








$350,106,326.72 








Completing a sixty-year period of sound financial growth and unexcelled 
service to the public, Western and Southern rededicates itself to the task of 
making available, dependable life insurance protection to many thousands 


of additional families. 


With the insurance in force representing nearly four million policies, Western 
and Southern policyholders can look forward with confidence to the continued 


success of their company. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





President, 


A Mutual Company 
CINCINNATI 
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Best’s Life News 
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New Insurance Sold...........................00e00. 115 Million Dollars 
ec... a cwsccccetabinoatund 875 Million Dollars 
Here 5 Proof . ys @ An Increase of 75 Million Dollars 
< ee  initintticciacillicnisineccintivectenernceetbecientl 192 Million Dollars 
The effectiveness of THE ACACIA An Increase of 16 Million Dollars 
WAY is shown by the outstanding Average Annual Production 
record for 1948. Of Acacia Fieldanea...........<cccccccccas: 245 Thousand Dollars 


















FLEXIBLE 

SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 

Acacia’s Planned Security Agreement is 
exclusive and extremely flexible—no other 
company has anything like it. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING 

Acacia’s Training Plan is especially design- 
ed to get new men into paying production 
immediately. 


SOUND FINANCING PLAN 
Acacia’s Financing Plan eliminates money 
worries while getting established in the 
business. 


LOW PREMIUMS 


Acacia has the lowest premiums of any 
mutual life insurance company. 









NO BROKERS 


Acacia does not accept brokerage or re- 
insurance business—every policy we issue 
is credited to an Acacia Fieldman. 














NO HOME OFFICE COMPETITION 


Acacia does not write group insurance 
no Home Office specialist competes with 
our Fieldmen for business. 
















This Production Average Includes ALL Fieldmen— 
Not Merely Selected Leaders 


NX 





| : For further information about Acacia’s ‘‘OPPORTUNITY 
Is ‘Ws : Sg CONTRACT”? send for the booklet ‘‘Opportunity Unlim- 
i@ 
: a 
| | 





ited!’ which explains the advantages of the most unique plan 






of agency compensation in the life insurance business today. 


li. Hy \S | Address Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C, 
LZ aN , : 
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—Acacia Mutual— 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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An IBM Electric Typewriter... 


. . . means to the typist new typing 
ease. She touches the keys lightly, and 
electricity does the rest. She saves miles 
of finger and arm travel, because the car- 
riage return and margin set keys are located 
on the keyboard. 

Whether making one or many carbons, she 
merely sets the multiple copy control, types 
with the same light touch, and produces 
work that is uniformly legible. 


... means to the executive new speed, 
economy, and office efficiency. His secretary 
can do better work in less time—and with 
far less effort. Built-in impression control 
assures him distinctive-looking correspond- 
ence, many legible carbon copies, and uni- 
form stencils. 

The IBM representative nearest you will 
demonstrate the many new features of the 
IBM Electric Typewriter. 


[f it's IBM... it is electric 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 





ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES... SERVICE BUREAU FACILITIES 
PROOF MACHINES ... TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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COLORFUL MATS 


HE highly colorful solid rubber link 

mats built by the Sterling Rubber 
Products Company are especially appli- 
cable to installation in entrance ways, 
hallways and elevators but can be used 
in many other locations. The mats are 
made to order in seven color variations 
and of any size and shape. The company 
name, trademark or advertising message 
provides constant point of sale advertis- 
ing while the mat itself is excellent pro- 
tection against accidents. 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward compiete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


Colorful Mats 
Sales and Service Kit 
Justifying Typewriter 


Sanitary Water Cooler 


Se * El © See © ee 


Executive Desk File 











SALES AND SERVICE KIT 


ERE is a sales and service kit de- 

signed especially for insurance sales- 
men. The case is made of soft, smooth 
but tough top grain cowhide with three 
built-in pockets. In the front of one of 
these is a window for business cards 
which also serves to identify the case as 
yours. In the center, secured by a pat- 
ented loose-leaf device, are removable 
pockets, folders and classifiers. The lin- 
ing of the bag is of tan vinyl-coated fabric. 
Pictorial Publishers are the manufac- 
turers. 












































JUSTIFYING TYPEWRITER 


NDERWOOD has announced a justi- 

fying typewriter incorporating an en- 
tirely new and exclusive built-in feature 
to provide an even right-hand margin on 
typewritten copy. The construction is 
such that it does not in any way interfere 
with the use of the machine for regular 
ofice typing. Justifying is accomplished 
by a variable pitch rack, the ends of 
which extend beyond the carriage on both 
the right and left sides of the machine. 
The machine is designed particularly for 
use in the preparation of bulletins, sales 
letters, portfolios, house magazines, office 
forms and similar original copy to be 
reproduced by any method of printing. 









SANITARY WATER COOLER 


HE new self-contained, ten gallon ca- 

pacity water cooler manufactured by 
Temprite Products Corporation features 
an all stainless steel top and drain as- 
sembly and an automatic water-flow regu- 
lator. A constant flow of water is said to 
be maintained despite outside water pres- 
sure variations. The manufacturers claim 
the design of the bubbler gives maximum 
sanitary protection. A glass filler attach- 
ment is available as optional equipment. 





EXECUTIVE DESK FILE 


SOLID black walnut card file to 

grace the finest executive desk. The 
hinged lid is available in top grain cow- 
hide tooled in gold or in matching solid 
black walnut. Designed for the execu- 
tive’s personal use by The Cincinnati 
Wood Specialties Company. 


Best’s Life News 
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HE business letter is the most 
effective advertising medium 
that any company can use, yet it 
is probably the most neglected. Last 
year, we wrote to 89 large business 
concerns, including 36 insurance 
companies, asking whether they had 
ever offered a course in letter writ- 
ing to their employees. Only 17 of 
the 74 that replied said that they 
had. The other replies said in effect, 
“We are not doing anything about 
this important matter, although we 
know that we should.” 
In the Prudential, we have adopted 
a long-range program for corre- 
spondence improvement. It is not 
a perfect program. In fact, the 
longer we work with it, the more 
we realize that we are only scratch- 
ing the surface as far as the possi- 
bilities of letter improvement are 
concerned. However, the results to 
date have convinced us that our ef- 
forts have been well worth while. 


Effective Writing Techniques 


Effective Writing Techniques is 
the name of a training course that 
was developed by our own staff. By 
December 1, about 3,000 field em- 
ployees had attended class sessions. 

The course is our own product, 
although we have drawn freely upon 
the material found in books written 
by the experts on the subject. 
Naturally, this was done with their 
permission. The reason that we went 
to the trouble of developing our 
own course was that we felt that the 
material should be tailored to fit our 
own needs. The books that have 
been written on the subject seldom 
use insurance letters to illustrate 
writing techniques. We have tried 
to show our correspondents how 
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JOHN E. THIELE 
Senior Methods Analyst, 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


these techniques can be applied to 
the letters that they write in their 
daily work. 

The full course provides 14 hours 
of instruction. Visual aids are used 
extensively. To introduce the sub- 
ject, we prepared our own sound 
slidefilm. We also use the series of 
sound slidefilms titled, ‘“‘Frailey’s 
Letter Clinic,” which is distributed 
by the Dartnell Corporation. Stu- 
dent participation is encouraged 
through short quizzes and classroom 
discussion of letter problems. At the 
conclusion of each session, every 
member of the class is provided with 
a set of printed notes for future 
reference. 

The course is only one part of our 
correspondence improvement pro- 
gram, since we are convinced that 
correspondence improvement must 
be a continuing activity if any last- 
ing benefits are to be realized. No 
matter how good a course may be, its 
value will disappear within six 
months if the letter writers are not 
frequently reminded to _ practice 
what they learn. After completing 
the course, all home office employees 
who write 20 letters or more a month 
are enrolled in the Hower Letter 
Improvement Service. 

The service provides four monthly 
and two semi-annual letter audits and 
a series of 15 printed weekly lessons 
in letter writing for each corre- 
spondent enrolled. Carbon copies of 
20 letters are submitted for each 
audit. The service analyzes and 
scores six of these letters. As in 
golf, the lower the score the better 


OFFICE EFFICIENCY. 


EFFECTIVE LETTER WRITING 


the performance. The Hower Serv- 
ice 1s guided in its criticism by the 
course material that we use so that 
there 1s no clash between our instruc- 
tion and the comments made by the 
reviewers. The fact that the letter 
audits are made by an outside or- 
ganization seems to increase their 
effectiveness. 


Monthly Review 


In addition to the Hower audits, 
the management of each division has 
been asked to review the work of its 
correspondents at least once a month. 
These reviews give management an 
opportunity to observe weaknesses 
that might not be apparent to an 
outside reviewer, such as inaccurate 
statements of fact, incomplete in- 
formation or lack of good judgment. 
They also serve to remind letter 
writers that management is keenly 
interested in the quality of their cor- 
respondence. 


To create further interest in better 
letters, we are now preparing a series 
of monthly bulletins that will be dis- 
tributed to correspondents in both 
the home office and the field. These 
bulletins will re-emphasize the prin- 
ciples covered in the Effective Writ- 
ing Techniques course and suggest 
new ways in which they can be ap- 
plied. The bulletins are printed on 
punched paper so that they can be 
inserted in the notebooks that are 
provided for each correspondent 
when he takes the course. 

Effective writing is most im- 
portant when material is prepared 
for wide circulation. A substantial 
amount of time may be lost when 
hundreds of readers have difficulty 
in understanding the meaning of a 

(Continued on page 66) 
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THE DISC EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 


What does Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
mean? It means the dictator’s voice 
s “‘tailor-made”’ so that a secretary, 
when transcribing, hears every word, 
clearly, the first time. 

It means that your secretary can 
increase her speed and accuracy, 
organize her work better, be a real 
executive assistant. 

It means that you can dictate 
more rapidly, in your normal speak- 
ing voice, knowing that Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action makes even the hard- 
est-to-record syllables easy to hear 
and understand. 

It means that you have, in the 
Disc Edison Voicewriter, an office 


dictating instrument engineered to 
the same high quality standards as 
other famous Edison products. 

In all, the Disc Edison Voicewriter 
has 19 exclusive features . . . features 
which Edison has found, through 
half a century of research, to be es- 
sential for convenient, efficient dic- 
tation—full and complete enclosure 
of the instrument, speed control, 
simplicity of operation. 

But the important fact is that now, 
whichever method of dictation fits 
your office requirements best, Edison 
offers you Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
in your choice of cylinder-type or 
disc-type dictating instruments. 








Caman Q.Etioon 


Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the exclusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 


For April, 1949 


Because tt’s an Edison Voicewriler.. 
0} is the only disc-typre ffi ce dictating instiument with 
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Phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, or 
write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
W est Orange,New Jersey. In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario 
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The new 


ROYAL 








You look just once and your eyes tell you “It’s a 


beauty!” 


For the new Gray Magic Royal is the newest and 
greatest of all office typewriters. You’ve never seen 


anything like it! 


Its soft gray tone banishes glint and glare. Now 
just put your fingers on that new, revolutionary key- 
board. Notice how the Finger-Flow keys cushion 


your fingers in perfect comfort. 


But just go down the line of new, improved fea- 
tures. See how the new GRAY MAGIC Royal 
betters the best—how Royal succeeds Royal as the 


World’s No. 1 Typewriter! 


Question: 


HOW CAN YOU BETTER THE BEST? pt 


Answer: 














New Color! New Look! New Touch! NEW FEATURES! 


Finger-Flow Keys — designed to cradle 
the finger tips, the Finger-Flow Key- 
board gives greater clearance between 
rows of keys. And the touch that has 
made Royal the 2% to 1 favorite among 
typists is even lighter, faster—now, more 
than ever, the operator’s dream touch! 


Removable Cylinder — another bit of 
Gray Magic — another new Royal im- 
provement. Single-handed, with the 
thumb and finger of the right hand, you 
can lift out the cylinder to clean or 


change. A simple press and lift — and 
it’s out. No tool kits! No mechanics! 


Clean Change Ribbon — This new Royal 
exclusive permits swift, clean ribbon 
changing. The specially designed spool 
lets you slip the ribbon loop on without 
even removing the empty spool from its 
hub. No fuss—no more inky fingers with 
this great Royal feature. 


“Magic” Margin—Most magic Royal 
feature of all, “Magic” Margin sets the 
margin where it’s wanted, at the flick of 


the finger. Just position the carriage, 
flick the lever and it’s all set. No 
reaching from carriage to keyboard and 
back—no fumbling with margin stops. 


There are other new features, too — 
plus tried and true Royal exclusives. Call 
a Royal representative today! Meet the 
magic of the new easy-writing Royal in 
your own office. See how it means hap- 
pier typists . . . better, faster work. 





Made By The World’s Largest Manufacturer Of Typewriters 
“Magic’”’ is a registered trade-mark of the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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This new arrangement promises important 
benefits to business concerns 


Effective immediately, the entire pro- 
duction of Bell & Howell microfilming 
equipment will be distributed and serv- 
iced through the worldwide Burroughs 
organization. 


Bell & Howell microfilm equipment, 
built to standards of precision and 
dependability that have made Bell & 
Howell the recognized leader in the 
field of photography, incorporates 
many important technical advances. 
And Burroughs, through the unmatched 
size, scope and training of its organi- 
zation, is uniquely equipped to help 
business take full advantage of this 
exceptional microfilming equipment. 





For many years, Burroughs has worked 
closely with users of figuring, account- 
ing and statistical machines to achieve 
increasingly efficient mechanized sys- 
tems in the office. With this back- 
ground, Burroughs can now help busi- 
ness integrate modern and efficient 
microfilming into its systems and 
methods to save time, space and money 
in the reproduction of records for 
current use and for storage. 


Burroughs world-famed service organi- 
zation will provide not only efficient 
maintenance of microfilm equipment 
but also prompt service in the process- 
ing of films for microfilm users. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Bell & Howell microfilm equipment is based upon a new 
principle of recording, which doubles the efficiency and 


halves the cost of microfilm for many business purposes. 








~~ Burroughs 





















Whatever you look for in a filing cabinet... 
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Per cent return on investment! 
Aristocrats are setting new records for long 
trouble-free life and low maintenance costs. 
They outperform all other makes of files in 
years of practical office use. 


Labor-saving efficiency! Aristocrat's 
ease of operation helps clerks get more work 
done, inspires accurate filing. Finger-tip 
pressure unlatches drawer, opens and closes 
it, moves follower block. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO LOOK INTO THE 
REMINGTON RAND Cfristocrat 


Many of America’s biggest corporations have standardized on 
Aristocrat for every filing purpose . 
in the long run! Hidden engineering features give more real 
value for the money invested. More filing efficiency. More 
years of service. More flexibility in filing accessories. Now 
production factors permit prompt delivery on the best file 


. . because it costs less 





made in the world today—the file that saves you money for 


years to come! 





Free booklet (LB 356A) gives 
you the complete story on Aris- 
tocrat features, sizes and acces- 
sories. Call our office nearest 
you, or write to Systems Div., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Frame is engineered for long 
life with no fear of warping. Well 
planned bends, extra reinforce- 
ments and spot welding give 
amazing strength and rigidity. 

Shelli is a “stressed skin”’, 
spot welded along all joints and 
to the frame for added strength. 


Drawer is engineered for 
sturdy, lasting alignment with rig¢‘d 
front. Trigger latch in drawer han- 
die. Guide rod “‘snaps”’ out easily. 


Follower Block moves easily 
on non-rusting side rails of zinc, 
simply by pinching levers at top. 
Locks positively when levers are 
released. Takes up less space, 
gives more file capacity. 


Slide is full-progressive sus- 
pension on 10 rollers (6 of them 
ball bearing). Gives smooth, easy 
operation for the long life of file. 
Even distribution of weight at any 
drawer position. 





Reminglon Rand 


THE FIRST NAME 
IN OFFICE 


Handsome appearance! Aristocrat's 
GRAY-RITE finish brightens any office. 
Gives that “decorator look” harmonizing 
with any color. Handles and other hardware 
in pleasing satin finish aluminum. 
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B OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY) | 


” Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. x 







































































































FILING CABINETS MACHINES, REPRODUCING SERVICES 
1. Card File 25. Composing 62. Accounting System 
2. Fibre Board 26. Direct Copying 127. Filing Systems 
3. Insulated 27. Duplicating 63. Fire Protection 
4. Metal 28. Micro-filming 111. Floor Maintenance 
5. Micro 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet (Non-Slip) 
6. Portable 30. Typewriter, Electric 64. Office Planning 
stocrat's 7. Rotary 31. Typewriter, Manual 115. Photocopying 
y office :. —— r seg System 
nonizing ; isiDdie . Sales Incentives 
ardware 10. Wooden “a ae gus 125. Truck Alarm Systems 
FILING SUPPLIES 33. Checkwriting SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
11. Fasteners 34. Dictating 68. Business Forms 
rf » 12. Folders 35. Intercommunication 69. Duplicating Supplies 
Ss be 13. Index Tabs 9 we ae m4! rea ge 
14. rts . Paper Fastening . Floor Polis on-Slip) 
Suppo 72. Loose Leaf Books & 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING OFFICE ACCESSORIES Systems 
15. Adding 38. Ash Trays & Stands 73. Marking Devices 
16. Billing 105. Bulletin Boards Tn 
17. Bookkeeping 39. Cash Boxes 16. Pore 
18. Calculating 40. Chair Cushions 77. Pencils 
109. Payroll 41. Currency Trays 78. Pencil Sharpeners 
19. Tabulating 42. Desk Lamps 81. Staple Removers 
43. Desk Pads SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITE 
MACHINES, MAILING 44. Desk Trays 82. Cleanin fh itunes 
20. Dating Stamps 45. Drawer Trays 83. Co holders 
21. Envelope Sealers 46. Moisteners 113, Eradicable Ribbon 
22. Mail Openers 47. Name Plotes 85. Justifier 
23. Postal Meters 48. Pen & Ink Sets 86. Line Indicator 
24. Postal Scales 49. Waste Baskets 87. Pads 
be — 88. Ribbons & Carbons 
| P OFFICE FURNITURE 89. Stands 
sg ~ eenenerere TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
. Bookcases 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS | 52° Cobinets eo Nae 
. 75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 53. Chairs 92 Index 
9 * Please forward complete information 24. Desks titi 94. Silencer 
ai and prices on the items checked. a Scour: seca Lighting 95. Stands 
ai No. No. 56. Matched Suites"? «= MISCELLANEOUS 
i ae No. 57. Safes 116. Advertising Specialties 
No. No. 58. Stools 103. Birthday Cards 
oe bet 59. Tables 117. Display Material 
' ; 60. Wardrobes 97. Fire Extinguishers 
Ones 98. First Aid Kits 
PAPER 1 oo oe Cards 
- . Leather Goods 
reas ba.¢ et Index 9 Percentage Calculators 
r em ( ; t H 
Attention of 70. Envelanas . 100. Prcmodarah G fts 
Position 121. Letterhead 107. Recording Door Lock 
se 122. Policy 101. Silencer for Dictating 
City 123. Ledger Machines 
124. Thin (Copy) 102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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HEADLINES OF PROGRESS 


With the sales of new insurance amounting to $24,367,292 and exceeding the 1947 figure by 11%, his cot 
insurance in force increased to $195,561,126. The Company’s average size policy reached a point 
unequaled in the past seventeen years. 


Assets increased $2,843,584.31, totaling $53,261,353.66 at the year’s close. 


The addition of $2,285,982.12 to policyowners’ reserves during the year increased these funds to 
$43,944,096.86. 


Surplus increased $328,402.36. Surplus, voluntary reserves, and capital now total $2,903,713.42. 


Payments to policyowners and beneficiaries amounted to $2,632,253.61 during the vear, increasing 
the total of such payments since the Company’s organization to more than $77,500,000. 












































49th FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1948 
ASSETS 
SE “CUE. SEs cL BUUCAUOE Es 06006060 0b00b0s socks ebb bee sb eres ud ceWdsn coceccecesceeecesens $16,884,273.04 
ED iceeknanieb ese cch aveatedcrecodaeind bceibdeh sbebedWdiscvesceceesevctesvise 898,277.86 : 
Te addi bins pdaembbamenseomenenedbetetambckbed neceeKseesesiuaes 3,780,780.34 H 
EE sien cnn ORO 66666 US 4006'S 68 O04000065 BEE VASARED SERMBE RESO O04 O NERS ORES etS8 24,886,481.50 
Real Estate: 
i hv otes 6h650055 006 See CobE SESS CER SST cbed CT eccereccccececcoooeRs 408,500.00 f 
EE EY LTPP TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TET TTT TTT TTT TTT Sr 300,983.42 ; 
Ne fe ER ee eT 1,794,497.53 : 
ee oss cnc ee bees eee heh det ELeR Ces cock deb soatecvsconctébedceedi 2,983 404.09 
er rr rs 2 Ce... cee cacdiod alist UE bo oGhals oobi ete s 0020 05ceenseceen te 894,764.88 
PE SEGAL cnlen se oh 00d ken os 0060s 6ccctaansd eabanketeciiiebedeesbitnececeetedos 429,391.00 
SE cnchatuntin cGth oduhneds Cotsde cadsecdan dk shakes seC ie dh S0b Wk 0cehbsseenseedes ts $53,261,353.66 
LIABILITIES 
wis ns hn unde hs cess 6c SESE LEDEATE Las deDoccescocctocecesesese $43,944,096.86 
rr Ce CO... . cc cdiuubic bewelen ecb eaves ccececcececoeccees 5,344,688.22 
a ry cos 6a bon 6 60s 6kekae dt cehensesebueebeseretsonedececeos 247,137.38 
EE ee ba hed db bak kos anweenes és ne ce eeakaaeibeabeddudanses seas $21,717.78 
REE Mineetdmunds sch sinh 6005000 0b 5ee000neeeees obese eOsdtcd Vibes Whn tse oéesdsnce céeabden $50,357,640.24. 
Capital, Unassigned Funds and Special Reserves for the Additional Protection of Policy- 
DED 0.6606 0.n.0b 005 0b NSSSG0 008 000s bbc emedtndecds becca kh oe tis 0 ce deesteccenccoeseee 2,903,713.42 
Se TD GHEE EE UMINEED gon cock eh ceed sesh eBEbeeedcdsbcesncbenccecacéccces $53,261,353.66 
Directing the Way Toward Financial Security 
Since the Turn of the Century | 
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Lighthouses at Cape Henry, Virginia—the old 


bet the first established by the United ~ . 
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AN EQUITABLE BRIEFCASE 

One of a series of advertisements illus- 
trating how a life insurance agent serves 
his community by selling life insurance. 


Ep HALSEY is no magician—but the good things he 
pulls out of his briefcase would make a professional 
sleight-of-hand artist hang his head in shame. For 
instance : — 

In Ed’s home town, 91 youngsters are going to 
benefit by 364 years of college education because Ed 
and his briefcase crossed their fathers’ thresholds. 

And from that same magic case, Ed can pull out 
freedom from worry for fathers of families...help 
for business men on basic problems of management 
... future security for friends and fellow townsmen 
who call on him for aid. Ed Halsey is an Equitable 





uisten TO “THIS 1S YOUR FBI” 


... Official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC Network 

















What! 364 College Years...in this One Briefcase? 


Society representative —and an extremely success- 
ful one. 

Men of his stamp have a right to the highest title 
that can be awarded in a democracy. He’s Edward 
Halsey, Good Citizen...a man who does much more 
than his share to make his home town a better place 
to live in. 

That’s why Ed wouldn’t trade jobs with anyone 
else in the country. As a member of an honored 
profession ...as a representative of an institution 
like the Equitable Society, he holds the respect and 
regard of every one who counts in his community. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President+-393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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